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Yl PBEFACE. 

It is hoped that the anecdotes and other 
matters illustrative of the habits of the 
aboriginal population of the country, which 
have been occasionally introduced, will 
prove instructive as well as entertaining; 
for it appears to be by no means an unim- 
portant element of the prosperity of our 
settlements in New Zealand, that the colo- 
nists should understand as much as possible 
of the peculiar ideas and prejudices of the 
people with whom they must be constantly 
associated. 

The natives of New Zealand differ es- 
sentially firom those of all other of our 
Australian Colonies. They are compara^ 
tively more numerous; they are given to 
agricultural pursuits; and have been found 
to learn, and readily adopt, the more civi- 
lized practices of Europeans; at the same 
time that their bodUy and mental organiza- 
tion is generally considered not inferior to 
our own. These advantages, added to their 
natural bravery and love of freedom, con- 
stitute them a class who must always have 
a political weight in their own country. 
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The author estimates highly the value of 
the Southern Districts of New Zealand to 
eolonists, being of opinion that they alone 
— on account of the inconsiderable amount 
of native population there — are at aU suit- 
able to the system of colonization, which, 
at the present day, finds favour with the 
public; namely, colonization conducted un- 
der the auspices of companies. For it is 
indii^ensable to the success of this system, 
to have at command a continuous and ex- 
tensive block of land, unembarrassed by 
the dahns of native proprietors; which 
requisite is not to be obtained in the North 
Island. 

The map facing the title page will, it is 
believed, give a better general idea of the 
Southern Districts of New Zealand than 
any hitherto published. It was first drawn 
in 1844, to accompany the report on land 
claims inserted in Appendix II. That por- 
tion of the west coast which is distinguished 
by a dotted line, was taken from the draw- 
ing of an intelligent settler, named Meurant, 
who had passed several years there while 

a3 
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a sealer; and the track across the island, 
from the east to the west coast, with the 
lakes in the interior, was laid down from 
the sketch and descriptions of a native 
named Huruhnm, as narrated at pp. 205-6. 
The remaining coast line, where it differsi 
from that of the Admiralty Chart of 183&, 
rests on the imperfect authority of the eye 
and a pocket compass. To take the bear- 
ings of headlands, to note down the appa^ 
rent positions of hills and mountains^ and 
to compute the distance from place to place 
by means of a watch and the supposed rate 
of walking, were found to give an addi* 
tional interest to travelling on foot, when 
it might otherwise have been wearisotne. 

It is thought necessary to say thus much 
of the sources whence the map was de- 
rived, to preclude the supposition that 
any part of it has been borrowed from 
a map recently published by Mr. Arrcxw- 
smitli, which resembles it in some remark- 
able points — particularly in the part given 
on the authority of the native Huruhum. 
That part being founded on a description 
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either verbal or traced with a pencil, pre- 
tends to be only a rude approximation to 
correctness, and it will therefore, without 
doubt, be granted that it is next to impossi- 
ble that the same incorrect outline could be 
drawn in exactly the same manner by other 
hands, or even by the same person, a second 
time; and consequently that, whoever fur- 
nished Mr. Arrowsmith with the drawing 
from which this part, at least, of his map 
was taken, obtained his information from a 
copy of the map which was drawn, as stated, 
in 1844. 

The only material alterations made in the 
map here published are, the outline of 
Banks's Peninsula, corrected from a chart 
by Commodore B6rard, and hills and moun- 
tain ranges, introduced from sketches made 
formerly, or from memory, in order to give 
as far as practicable a description of what 
was seen of the country. 

At the end of the volume will be found 
a vocabulary containing several words and 
expressions common in the Southern Dis- 
tricts, which differ from those in use in 
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other parts of New Zealand. The author 
trusts it may be useful, not agreeing with 
the opinion that to encourage the study 
of the language of the New Zealanders is 
to discourage their learning English. On 
the contrary, he believes, that those who 
are anxious to teach the New Zealanders 
English will be better able to do so, having 
first learned their language. Poor George 
Primrose went to Holland expecting to 
make his fortime by teaching the Dutch 
English ; but discovered on his arrival there, 
that, " in order to teach Dutchmen English, 
it was necessary that they should first teach 
him Dutch." 



10, Crescent Place^ Plymouth, 
Juncy 1851. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

HAKAROA — ITS CLIMATE — STORY OF TAMAIHARANUI AND TE 
RAX7PABAHA — CENSUS OF NATIVE INHABITANTS— FRENCH COM- 
PANY'S CLAIM TO BANKS'S PENINSULA — OTAKOU— DESCRIPTION 
OP THE HARBOUR — ITS WHALE FISHERY — INGENUITY OF A 
S9A BIRD — DISEASE CALIiED TUHAWAIKI. 

On the 10th of August, 1843, I landed at 
Hakaroa, the principal harbour in Banks's Pen- 
insula. I was there to commence the double duty 
of Protector of Native Interests, and Interpretor 
to Colonel Godfrey, who was the Commissioner 
appointed to examine claims to land south of 
Cook's Straits, said to have been purchased from 
the Aborigines. 

B 
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We were unable to procure a yacant house finr 
a remdenee^ and were proceeding to erect a tent^ 
wbk'k we bad brought with us for such an emer- 
H^ftuiy, when Commodore B^rard^ the officer who 
c^/rnmanded a vessel of war stationed there by the 
i\m frencli Government to protect their in&nt 
r^/l</fiy, and wlialing vessels^ which resorted to the 
Ufir\Hmr in great numbers to refit^ insisted on 
Imvifig our baggage removed to a very comfortable 
i'/Hiag<$, wh<ire he sometimes resided^ while en- 
gitgifd III uNtronomical and other observations. 

'lUm ati45ntion to our comfort must have put 
ibo (/OttinicMlore to great inconvenience^ and we 
fifli iliM more grateful afterwards^ when seated by 
our (irn on a rainy and stormy evening; for it 
wfiN Mlill thn Ncoson of winter^ and the snow was 
vUiblij on the more lofty hills, although it never 
d^N(;itndnd (o our level. 

1 hud tirought with me two natives from the 
fifty of 1/lonty, whore the climate is more steadily 
Ann ihnti in any other part of New Zealand, 
'ritrty wero boro obliged to sleep in a small tent, 
in wblcjh tboy woomcd to enjoy themselves very 
ioliirablyi only MointitimoN making complaints of 
thn cold. (>((r own feelings convinced us that 
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the climate of Hakaroa was more mild and genial 
than that of Wellington, which we had just left. 
And the reason why it should be so, notwith- 
standing the difference of latitude, was to be seen 
on viewing its sheltered position, protected on all 
sides from the winds by lofty hills. 

Mons. B , the agent of the French Com- 
pany, had planted several different sorts of vines, 
which had been brought direct from France, and 
he gave it as his opinion, that both soil and cli- 
mate were suited to their cultivation, and looked 
forward to the day when wine might become an 
article of export. 

We had heard beforehand that it would be diffi- 
cult to procure provisions at this place, and had 
purchased a stock of preserved meats, which could 
then be obtained at a moderate price at Auckland 
or Wellington. And we had cause to be glad that 
we had done so ; for we found all articles of food 
scarce, even potatos, the European and native 
population not being large enough to cultivate 
sufficient for themselves, and the crews of the 
numerous whaling vessels which put into the 
harbour. 

Hakaroa had once been a favourite residence 

b2 
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of the natives ; but was partially abandoned after 
their principal chief, Tamaiharanui, had been kid- 
napped by the aid of the captain of the JSltzabeth, 
an English trading vessel. The story of this shame- 
ful affair has been variously related. The following 
is the version derived from native sources. 

Te Pehi,* the most influential chief of his day 
of a tribe called Ngatitoa^ being killed treacher- 
ously by some of Tamaiharanui's tribe, among 
whom he had trusted himself, in order to barter 
muskets for Pounamuf stone, it devolved on his 
near relatives,} Te Rauparaha and Rangihaeata^ 
to avenge his death. For such a chief, no satis- 
faction was considered worthy but the head of 
Tamaiharanui. In order, therefore, to transport 
themselves from Cook's Straits to Hakaroa, where 
they expected to find him, they made overtures 
to the supercargo of a vessel then lying at Kapiti^ 
who agreed to take them, with a body of natives 

* An interesting account of the mode in which this chief forced 
himself on board a South Sea trader, as she was sailing through 
Cook's Straits, in 182G, in order to obtain a passage to England, 
where ho expected to sco King Ocorge, and receive a present of 
firearms, will bn found In The Lihrary of Entertaining Knowledge, 

t Vide Ch. IT. 

X Vldo Tabulnr Vlow of the Pedigrees of Chiefs of the 
Ngatltoa Tribr, AppeiidU I. 
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about eighty in number^ to that place^ for the 
consideration of a cargo of flax^ to be delivered 
on their return. Once on boards they were, in 
fact, the masters, and the crew were obliged to 
do their bidding. When the ship cast anchor at 
Hakaroa they hid themselves below, while the 
captain, by their command, and, we may suppose, 
under the influence of fear for his life, represented 
himself to those who came alongside, as a trader 
for flax and provisions. Unsuspicious of any 
treachery from the white men, they gave the 
information that their chief was then residing 
in the valley of Wainui, a short day's journey 
distant, and readily agreed to carry a message to 
invite him to come over. 

During this interval, Te Rauparaha and his 
party never came on deck, except at night, and 
then merely for air, and in a small number at a 
time ; and so completely did they succeed in their 
plans, that on the third day Tamaiharanui, with 
his son and daughter, and several more of his 
tribe, came on board, and never discovered that 
danger was near, till, descending to the cabin, he 
found himself in presence of his enemies. The 
hidden bands then rushed on deck, and a general 
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massacre took place ; the chief and his daughter 
being alone presenred to be carried home in tri- 
umph. Fearfully must the captain and crew have 
repented of their iniquitous compact. The ship 
became as it were a shambles^ and during the 
voyage back to Cook's Straits, the native passen- 
gers feasted on their enemies' flesh. 

Tamaiharanui, while confined in the cabin with 
his daughter, a girl about sixteen years of age, 
called Nga Boimata (The Tears), who was left un- 
bound, persuaded her to throw herself into the sea, 
with the hope that she might swim ashore; for 
the vessel was then near the Heads. She was, 
however, drowned. And he, not having it in his 
power to make the same attempt at escape, was 
put to death shortly after his arrival in Cook's 
Straits. . The natives relate that his neck was 
thrust through with a red-hot ramrod, while he 
chanted a song, which he had composed to com- 
memorate his own fate. 

From a census which I took, I found the entire 
native population to be only forty-nine males — 
inclusive of six belonging to tribes of the Northern 
Island, who had come here in whaling vessels, and 
had settled after marrying natives of the place — 
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and forty females. They did not live in one 
settlement^ but were separated into four dififerent 
bodies^ each inhabiting its own village. The 
above numbers were obtained by writing down 
the names of every individual in each family. 

During a month's stay in this place^ only two 
claims to land were brought before the Commis- 
sioner's Court. One of these, however, was that 
of a company of French gentlemen, of Nantz 
and Bordeaux, and involved the question of their 
right to the whole of the Peninsula,* the more 
important, as it can boast of four very good har- 
bours. 

On a day appointed, nearly the whole native 
population of the neighbourhood assembled at an 
early hour in front of the Commissioner's resi- 
dence ; and before noon their numbers were aug- 
mented by a large party from the northern shores 
of the Peninsula with Iwikau at their head — a 
chief on whose support the agent of the French 
Company relied to counteract the opposition of 
the natives who resided at Hakaroa. It was 
generally understood that we should have a stormy 
debate; and the Commodorcj and several of his 
officers, as well as many of the colonists who 
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were present^ seemed to watch the proceedings of 
the day with much solicitude. The meeting, 
however^ terminated in a peaceable and orderly 
manner; and the native evidence^ though ob- 
tained with som^ little trouble^ after a patient 
investigation^ was of a satisfactory nature^ so 
far^ at leasts as it was the unanimous voice of all 
parties. 

Those who feel an interest in the subject are 
referred, for further information, to the copies of 
official documents inserted in the Appendix (II). 
Suffice it to say here, that the result was unfavour- 
able to the claim of the company, except to a 
limited extent. 

The Court of Inquiry closed on the ninth of 
September, and a few days after we took passage 
for Otakou in a small schooner. Commodore 
B^rard having the complaisance to send us on 
board in one of his boats. 

On our arrival, the only quarters we could 
procure were two rooms of a weather-boarded 
house, the othef part of which was appropriated 
as a store for the sale of rum and whalers' slops. 
The architect had probably been a ship's carpenter, 
for he had fitted up one of the rooms with tiers of 
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sleeping places of the form called by sailors bunks. 
We had no fire-place, and the daylight was visible 
through numerous chinks and cracks in our slight 
wall of boards, through which the air was freely 
admitted ; and whenever the wind blew, it drifted 
vfdth it a fine white sand from the neighbouring 
beach, which penetrated everywhere, and was a 
source of much annoyance. 

It was a matter of marvel to us, that we did 
not suffer more from being so exposed to the 
weather; for except when the wind was S.W., 
which is a cold quarter, and rushed down the 
harbour with great violence, we did not feel much 
inconvenience from the cold. 

Otakou is an inlet about ten miles long, and on 
an average one mile and a-half broad, taking a 
direction, by compass, nearly S.W. Its western 
Head is distinguishable by a remarkable white 
sand patch. A shoal, on which the sea breaks 
heavily, extends from this towards the eastern 
Head — a steep round bluff — leaving a channel^ 
however, running close to the bluff, which I was 
informed by the whalers, had a depth of three 
fathoms and a-half at low water. The land on 
either side the inlet is hilly or mountainous, with 

b5 
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here and there a pleasantly situated ralley, and 
one or two rather more extensive flats. The hills 
are clothed with wood, or a species of grass ftriti" 
cum scabrumj, known by the name of ''patiti." 
About six miles from the Heads is the island 
Rangiriri, which nearly divides the harbour into 
two equal parts. On either side of this island, 
there is a narrow passage, through which the tide 
runs with great rapidity ; and Nature has, more- 
over, defended it with steep rocky sides ; so that 
it seems to have been placed there as a citadel, to 
protect the inner harbour from an enemy. There 
are unfortunately many shoals between this point 
and the Heads, and the channels between them 
are intricate; but the authority of the whaler 
residents was in favour of their being sufficiently 
deep to admit ships of five or six hundred tons. 

The eastern and western borders of the inner 
harbour are similar to those of the outer, but 
steeper and more rugged, till you approach its 
southern extremity, where they are level, with 
very shoal water, leaving long mud flats as the 
tide ebbs. 

At this season of the year, there were plenty of 
fat pigeons in the woods, which were so tame, and 
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80 little afraid of the report of a gun^ that several 
would suffer themselves - to be shot one after 
another on the same tree. These proved a very 
acceptable addition to our stock of provisions^ 
which was beginning to fkil. And every now and 
then^ we had a present of ''patiki/' a fish not 
unlike the sole in appearance^ and quite equal to 
it in flavour, which a retired whaler used to spear 
on the shoals of the harbour. 

Here we were obliged to remain a month, vnth 
very little to do, but to take our daily exercise, 
pacing up and down the beach, admiring the huge 
skeletons of whales which lay half-covered by the 
tide, or moralizing over several deserted and 
ruinous buildings,* the evidences of former life 
and activity, which had only endured for a few 
years. Such objects were well calculated to en- 
courage gloomy thoughts and fancies, while the 

* In 1833, Messrs. G. and E. Weller, merchants, of Sydneyi 
formed a fishing establishment at Otakou, which was, for a short 
time, the most successful and important of any on the coast. In 
1834, the whales caught yielded 310 tons of oil, besides bone; and 
for several years there were from seventy-five to eighty Europeans 
constantly employed. In 1840, however, the oil obtained having 
fallen off to 14 tons, the fishery was abandoned, and the numerous 
buildings required in the days of prosperity for storehouses, &c. 
were now (1843) falling to decay. 
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monotonous dreary roar of the breakers on the 
bar sounded ever in saddening unison. 

One day, while thus occupied, we were much 
delighted at witnessing the forethought and in- 
genuity displayed by a sea-bird, a species of tern, 
called a "korora" by the natives, of which there 
were large flocks always hovering over the water, 
or crowded together on the sand-banks. The 
'* pipi," a shell fish, which is to be found on the 
beach, appears to be its favourite food. These 
little bivalves have, to a limited extent, the power 
of locomotion, and are generally found congre- 
gated together wherever there is a patch of soft 
sand, in which, as the tide recedes, they bury 
themselves, and remain concealed. But I have 
often watched them, as the first wave of the 
flowing tide washed over their territory, raise 
themselves to the surface, to bask, as it were, in 
the sea- water with shell half opened. The "korora" 
too has seen this. As the tide flows, he is busily 
occupied hovering over the line of beach, prepared 
to drop a small stone, which he holds in his beak, 
between the divided valves of the blind "pipi." 
He is then able to feast on his prey at leisure. 

A similar example of the ingenuity of a sea- 
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bird may be witnessed by any one who travels 
from Wakatane to Opotiki, in the Bay of Plenty. 
Near the former place are several miles of per- 
fectly smooth and very hard beach, on which, at 
low water, may be seen every here and there the 
broken shells of another, but much larger species 
of bivalve. This the bird carries to a great height, 
* whence it lets it fall on the beach, and then de- 
scends itself to pick out the flesh from the broken 
fragments of the shell. 

At Otakou, I saw, for the first time, the effect 
of a singular but dreadful disease^ called Tuha- 
waiki, by which a woman had lost her hands and 
toes, as though they had been frost-bitten. She 
was not more than thirty years of age, and ap- 
peared to be at present healthy. The mutilated 
stumps had healed, but the limbs had a shrivelled 
appearance, and were of a darker colour than 
other parts of her body. 

This disease must now be of rare occurrence, as 
I have never seen a case of it in the Northern 
Island, nor to the south of Hakaroa, more than 
two or three old cases of mutilations of the ex- 
tremities, said to have been caused by it. The 
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account^ given by the natives^ of its commence- 
ment and progress seemed to me to agree with 
descriptions of mortification of the extremities^ 
frequently seen^ at certain seasons^ in different 
districts on the Continent^ and attributable there 
to the use of unsound wheat or spurred rye. How 
far it may depend here on the poisonous action of 
food similarly infected^ I cannot venture to say. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

OLD POKBNI — THB "MOKO" OR TATTOO — NOT A MARK OP RAKK 
— K0HI*8 TALE — MOTIVES WHICH LED HIM TO CONSENT TO 
BE STRANGLED — THE CHIEF TAIAROA — A MISSIONARY AND PO- 
LICE MAGISTRATE DECEIVED — NATIVES NATURALLY PRONE TO 
FALSEHOOD, BUT EQUALLY BEADY TO CONFESS THB TRUTH 
AFTERWARDS — STRIKING OR SHOOTINO A PERSON BY PROXY — 
A "KANGA," or CURSE, VERY INSULTING TO A NATIVE — 
MISSIONARIES LIABLE TO CURSE INADVERTENTLY — MISHAP 
WHICH THUS BEFEL A CLERGYMAN — RELIGIOUS OBJECTIONS OF 
THE NEW ZEALANDER TO ALLOW FOOD TO TOUCH HIS HEAD 
OR BACK — HIS IDEAS OF THB CAUSE OF DISEASE — GREAT 
VALUE OF THB STONE CALLED ''POUNAMU*' — WHENCE OB- 
TAINED — HOW WORKED — ITS VALUE IN CHINA — ITS COMPO- 
SITION. 

Near us lived an old chief, named Pokeni, who 
frequently made inquiries about Te Rauparaha^ 
towards whom he expressed the greatest hatred. 
I found that many of his family had lost their 
lives in wars with that chief, and that he was 
an uncle of Tamaiharanui, whose tragical end 
has been related. He had outlived all those of 
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his own times and age, and was scarcely ever to 
be seen unaccompanied by a child, the great- 
grandson of his wife's elder brother, who occupied 
all his cares. 

The old man had the oddest looking being for 
a wife I had ever seen. One half of her face 
was tattooed in every respect like that of a man, 
while the other had no more marks than her sex 
entitled her to; so that two persons, who stood 
opposite each other, each viewing a different side 
of the face in profile, while she, perhaps, sat 
wrapped in her blanket, with a pipe in her mouth, 
would have pronounced the object to be a man, 
or a woman, according to the circumstance of his 
position. I afterwards met with several other old 
women of this tribe, who had similarly engraved 
on their faces many of the marks, which in the 
north island I had never seen but on males. 

It may not be out of place here to observe, that 
the tattoo or '^moko," as it is termed in native 
language, is neither intended to constitute a dis- 
tinctive mark between different tribes, nor to 
denote rank, as has been variously stated. It is, 
in fact, only a mark of manhood, and a fashion- 
able mode of adornment, by which the young 
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men seek to gain the good graces of the young 
women. It only so far denotes rank, that the 
poor man may not have the means of paying the 
artbt, whose skill is necessary. 




This engraving represents one side of a tattooed 
fece, the numbers, 1, 2, 3, &c., having reference 
to the names of the several scrolls or figures of 
which the"inoko"LB composed. Sometimes the 
space, commonly filled by scroll No. 11, has in its 
place one very similar to scroll No. 12. This is 
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the only notable variation I have ever seen^ and 
this is merely a matter of taste. As a general 
rule, two fully marked faces selected at hazard 
from distant parts of the country would, on com- 
parison, manifest merely some slight dissimilari- 
ties, attributable to the difference of skill or taste 
of the artists who had executed the work. The 
operation of tattooing is performed with a very 
small chisel, and being extremely painful, can only 
be done bit by bit, according as the patient has 
courage to endure it. 

The women have usually 
merely the lines on the 
lips, and a scroll depend- 
ing from the angles of the 
mouth, as shewn in the 
accompanying drawing; the 
fine blue lines, or scratches, 
which are often to be seen 
on their cheeks, arms, and breasts, being the 
offspring of each person's fancy. 

One day Pokeni came to me with a complaint 
that the father of Timoko, the child of his adop- 
tion, had, a short time before our arrival, been 
murdered by another chief of this place, named 
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Karetai, and some others. I had learnt to be 
cautious in believing the whole of a native's tale^ 
and therefore walked over to Karetai's place of 
residence^ on the eastern Head, to hear what he 
had to say to this charge. I found him very 
willing to meet his accusers at my house, in order 
that the truth might be discovered. This he did 
the next day, and the case was folly heard in the 
presence of all parties interested, except a chief 
named Taiaroa, when the following strange tale 
came to light. 

Karetai, Te Matahara, Kohi, and others, had 
bought a sealing boat among them, each having 
contributed a portion* of the payment. Kohi 

* The following statement of the amount of property contributed 
by each of the natives, ten in number, who had a share in the boat, 
was made during the investigation of the case : — 

Karetai, Te Matahara, I contr 
and two others 



Kohi 

Fohata 

Taheke 

Three others 



hara, I 

• • • • % 





Baskets of 
FotatOB. 


Pigs. 


ributed 


300 


21 


tt 


100 


6 


tt 


200 


6 


i> 


100 


5 


» 




4 



700 41 



If we suppose the potatos worth sixpence per basket of 351b8., 
and the pigs twelve shillings each, which is a moderate estimate, 
the sum paid was at least £42, a very handsome price for a second- 
hand boat. 
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falling ill^ and thinking himself at the point of 
deaths feared that his child^ about four years old, 
named Timoko, would never have any benefit 
from the boat. He therefore resolved to bum it. 
Shortly afterwards^ the boat being left at Koputai^ 
where Kohi lived, he took advantage of the ab- 
sence of the others "interested, and ordered a 
female, named Kurukuru, and a young man, 
named Rau-o-te-uri, to fill it full of dry brush- 
wood, and set fire to it. His wife Piro tried to 
dissuade him, and placed their child on it, but 
without effect. Kohi was then so ill that he 
could not walk, and was carried to a place near 
the boat, where he lay on the beach looking on 
while it was burning. 

The next morning Karetai came; but did no 
more than vent his anger in words. The day 
following, Te Matahara and the rest arrived. 
When they found the boat destroyed, they were 
greatly enraged, and running ashore, where Kohi 
was lying, assailed him with threats and curses. 
Te Matahara, the most violent,* kicked him, and 

* It appears, from the foregoing statement, that Kohi's share 
was one-seventh, and that the rest, except three who were probably 
slaves, had each paid nearly as much as he had — one indeed more. 
It was, therefore, natural that, daring the first burst of their angry 
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struck the ground repeatedly^ naming different 
parts of his body at each blow. He then fired 
his house^ and stript him of everything but his 
shirt. Kohi never said a word. All night he 
lay on the beach^ covered only with a few clothes^ 
which his wife and a slave carried to him secretly^ 
while the rest were asleep. In the morning Te 
Matahara again cursed Kohi^ kicked him^ and 
then went away. 

Piro, Eohi's wife, admitted the general correct- 
ness of this statement, but said the kicks given 
by Te Matahara were more severe than by his 
account they would have seemed to be. 

After Te Matahara left, Kohi remained two 
nights at Koputai. During the time that he lay 
on the beach, he had, unknown to everyone, con- 
cealed beneath his shirt a ^^ rakau-pounamu" or 
weapon made from the stone called *^pounamu," 
which belonged to him and Taiaroa. This he 
gave to Piro, as soon as they were alone, desiring 
her to hide it for their boy Timoko, and tell 
Taiaroa that it had been lost. 



feelings — when they found how Kohi had wilfully destroyed what 
they had obtained only after much longing and difficulty — they 
should have^treated him roughly. 
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On Taiaroa's arrival, he inquired for the **ra- 
kau-pounamu/' and was persuaded to believe that 
it had been destroyed in the house, when burnt. 
Kohi was then carried in a boat to Otaheiti, 
Taiaroa's place of residence. While crossing the 
harbour, Karetai and Te Matahara met their 
boat, and asked if Kohi was in it. Taiaroa 
replied, '* Tenei ta korua tangata," " Here is the 
man you have done for." 

On the second night after Kohi arrived at 
Otaheiti, Taiaroa advised him to consent to be 
strangled ; persuading him that, if he did not die 
speedily, people would say that Te Matahara had 
not caused his death, and he would then not 
obtain " utu" or satisfaction. So Kohi consented. 

The only persons present at the completion of 
the tragedy were the slave Kurukuru, who sat at 
the door to watch, and his wife Piro and Taiaroa 
within. Kohi, observing Taiaroa's hand tremble as 
he was tying the knot, said to him, '^ Kahore kia 
matau a Taiaroa ki te mea o te taura," " Taiaroa 
does not know how to make a noose." He then 
took the cord, tied a slip-knot, and adjusted the 
rope about his own neck. Piro sat at his feet, while 
Taiaroa pulled the rope tight, till he was dead. 
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This part of the tale was related by Piro with 
the greatest coolness^ and without a symptom of 
remorse. 

Immediately after this^ -Taiaroa went to Mr. 

W , a Wesleyan missionary, living at Wai- 

kouaiti, with crape tied round his hat, and com- 
plained that Kohi had been killed, in a very 
barbarous manner, by Te Matahara, who, he said, 
had jumped on his belly and chest, and then 
turned the body over, and jumped on his back, 

so that he died. Mr. W was thus persuaded 

to vnite a request to the police magistrate, resident 
at Hakaroa, to send constables to apprehend Te 
Matahara for the murder, and Karetai as an 
accomplice. Taiaroa was bearer of this letter to 
the police magistrate, who forthwith made appli- 
cation to the Government for force to seize the 
persons accused. 

Piro went to live ynth. a European, the partner 
of our landlord, and placed the "rakau-pounamu" 
in his charge. One day it was shewn to Colonel 
Godfrey and myself, in the presence of my natives. 
As the New Zealander is sure to relate all he 
sees and hears on the first occasion, its size, form, 
and colour, were soon described to the natives 
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who lived near us, when it was at once identified 
as Taiaroa's property, supposed to have been 
destroyed in the burning house. 

This discovery, it s?ems, induced Piro to make 
a clean breast, and to confess the part she had 
acted at her husband's death. 

Some months afterwards, I saw Taiaroa, who 
agreed to the correctness of the above statement, 
as far as related to himself. He seemed to think 
that he had acted very discreetly. Kohi was his 
*'teina,"* and it was his duty to obtain satis- 
faction for his death. In this case, he hoped to 
obtain it by the assistance of the laws of the 
Pakeha. 

We have here exhibited several points of the 
New Zealander's natural character, very important 
for the European colonist to understand, as teach- 
ing him that the former has many motives of 
acti(Hi quite different from his own, and that it 
is necessary to study these well, apart from the 
ideas natural to a European education, before he 
can hope to be able to refer a native's actions to 
their right source. 

As not the least remarkable, we observe the 

♦ Vide Vocabulary. 
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£eicility T^ith which Taiaroa appeared to adopt our 
laws^ while he was really only endeavouring to 
make use of them, as far as they served him to 
carry out his own ideas of what was befitting. 
At the same time, the Wesleyan missionary and 
police magistrate, no doubt, looked on his conduct 
as an example of the rapid march of European 
civilization, and a proof of the readiness yniii 
which British law would be appealed to hereafter. 
The result of my experience, derived from re- 
siding much among them, taught me to be very 
cautious how I received as true any statement 
obtained from purely native sources, if I could 
suggest to myself any motive for misrepresenta- 
tions. At the same time — although a New Zea- 
lander will not scruple, in many cases, to misstate 
and deceive, often even without the possibility of 
thereby deriving to himself any advantage, and 
apparently influenced merely by the proneness to 
exaggerate, common to the inventive faculty of a 
^'conteur*' — ^he is also, I firmly believe, incapable 
of persisting in a statement which he knows to be 
false, for any considerable length of time, and 
therefore, if carefully cross-examined, is very likely 
soon to tell the truth. 
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This peculiar trait of character cannot fail to 
attract the notice of any one who has long had 
intercourse with the natives. 

In the course of the ahove narrative, Te Mata- 
hara is described as having frequently cursed 
Kohi, while he struck the ground, naming at 
each blow some part of his body. A blow thus 
given by proxy amounts, in the estimation of a 
New Zealander, to the same thing as one actually 
given to the person, and is commonly so spoken 
of; so that, at first, I was under the impression 
that Kohi, and not the ground, had received all 
the blows, and it was only by inquiry that I learnt 
how the case really stood. 

Similar to this is the practice, when a new pa 
is erected in time of war, of naming some of the 
largest posts of the stoccade after the chiefs of the 
hostile tribe, and then firing at them, by way of 
expressing the deadly nature of the feud ; and it 
is not uncommon to hear a chief complain that he 
has been shot at, when on explanation it appears 
that he has only been thus shot in effigy. This 
form of insult is called a " tapatapa," or " tuku- 
tuku." It also comes under the more general 
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term " kanga/' which, although commonly trans- 
lated "curse/' has a more extended signification 
than that word. Thus it is a "kanga" to use 
any form of words which can establish a relation 
between a person, or a part of a person, and the 
verb to cook, or to eat, so that the person spoken 
of is the object of the action. Where an English- 
man says, "You be d d!" a New Zealander 

will say, "You be eat!" or "Your head be piit 
in a pot!" or something to that effect. 

Tenei tou roro, 

Ko te kowhatu e tu ki te ahi-kai: 

Kia reka iho ai 

Taku kaigna iho — e. 

"O that this were your brain! this very stone 
placed by the food-fire ! So would my banquet 
be thoroughly grateful to my taste." 

These lines are the concluding stanza of a hymn, 
which I heard sung on the occasion of the death 
of a chief, who was surprised, killed, and eaten, by 
his foe. His surviving relatives may therefore be 
excused for having shewn great sympathy with 
the spirit to which it gives utterance. It is, 
perhaps, the strongest form of "kanga" of which 
the language is capable. 

eg 
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Even to speak of any part of the body^ but 
especially of the head or back^ in such a manner 
that^ from the mode or tone of expression^ it can 
be inferred that it is intended to be the subject 
of an injury or indignity^ is equally^ in the esti- 
mation of a New Zealander^ a ^^ kanga^" an insult 
to be avenged by blood according to ancient usage. 

When we are aware of the peculiar mode of 
thinking common to the New Zealander on this 
subject^ we can understand how insulting it is to 
swear at him, or even to tell him you will " break 
his head," or ^^ box his ears," favourite expressions 
in the mouths of Englishmen ; nor can we wonder 
that they have often severely suffered for their 
indiscretion. Hence we have acquired among 
them the title of the cursing tribe : ^' Katahi te 
Iwi-kanga, Te Pakeha," "What a cursing tribe 
are the whitemen ! " 

I was once called upon to endeavour to obtain 
compensation from a native, who had destroyed, 
as it was stated, wantonly, several hundred yards 
of stout bullock-fence. I found that the fence had 
actually been in great part erected by this man, 
who was a good workman ; but on some dispute 
arising about the payment, the European, a violent 
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person^ cursed him^ and threatened to let loose on 
him a large and savage dog, which lay chained 
close to his house. On hearing this^ the native 
threw off his blanket, and, rushing at the posts 
and rails, vented his rage in chopping them to 
pieces with his axe. 

It has sometimes happened that even mission- 
aries, without being aware of the interpretation 
their words were capable of, have uttered "kanga'* 
in addressing their congregations, who have taken 
no more notice of the unintentional insult than, 
perhaps, to point out the error after the service. 
On one occasion, however, when a clergyman of 
great influence and experience unwittingly made 
a mistake of this sort, the honour in which he 
was held did not entirely protect him. I first 
heard the circumstance from old Te Heuheu, at 
Taupo, where it occurred, who, was very angry 
that a gentleman, while his guest, should have 
been insulted under any circumstances by one of 
his countrymen. 

When * ♦ * arrived at Te Heuheu's place 
of abode, there happened to be there some chiefs 
of Waikato tribe, who were not within the 
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pale of missionary influence. One of these was 
very importunate for tobacco, and thought to 
obtain the object of his desire by saying that 
he would listen to what ♦ * * had to say, 
if he would give him some. Then said * * *, 
^'I had better plug your ears with tobacco." 
These words, though a very natural and inno- 
cent joke in English ears, were a " kanga " 
to the old chiefs mode of thinking, and with 
this idea, before any one could interfere, he 
knocked off * * *'s hat, and then brandished 
his tomahawk, as if he were not yet satisfied. 

A New Zealand chief will never carry food, but 
in his hands, nor allow it to touch any part of 
his head, except his mouth. He will not even 
enter a cooking-house, or a building where any 
sort of food is suspended from the ceiling, lest 
his head should be for a moment under it. These 
ideas are instilled into his mind from youth, as 
part of the dogmas of his religion; and he 
believes that, if he transgresses the rules of his 
religion, he will be punished speedily in this 
world. The spirits of his departed ancestors, 
jealous of the infringement of their "ritenga" or 
rites^ will commission some spirit of their kin 
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to enter into his body, and feed on some vital 
part. The visible signs of this hidden and mys- 
terious process they believe to be the various 
forms of disease. The mildest forms of disease 
are hence supposed to be caused by the spirits of 
those who knew the sufferer while on earth, and 
are therefore imagined to be more merciful, and 
more reluctant to injure an old friend and relation : 
the worst forms are supposed to be caused by 
the spirit of a dead infant, who, having never 
contracted any affection for those on earth, 
tears and feeds on the vitals of his nearest kin 
without compunction. 

With these ideas of the origin of disease, 
they would never have sought for a cure in the 
natural remedial eflfects of herbs or other drugs. 
And such is found to be the case; their whole 
eflforts being directed to the means of driving 
or coaxing away the spirit. Of this I will say 
more in another place ; but the digression seemed 
necessary to render it intelligible, hojwr ♦ * ♦'s 
words were so offensive. 

To hear any one talk of placing food in his 
ear — a part of the head — without avenging* the 
insult, would be to a chief to incur the anger 
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of the spirits of the dead^ and the consequent 
punishment. To a missionary native it would 
be of much less moment^ from his belief that 
the God^ preached by the Pakeha^ had power over 
the malignant spirits of the dead^ and would pro- 
tect him. 

There is another form of ^'kanga" which is 
worthy of notice^ called an " apiti," which may be 
translated ^' double entendre ; " the word " apiti 
signifying ''a thing added/' or '^ a meaning added. 

I lived for a long time with a very large tribe^ 
Ngatiwakaue^ who had abolished from their vo- 
cabulary the word ''Kai," in common use over 
all the rest of New Zealand to signify "food," 
for which they substituted "tami," because one 
of their chiefs had, among other names, received 
that of "Nga-kai" (plur. of food). They could 
no longer use this word; for such an expression 
as "Homai nga kai maku," "Give me food to 
eat," which might be frequently in any one's 
mouth, might be construed, "Give me Nga-kai 
to eat." I was often much amused at the diffi- 
culty experienced by strangers, when on a visit, 
in remembering not to use this word in its ordi- 
nary sense, and their consequent embarrassment, 
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when it half slipped out. At length I became 
so familiar with the synonym of the tribe, that 
I sometimes used it when out of the circle of 
old Nga-kai*s influence, and was then laughed 
at for so doing. 

Some tribes are more sensitive on these points 
than others; and an expression, which would be 
a curse with one, might be in everyday use with 
another, and be thought nothing of. Thus Kai- 
tahu use the word "papa** indiscriminately to 
signify "bread," or "father," and many other 
words with double meanings, which would shock 
the ears of Ngati-wakaue, and most other tribes 
in the North Island. 

It has been seen with what solicitude Kohi 
endeavoured to hide his " rakau-pounamu" for his 
son. This weapon is to the natives as great a 
treasure, as any of the most precious stones are 
to us. It is thought worthy to be distinguished 
by a name, as was King Arthur's sword "Cali- 
bum," and is handed down, an heir-loom, from 
father to son. I will therefore give some descrip- 
tion of it, and of the stone from which it is 
fsibricated. 

c5 
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In the norlhem island it is called a " patu- 
poanamu" or " meii-pounamu." A very cele- 

t^g^^^ brafed one which I saw 
'mKBoS^ m the possession of Te 
^ JP" f'H Heuheu, at Taupo, was of 
the ibrm here represented, 
about twenty inches long, 
the blade about four inches 
wide, and ihree-fourths of 
an inch thick in the mid- 
dle, tapering on either side 
to a tolerably sharp edge. 
The atone was of a pale 
green colour, mixed with 
opal, so as to present a 
wavy appearance, like that 
of a mackerel sky, translucent at the edge, and 
not disfigured by a single black speck. This 
weapon was named " Kaiarero," and was ob- 
tained from a chief of the east coast) whom an 
ancestor of Te Heuheu had killed in battle. 

Specimens of the stone are found, in detached 
blocks or pebbles, in several mountain torrents 
on the west coast of the Middle Island. The 
places most renowned, near which it is sought, 
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are Arahura and Ohonu^ on the north-west coasts 
Wakatipu, a lake in the interior, one of the 
sources of the river Matau, and Piopiotahi, a tor- 
rent on the south-west coast. 

At the last-named place, a large block of several 
tons, valueless to the natives from its size, had 
been brought down from the mountain by some 
ancient rush of water, and left in the middle of 
the stream. This part of the coast, although we 
have as yet no correct chart of it, has for a long 
time been well known to the sealers. One of 
these, being at Sidney, heard that this sort of 
stone was valuable in China, and having seen 
the large block at Piopiotahi, conceived the idea 
that he had a mine of wealth within his reach. 
To some extent he was right. The information 
which he possessed, in those days of speculation, 
quickly caused the formation of a company, in which 
a Manilla merchant was chiefly concerned; and 
this man, with a party of miners, was sent down 
to New Zealand to blow the rock into fragments 
of a convenient size for export. Having cut a new 
channel for the stream, they, with infinite labour, 
owing to the extreme toughness of the stone, were 
able to send a few tons in a vessel to Manilla, to 
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test its value. The workmen remained on the 
spot for several months; after which^ having 
nearly exhausted their provisions^ and ruined their 
tools^ hopeless of receiving their arrears of pay^ 
they concealed^ by burying in the ground^ the 
fruits of their labour^ and then scattered them- 
selves among the small settlements about Foveaux's 
Straits. 

The specimens carried to China were found to 
be of a quality not esteemed there^ beiiig dis- 
figured by the presence of small black specks^ like 
the mica grains in granite. So the speculation 
failed. The year following^ a small quantity was 
carried to Wellington^ and obtained a roady sale 
among the natives there^ at one shilling per pound 
weight. 

In search of this stone^ the natives of other 
places have been in the habit of making lopg 
voyages, and journeys across the mountains from 
the easjt to the west coast. When procured, it 
is fashioned, and polished, by rubbing it on flat 
blocks of sandstone. This is a work of so much 
labour, that to finish such a weapon, as that above 
described, often requires two generations. Hence 
one cause of the great value set upon it. Another 
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cause of its value is that the extreme toughness 
of the stone enables it to bear a fine edge; so 
that^ before the New Zealanders knew the value 
of iron^ they had a useful substitute for it, from 
which they made hatchets and chisels.* 

By some the strange notion has been enter- 
tained that this stone was found in a soft state 
by the natives; it not being credited that they 
could have learnt the art of fashioning it other- 
wise. Mr. Banks and Capt. Cook also expressed 
their wonder by what process this was done; as 
they found the stone so hard as to resist the force 
of iron. But sandstone will cut it as readily as 
it does iron ; and holes are drilled through it with 
the aid of a little fine hard sand and water, and 
a sharp pointed stick, by a simple process which 
is described in another place. 

Stones of different qualities, determined by 
different shades of colour and transparency, are 
distinguished from one another by names, and 
have correspondiing values. The best quality is 

* Upon this island there was a larger house than any we had yet 
seen; hut it seemed unfinished and was full of chips. The wood- 
work was squared so even and smooth, that we made no douht of 
their haying among them Tery sharp tools. — Cook* a Voyage^ by 
Eawkeatoortht 4to. toI. ii. p. 320. 
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called " kahurangi" (i*obe-of-the-heavens), a word 
often usedj in the same way as we use the word 
jewel in poetry, to denote a precious object. 

Whaia e koe ki te iti kahurangi; 

Kia tapapa koe. He maunga tiketike. 

Follow after the little " kahurangr* (jewel, or nobleman), 
That you may give birth to a lofty mountain, 

are lines which applied to a woman of rank who 
had fallen in love with a slave, and were sung to 
her by her relatives who disapproved of her un- 
worthy connexion. 

In Phillip*s Mineralogy this stone is described 
under the name of Nephrite, and is said to occur 
in the Hartz, in Corsica, in China, in Egypt, in 
New Zealand, and in other islands of the Pacific, 
its composition being — 

Magnesia 31-00 

Silica 50-60 

Alumina 1000 

Oxide of iron 5*50 

Oxide of chrome *05 

Water 2-75 

99-80 
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CHAPTER III. 

NATIVE POPULATION OF OTAKOU— CAUSES OP ITS DIMINUTION — 
ERRONEOUS OPINIONS AS TO THE GENERAL DECLINE OF THE 
ABORIGINAL POPULATION OF NEW ZEALAND -— EDINBURGH RE- 
VIEW ON THE SUBJECT — NUMEROUS REMAINS OF OLD PAS NO 
EVIDENCE OF A FORMER LARGE POPULATION — PROPORTION OP 
MALES TO FEMALES ~ STATE OF FEMALES — CASE OF SUICIDE — 
HEALTH OF NATIVES — CLIMATE — CANNIBALISM — SACRED CHA- 
RACTER OF A " TAUA " OR MILITARY FORCE — MEANING OF THE 
TERMS " TAPU " AND " NOA " — REASONS FOR BELIEVING THAT 
THE POPULATION HAS INCREASED DURING THE LAST TEN 
YEARS. 

There are very few natives now residing about 
the shores of Otakou. The whalers say that 
they were formerly much more numerous^ and 
account for their decrease by a great mortality^ 
which befel them during an epidemic of mea- 
sles^ a few years ago/ and by losses sustained 
in their wars with Te Rauparaha. 

I cannot myself believe this to be true to the 
extent supposed. One cause^ why a larger po- 
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pulation was formerly noticed here^ appears to 
have been overlooked. It was one of the first 
places in this part of the Island which was 
much frequented by Europeans. The natives 
flocked to^ and assembled rounds them^ because 
they brought treasures as valuable and attractive^ 
as the mines of California are to the present 
generation. 

When the whales began to desert the harbour, 
the Europeans sought them in other localities, 
where it was not long before a native population 
also sprung up. Thus it happened that many 
natives left Otakou, in order to go to Waikouaiti, 
and other places where whaling stations had 
been formed; leaving behind only a remnant, 
consisting^ probably, of those whose families had 
originally belonged to it. 

Not only at this place, however, but in other 
parts of New Zealand, a notion prevails that the 
native population has been gradually on the de- 
crease, since the Islands were first discovered by 
Captain Cook. The same opinion has latterly 
been more widely circulated, and the ultimate 
extinction of the Aboriginal race is now con- 
templated by many as a matter of certainty. 
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I believe this to be a fallacy likely to mislead 
the intending colonist^ if he consider it a favour- 
able circumstance — and^ at the same time> to act 
diisadvantageously on the native race^ if it be 
thereby regarded as merely sojourning for a time 
on the earthy and not as comprising a number 
of highly intellectual human beings, who will 
eventually take their place side by side with the 
white man, as equals in civilization. 

The period which must elapse before this is 
thoroughly accomplished will no doubt be a long 
one; but it is a consummation of events that 
should ever be kept in view by the colonist; for 
he has the two powerful motives of duty and 
interest to encourage him to use his endeavours 
to bring it about. 

A great many circumstances have been men- 
tioned as causes to account for this supposed 
decrease of the native population; but it is 
worthy of remark that the only one, that dates 
from a period subsequent to their intercourse 
with Europeans, to which much importance has 
been assigned, is the use of the blanket. With 
regard to the rest, granting them to be founded 
on correct observation, which, in many cases. 
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they certainly are not, it will be allowed that 
most of them had much greater force in ancient 
times, long before any European ever visited New 
Zealand ; and that, since the introduction of 
Christianity and civilization, they have gradually 
declined: so that, the cause of evil being weak- 
ened or removed, we ought now to expect an 
increase of population to be the consequence. 
For instance, — the fatal wars, which followed 
the first partial introduction of fire-arms, have 
for many years ceased, and can therefore be re- 
garded only as having been a temporary check 
to population. 

I cannot allow the idea, that " superstition 
forbad this people to give food to their sick, and 
so killed thousands," to have been well founded. 
It was the custom, it is true, to leave the care 
of the sick very much to nature; because the 
New Zealander, having different ideas as to the 
origin of disease from ourselves, had no know- 
ledge of drugs of any sort. But a small hut 
without the pa was built for the sick person, 
who was there supplied with food. Can it be 
believed that this practice was so very destructive 
to life? 
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Neither can polygamy be fairly assigned as a 
cause of the decrease of population. It must 
have existed while the population was increasing 
to its greatest amount. Besides^ it has prevailed 
in some of the most populous parts of the world. 

Suicide — infanticide — witchcraft — and such like 
practices^ whatever might have once been their 
importance as causes destructive to life^ are among 
those which have materially declined. 

In a recent number of the Edinburgh RevieWy* 
the decrease of the native population is treated 
as a well-known fact. The writer of the article 
referred to places, his view of the case before the 
reader in a very striking and able manner; and, 
as he also says that he was several years resident 
in New Zealand, his opinions are on that account 
the more likely to be adopted by others. For 
this reason I shall notice some of the principal 
arguments by which he supports them. 

In the first place, the writer says, — ^' Previous 
to the establishment of British authority, the 
aggregate number of the natives was considered 
to be near 120,000. In 1840, it was calculated, 
by Dr. Dieffenback, at 114,000. Subsequent ac- 

* Jan. 1860. 
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counts have redaced it to 109^000 : and it is the 
general impression of the missionaries that an 
accurate census^ if now taken^ would exhibit a 
total somewhat^ and perhaps even considerably^ 
short of 100,000." None of these numbers, how- 
ever, can be looked on as the result of a census, 
or of any other than purely ideal computations. 
The first was founded on a knowledge of but a 
part of New Zealand, and that perhaps compris- 
ing some of its most populous districts.* And 
the most that can be said of the succeeding esti- 
mates is that they were approximations, made on 
less rough guesses than the first. 

It is clear that no argument can be founded 
on the supposed correctness of these imaginary 
numbers ; for it is notorious that a practised eye 
alone is able to form a tolerable estimate of the 
number of a body of men, even when placed 
together, as, for instance, soldiers are on a parade. 
An inexperienced eye will not judge within several 
hundreds of the correct number, although it may 
not exceed one or two thousand. How much 
more difficult — ^how impossible — to arrive at a just 

* Bay of Plenty — ^Bay of Islands — Hokianga — and other places 
in the north part of the Island, best known to the missionaries. 
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approximation to the real amount of the popula- 
tion spread over New Zealand, a space equalling 
that of Great Britain, from merely travelling 
through portions or even the whole of the country ! 

The writer then makes this reflection: — "It 
should also he remembered that errors in censuses 
usually consist in omissions, and not additions. 
Thus, if the errors be assumed to be greater in 
1838 than in 1848, the earlier number would 
probably have to be increased in> a far greater 
ratio than the last; and the actual decrease vrill, 
consequently, have been greater than the figures 
which we have quoted represent.** 

But as the numbers given for the amount of 
population, at these different epochs, were not 
censuses, but imaginary, it appears to me that 
this argument falls to the ground. 

It would, I apprehend, be more correct to say 
that the numbers of any population are most 
likely to be exaggerated, in proportion to our 
ignorance of their real amount; ^^omne ignotum 
pro magnifico " being a principle of human error, 
as true now, as in the days of Tacitus. And, a 
little farther on, the writer gives a very satisfac- 
tory proof of this, in the following quotation from 
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Jarces^s Hawaiian History: — '^Cook^s vague es- 
timate in 1779 made the population of Hawaii 
400,000. But 300,000 would have been nearer 
the mark." Here we see an exaggeration to the 
extent of one third of the reduced number, 
made, too, by a cautious and accurate observer. 

I think, therefore, we may more reasonably 
conclude that the errors in the first pseudo-census 
of New Zealand consisted not in omissions, as 
this writer would have it, but in additions. And 
this conclusion is strengthened, by reflecting that 
the early estimate referred to was made by per- 
sons who knew little of New Zealand, except the 
northern and more populous parts of it. Should 
this view be correct, and it be granted that 
120,000, the estimate of 1838, was above the 
mark, we may even come to the conclusion that, 
instead of having decreased, the population has 
increased since that time: for Governor Grey, 
who may be quoted as the best possible authority 
on the subject, having the advantage of knowing 
accurately the amount of population of the parts 
of the Island, of which a census is said lately 
to have been taken, states, in a dispatch* to Earl 

« Dated 9th July, 1849. Vide Blue Book, 
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Grey, that the whole native race may be estimated 
at 120,000. 

Hence it would appear, also, that Governor 
Grey does not coincide in the general impression, 
which the writer, as above stated, ascribes to the 
missionaries. 

In the same page, it is suggested, that a 
*' diminution in the population may be more 
safely inferred from the number of abandoned 
places of abode or ^kaignas,' throughout the 
country, and from the visible decline of those 
pahs or kaignas, which come under the travel- 
ler's observation after an interval of a few years, 
without any equivalent increase by migration 
elsewhere." 

The writer has here fallen into a very natural 
and prevalent error; as will appear, when the 
habits of the New Zealander, in reference to this 
point, are understood. 

The inference, that the remains of a great 
number of "pas" bespeak the existence of a 
more numerous population in past times, rests 
on the idea that they were all, or the greater 
part of them, inhabited by natives alive at the 
same time. But in point of fact the inhabitants 
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of these pas were never a stationary body^ like 
those of a town or village in England. 

In former days, when one tribe was at war with 
its neighbour^ those families^ who were more nearly 
connected with each other^ associated together for 
mutual protection^ and built a ^^pa" or fortifi- 
cation. These, being intended merely as places 
of defence, were readily abandoned, when the 
exhausted state of their neighbouring cultivation 
grounds, or other circumstances, rendered another 
locality more convenient. Often, what would ap- 
pear to us trivial reasons, were to them sufficient 
for a removal; for instance, — the death of a 
chief, or of some of his family. Though the spot 
was thus abandoned, the party, who had once lived 
%ere, did not cease to consider it their own. 
Many of their dead lay buried in the neighbour- 
hood, and no other persons, although of the same 
tribe, would think of selecting that place for a 
residence, without the invitation or consent of the 
descendants of those who had formerly occupied it. 

Besides such voluntary removals, when a pa 
was taken by an enemy, as frequently happened^ 
it was very seldom re-occupied. The victorious 
party, had they desired to do so, were- unable to 
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hold a place^ situated in a country surrounded by 
enemies; and^ having atoned for some old injury 
by the success they had met with^ were anxious 
to make good their retreat before the alarm was 
spread. As to the vanquished^ although^ as gene- 
rally happened^ a considerable* number of them 
escaped^ they would prefer to divide themselves 
among their neighbours^ or to build a new Pa 
elsewhere ; indeed^ the soil stained by the blood of 
their relations was **tapu" or sacred. f 

But there are other circumstances to be noticed^ 
which tended still more to multiply these Pas. 

On the confines of the districts inhabited by 
different tribes, there was generally a wide space 
of debateable land. Before any fatal cause of 
dispute arose, parts of each tribe dwelt on this 
land, and, being connected by intermarriages, 

* Thus at the stonning of the Tumu, a well-known Fa in the 
Bay of Plenty, the defenders did not amount to 400, of all ages 
and sexes; while their assailants numbered at least 1000 armed 
men. Both sides had firearms. Yet, when the place was lost, 
after an obstinate resistance, two-thirds of the conquered made 
good their retreat across an open country; the nearest place of 
refuge being thirteen or fourteen miles distant. 

t While the spot remained *' tapu** or sacred, no one could tread 
on it without offence to the relations of the slain. It required the 
intervention of a *^ tohunga" or priest, to remove this interdict. 
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cultivated it side by side. There they had Pas 
to protect them against some commcm enemy. 
But when a feud commenced^ a separation would 
take place^ either party dreading what the otber'a 
intentions might be ; and each would tall back on 
the main body of its tribe. Thus these Pas and 
lands were left desolate. 

At the present day^ there are extensive tracts of 
debateable land in the North Island of New Zea- 
land; and^ although the adjoining tribes are not 
now at war with each other^ still peace has not 
been so long and firmly established^ but that^ if 
the question of ownership were mooted^ it might 
lead to fresh disputes. From mutual prudence> 
therefore^ the land remains unoccupied by either 
tribe; so that the passing traveller^ seeing the 
evident marks of former inhabitants^ may easily 
be led to imagine that the owners of the land 
had all perished^ and that consequently the popu- 
lation of the country had greatly decreased. 

The opinion that, in the present day, " pahs and 
places of abode are frequently observed by the 
traveller to decline after a few years, without any 
corresponding increase elsewhere," is one with 
which I cannot agree. It is not every traveller 
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who takes the pains to inquire into the cause of 
the observed change^ or is indeed sufficiently 
acquainted with the language of the country^ to 
be capable of doing so satisfactorily. Whenever 
the abandonment of a Pa^ or residence^ has taken 
place^ my observations induce me to believe that 
the inhabitants can be traced to have migrated to 
some other, it may be, very distant place. Within 
the last few years, for instance, great numbers of 
the Te Ati-awa tribe have removed from Wai- 
kanae to Taranaki. 

The writer says, in support of his opinion, that 
'^ in the town of Wellington, the six or seven Pas 
which existed at the first settlement of Port 
Nicholson, have dwindled to two principal Pas, 
and a small knot of natives at the Pa Kumutoto." 
But I believe that, if his investigations had been 
carried further, he would have ascertained that 
" Taringa-kuri" and his tribe had removed to the 
neighbourhood of Wairerapa; and diat many 
other natives connected with Taranaki had re- 
moved to that place. 

It is also worthy of reflection that, when the 
first settlers went to Port Nicholson, the fact of 
their being the only large body of Europeans in 

D 2 
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that part of the country made them the centre 
of general attraction^ because they had brought 
to the country plenty of everything the New Zea- 
landers most desired. As other settlements arose 
along the coasts^ and as the Europeans gradually 
spread themselves over the country^ as keepers of 
stock, or cultivators of the land^ Wellington 
ceased to be the only point of attraction. This 
circumstance has doubtless tended to draw away 
and disperse many of those^ who in former days 
found it more profitable to seat themselves nearer 
the town. 

It is easy to say that ''the natives are them- 
selves well aware of the falling off of the popu- 
lation." But who has ever found that any reliance 
could be placed on accounts derived from natives 
of the ancient numerical force of their tribe? 
Speaking of their *' taua" or military force, which 
went out to fight in olden times, they will tell you 
that it was " be mano," a thousand, or " he tini 
noa iho," a great many. But these statements 
always appeared to be the exaggeration of igno- 
rance or vanity : much the same as the vague idea 
that our ancestors were larger and stronger men 
than ourselves. 
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The next point to be considered is^ whether or 
not there is an undue excess of males in New 
Zealand ; that is^ such an excess as might reason- 
ably be supposed to cause a falling off of the 
population. The writer says that, ^* even to super- 
ficial observers, the most striking peculiarity in the 
population of New Zealand, is the small number 
of women in proportion to men." But, before we 
admit this to its full extent, we should reflect that 
superficial observers will probably judge from what 
they see near the European settlements, where 
there are always a great many males, who have 
come from a distance, in order to exchange their 
labour for clothes and other commodities. 

In the absence of more complete information, 
the writer relies principally on the evidence of 
returns of the population of Wellington, and of 
five places between it and Taranaki, which is 
included. From these the following proportions 
are deduced: — 

Male inhabitants of Pas at Fort Nicholson 360 100 



Female inhabitants of ditto 273 75-8 

Males of all ages of the five Pas referred to 3999 100 

Females of all ages of ditto 3082 77 

We are informed, however, in a note, that a more 
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careful census of the Wanganui tribes/ taken in 
1846, gave for result — 

Males of all ages 1739 100 

^ = nearly. 

Females of all ages 1501 86*5 

I may be allowed to add to the above the pro- 
portion obtained from a census, made by myself 
in 1844, of the inhabitants of six placesf in the 
Middle Island, by writing down the name of every 
individual, and distinguishing the sex : — 

Males of all ages 157 100 

= • — s= nearly. 

Females of all ages 145 92.3 

This I believe to represent more nearly what are 
actually the proportions of the males and females 
throughout New Zealand; for I look on the dis- 
trict between Wellington and Taranaki, which 
has so recently been ravaged by war, throughout 

* By comparing the censuses of the same tribes, taken in 1843 

and 1846, it appears that the population of that district had su£Eered 

no diminution in the intermediate time. 

Males. Females. TotaL 
t Banks of Waitaki 25 15 40 

Te Wai-a-te-ruati 63 65 128 

Taumutu 10 10 20 

Wairewa 5 5 10 

Hakaroa 43 41 84 

Wakaoroi (Pigeon Bay) 11 9 20 

157 145 202 
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its whole exteutj as one peculiarly unfitted to 
furnish the basis of a general conclusion on this 
subject. 

Without, however, pretending to determine what 
may actually be the relative proportions of the 
sexes, and agreeing fully with the writer that an 
undue excess of males, for the reasons he mentions, 
tends to produce an effect disadvantageous to the 
fecundity of a population, it is contended that we 
have no reason to suppose that the disproportion, 
whatever it may be, is such as to account for the 
alleged falling off of population, or, in fact, that 
any alteration has taken place in the relative pro- 
portions of the two sexes generally, within the 
period during which the decrease of population 
is supposed to have been going on. The pro- 
portion which the males bear to the females is 
the same, for all we know to the contrary, as it 
was, while the numbers of the New Zealandets 
were increasing to their present amount from an 
inconsiderable' body. 

On reference to the published tables of the 
Registrar General,* it appears that, at the time of 

* Ninth Annual Report, 1S4S, p. 176, et seq. 
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the census of 1841^ the numbers and proportions 
of the two sexes in England were — 

Males of all ages 7785224 100 ^^, 
° ^ nearly. 

Femles of all ages 8144610 104 

In the same tables^ it is to be remarked^ that 
several instances occur of counties* or towns in 
which the males were more numerous than the 
females. For instance, — the following was then 
the proportion of the two sexes in Tavistock and 
Okehampton, two towns in the central part of 
Devon, in peculiarly healthy localities, where there 
would seem to be no natural impediment to the 
increase of population : — 

Males of all age« 23160 100 

= s= — nearly. 

Females of all ages 22708 98 

We know that the population of England has 
doubled itself within the last fifty years, notwith- 
standing the checks on increase due to the large 
number of marriages which, from prudential 
motives, take place late in life, and to the number 
of females who remain spinsters, and without 
children. Are we to conclude that in a country 

• E.ff, Surrey (without London), Herefordshire, Staffordshire, 
Butlandshire, Xincolnshire, Monmouthshire. 
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* like New Zealand, where, at any rate, such checks 
never existed, a proportion even as unfavourable, 
as either of those adduced by the writer, would 
be a bar to the increase of population ?" 

Further conclusions, unfavourable to the in- 
crease of population in New Zealand, are drawn 
by the writer from the small number of children 
in proportion to that of adults, as shewn by the 
tables already referred to, and by comparing these 
numbers with numbers given by other statistical 
tables for Ireland and the United States. 

It will, doubtless, be granted that any compari- 
son of statistical tables, unless known to be con- 
structed on an uniform plan, is very likely to lead 
to error. The returns relating to New Zealand, 
from which the small number of children is in- 
ferred, divide the population into fou» classes — 
men, women, boys, girls — which are indefinite 
terms. The numbers they give are, therefore, 
of no value for comparison with numbers taken 
from other statistical tables, unless we know what 
age was taken to fix the limit between the adult 
and the child. As it would be impossible to as- 
certain with accuracy the age of a New Zealander, 
the missionaries or others, who framed the tables, 

d5 
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were no doubt guided by external appearance. I 
think^ therefore^ it will be allowed^ that no argu- 
ment can be based on their authority^ except so 
far as regards the actual numbers of males and 
females of all ages. 

As a supposed cause of deficiency in the num- 
bers of females^ the writer insists much on the 
degraded state in which they are held in New 
Zealand. 

Their position^ it is true^ will not bear com- 
parison with that generaUy enjoyed by the weaker 
sex in more civilized countries; but it never ap- 
peared to me to be nearly so bad as described in 
the following sentence: — *^The most severe and 
painful labour falls on them. They bear heavy 
weights^ and do nearly all the field-work, besides 
all the work in doors. They are literally treated 
as beasts of burden. It is to be feared that the 
missionaries, having for the most part been struck 
with the enormity of those grosser practices, which 
they deemed peculiarly sinful, have, in their 
teaching, neglected other no less essential mo- 
ralities." 

No one, I feel certain, would have recorded such 
an opinion, who had ever seen the New Zealanders 
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dragging their large canoes from the woods^ where 
they were built^ a distance often of many miles^ 
to the nearest river, or felling and burning timber, 
in order to prepare ground for cultivation. Such 
work is the peculiar province of the males. It is 
the duty of the female to prepare baskets for the 
crop, and, when packed, to assist in carrying it 
home; but this latter work is chiefly performed 
by slaves of both sexes ; for New Zealand has its 
privileged class of females, who are principally 
occupied in weaving mats, in domestic cares, and 
other sorts of employments more suited their sex. 

There are powerful motives* which forbid a 
New Zealand gentleman to allow a basket of food 
to come in contact with his back; and for that 
reason the women and slaves are most frequently 
seen carrying potatos for sale about the European 
settlements. But view him under other circum- 
stances, stript, and prepared to exert his strength in 
felling the trees of the forest, and you will acknow- 
ledge that he does his share of labour manfully. 

How far the missionaries might have succeeded 
in prevailing on the New Zealanders to discon- 
tinue the practice of making their women carry 

* Vide p. 30, and Appendix. 
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heavy loads on their backs^ and in inculcating 
other " no less essential moralities/' it is difficult 
to judge. But^ before we suffer our humane 
sympathies to blame any of them on this account^ 
we should not forget that a great deal of labour, 
equally unbecoming the sex^ is performed by 
women even in our own country. Witness the 
heavy loads constantly carried to Covent Garden 
market on the heads of Welch women. Witness 
also the condition of the female apprentice very 
generally in our farm houses. For, if it is from 
the omission to teach such an essential morality, 
that the New Zealand women are now to be seen 
carrying the heavy loads on their backs, what 
must have been the omissions of our own clergy 
and dissenting ministers ? 

It has not, I apprehend, been sufficiently con- 
sidered, that time> and altered circumstances, will 
alone avail to eradicate many of those bad habits 
and practices, which have acquired strength from 
the instructions and example of ages. 

It would be interesting to inquire, how many 
immoralities, now in practice among the various 
nations of Europe, are to be traced to old habits 
of their heathen ancestors, which have been re- 
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tained^ notwithstanding that Christianity has been 
the professed religion for so many centuries. 

The following passage completes the writer's 
picture of the wretched condition of the New 
Zealand female. I place it before the reader^ 
and^ at the same time^ what I hope will be con- 
sidered satisfactory proof that he has^ at any 
rate in one instance^ been deceived as to the 
grounds on which he appears to have formed his 
opinion. 

"Nor is it," he says, "by hard labour alone 
that the Polynesian woman suffers. For small 
faults, real or pretended, they are often cruelly 
beaten, and, for grave offences, killed. For ex- 
ample, — about the middle or latter end of June, 
1843, one of the wives of a native chief at 
Kaweranga- on -the -Thames (New Zealand), for 
some alleged offence, was hung up by the heels, 
naked, and exposed to the view of the whole 
tribe. In that state, she was most barbarously 
beaten. This treatment had such an effect upon 
her, that she got hold of a musket loaded with 
ball, placed the muzzle towards her body, and 
fired it by placing her toe against the trigger. 
The ball passed through her lungs, and lodged 
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in her spine. She languished for eight or ten 
days^ and then expired." 

We are not informed^ on what authority this 
statement rests. But^ if my recollection does not 
deceive me^ the same tale, or something like it, 
appeared in a local newspaper, where simple facts 
were frequently to be found similarly distorted. 

It so happened that I visited Kauaeranga 
shortly after the event took place, and, as it was 
my duty to do, made inquiry on the spot into 
the circumstances of the case. I copy the fol- 
lowing account of it from the Report made by 
me at the time to the proper authorities: — 

''Auckland, 13th Joly, 1848. 



<€ 



On my return to the Mission Station, I heard 
that a very sad case of suicide had occurred dur- 
ing my absence, at a little settlement below 
Mr. Preece's* house. 

''A married woman, named Tuimuka, had 
formed a criminal attachment to a young man, 
named Wharemahi, while residing apart from her 
husband, but under the protection of a matua, 
(relative) named Kaheke. One morning they were 

* Resident Missionary. 
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discovered, and the little party immediately crowd- 
ed around the delinquents: Kaheke gave both a 
severe scolding, and also struck the female two or 
three blows with his hand, who drew her blanket 
over her head, and said not a word. About two 
hours after she retired to a house, in which had 
been huBg up a tapued gun : this she loaded, 
and, placing the mouth close to her throat and 
leaning over it, discharged it. 

" Mr. Preece, who saw her soon after, informed 
me that the ball passed by the side of the wind- 
pipe, and could be felt in the muscles at the back 
part of the shoulder, just about the upper edge of 
the scapula. 

" Having lingered seven days, she died. During 
this time she spoke but little, replying to Mr. 
Preece's inquiries, that she and her lover had 
agreed that, if discovered, they would shoot them- 
selves. The young man threatens to kill one of 
Kaheke's slaves as a payment. This person was 
for several years a missionary, and lived, when a 
lad, in the service of the Rev. A. Browne, of 
Tauranga. So firmly rooted are the habits and 
superstitious feelings which have grown up in 
minds through many generations.'^ 
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The state of health of the New Zealander next 
comes under the consideration of the writer, as 
haying had an effect on their numbers ; and his 
conclusion is that " their constitution is what we 
should call unsound." 

That phthisis is a disease of which a great many 
of the natives die annually is a fact too well estab- 
lished to admit dispute ; but it seems doubtful if 
strumous complaints are so prevalent with them, 
as in our own country; and I am certainly not 
disposed to agree with him in considering a stru- 
mous habit of body, by any means, "universal" 
among them. 

His argument, that the Maori, having migrated 
from a tropical climate, brought with him the 
habits of the tropics, and so generated an unsound 
constitution, if admitted as fact, can hardly be 
received as a reason why the Aborigines should 
have declined in numbers within the last half 
century, but rather as a reason why they should 
never have thrived at all in the climate. That 
this latter supposition must be rejected, is proved 
by Captain Cook's statements,* repeated on several 
occasions, that the natives, in his day, appeared to 

* Vide Hawkesworth's Collection, vol. iii. pp. 42, 56, 57. 
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be a peculiarly healthy and vigorous race of m6n^ 
untainted by disease. 

How far the dress and dwellings of the New 
Zealanders assimilated with those of their more 
tropical brethren, every one may determine for 
himself, after reading the accounts given on the 
subject by Captain Cook* and other travellers. I 
cannot, however, imagine that their health can 
have been prejudiced by the habit of not wearing 
hats or shoes ;t nor can I admit that the climate 
of New Zealand can be fairly described as '^an 
Irish or Channel Islands' climate." We have very 
good authority for concluding that the mean 
annual temperature, in the extreme north of New 
Zealand, is about 59^ Fahr. ; and, in the extreme 
south, about 53^ Fahr. ; in ot];ier words, that the 
climate of New Zealand, from north to souths 
varies only between that of Naples and of Jersey^ 
vidth the great advantage of being much more 
equable than that of either of those places, j: 

The writer also suggests, that cannibalism is cal- 
culated to exercise an unfavourable effect on the 

* Vide Hawkesworth's Collection, toL iii. pp. 49 — 58. 
t In the southern parts of New Zealand, sandals were commonly 
worn by the natives, before the arrival of Europeans. 
X Vide infra chap. viii. 
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human constitution, wherever it is practised. It 
may be so; but I cannot agree with him that 
'^ the New Zealanders have fed in-and-in, as well 
as bred* in-and-in for generations." 

They ate the flesh only of the slain of other 
tribes, who were their enemies; and when they 
did so, their conduct was regulated by certain 
forms. In order to allow the reader the better to 
arrive at a just conclusion on this subject, the 
following explanation is offered of what were 
generally the circumstances which led to, and 
attended, the eating of human flesh. 

When a "taua" or military force went out to 
battle, it was supposed to be *^tapu," that is to 
say, under the immediate influence of the spirit 
of some dead ancestor, who took a lively interest 
in the affairs of the tribe, and by whose counsel 
and guidance it acted. Constant communication 
between the "taua" and the spirit was kept up 

* In a note we are told, that ** what we call incestaous unions 
were formerly not uncommon. The brother sometimes took his 
sister to wife." I never met with but one case of this sort, and 
there the brother and sister, although children of the same father, 
had different mothers. This connexion was, however, always 
spoken of in such terms, whenever it was referred to in conver- 
sation, as convinced me it could never have been a practice 
sanctioned by general use, even in former days. 
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ceremony of making " noa" the " taua," that is, of 
restoring the men who composed it to their ordi- 
nary condition, hy severing the intimate connexion 
existing between them and the "Atua" so long 
as they remained "tapu." 

On their return home they were not allowed to 
enter their habitations, or to hold any direct com- 
munication with their families who had remained 
there, till they were made " noa." Before, how- 
ever, this ceremony took place, whatever remained 
of the human flesh which they had lately been 
devouring, was thrown away; for, being "kai 
tapu" or sacred food, it should only be touched 
by persons who were " tapu " or sacred ; in fact, 
the very touching it was sufficient to make any 
one "tapu." 

One female alone, the "wahine ariki" or 
elder female of the elder branch of the family, 
from which the members of the tribe were de- 
scended, was permitted to touch this " kai tapu." 
In order to perfect the ceremony of making the 
war party " noa," it was her duty to eat the ear 
of the first-slain, set apart as before mentioned. 

No other female ever presumed to taste human 
flesh. It was believed that the transgression of 
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this law would be followed by *' aitua ** or evil 
omen^ and that the tribe would meet with some 
great reverse on their next encounter with the 
enemy. 

I once told a chief, who had only a short while 
before killed and feasted on some of his enemies' 
tribe, that many persons in England believed that 
his countrymen had learnt to eat human flesh, 
because they had not enough of other aniraral food 
within their reach, dogs and rats being their only 
animals before Captain Cook visited them. The 
Mtea was evidently quite new to him, and not very 
agreeable. He at first began to enumerate the 
various " kai rangatira " or gentlemen's food, which 
his forefathers had, in order to prove that they had 
always plenty to eat. There was the "mango" 
or shark, the " koura " or cray fish, ** huahua " or 
potted birds, besides preserved eels, and a variety 
of other dainties. His vanity being piqued, he 
was anxious to convince me, and so proceeded, 
with the assistance of those who sat near him, to 
give an inventory of their different descriptions of 
food. 

All at once he thought of an argument, to him 
quite conclusive. This was, that human flesh was 
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kai tapu wakaharahara" or food very exceedingly 
sacred^ which women were never allowed to taste. 
He insisted that, if his ancestors had been driven 
to eat it by necessity, the females would have 
eaten of it, as well as the males. 

I never attached much credit to the idea that 
the practice in question was to be attributed to the 
"want of a meal;" for, as this chief said, his 
ancestors could never have found it difficult to 
supply themselves with food in abundance. Be- 
sides, many other nations who have been man- 
eaters could not have been supposed to be prompted 
to taste human flesh by a similar necessity. For 
instance, — ^in Africa, where animals so abound, it 
is well known that the same practice has prevailed 
to a great extent.* 

The New Zealanders, in the present generation, 
cannot give any very satisfactory account how the 
custom of eating their enemies was introduced. 
It seems probable that the islands were colonized 
from more than a single source, and that cannibal- 



* It is reported that, in places in the interior of that Continent, 
human flesh is still consumed as ordinary food ; men's limbs being 
hung up upon the shambles for sale, like butchersVmeat in' Leaden- 
hall market. — Lardner*s Cycloptedia — Domestic Economy. 
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canoes^ Arawa, Tainui, Te Matatua,* and the rest 
had crossed over the sea to this island that the 
eating of man began."t 

That the eating part of a whale, should have 
been followed by such serious consequences, must 
appear quite unintelligible, without an explanation 
of some of the very peculiar ideas common to the 
New Zealanders. It should, therefore, be stated, 
that a belief exists among them that, when the 
spirits of the dead wish to visit the earth, they 
always enter the body of some living being, as 
their temporary abode. The lizard is their favour- 
ite resort on these occasions; and therefore that 
animal is generally held in great awe. A fish, or 
spider, is also frequently selected. The whale waa 
probably the fish, which was supposed by Tinirau 
to be the favourite resort of his ancestor **Tu- 
tunui," when on a visit to the earth; and the 
carcase of one of these fish having been cast ashore 

* The names of several canoes are preserved, in which the 
ancestors of the New Zealanders reached the Island. Tradition 
says, that they came from a country, called Hawaiki. From the 
crew of the Arawa are sprung the Natives of Maketu, Rotorua, 
and the neighbouring lakes, of part of Taupo, and of Wanganui . 
from the crew of Tainui the extensive tribe " Waikato ; " and 
from Te Matatua the tribe Ngatiawa. 

t Vide Appendix. The original paper in Maori. 

E 
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on some part of his land, he would naturally 
have made it " tapu " or sacred to Tutunui^ by 
calling it by his name. Under such drcum- 
stances^ Kai's eating part of it was quite as 
insulting^ as if he had eaten a part of the original 
Tutunui. So Tinirau, not liking to rest under 
the stigma^ that an equal payment had not been 
obtained for his ancestor — the constant subject 
of conversation among his daughters— resolved to 
kill Kai and eat him. 

Betuming to the subject more particularly 
under consideration^ it would appear, from what 
has been said, that of those causes, which have 
been generally supposed most active in destroying 
the native population, some have latterly either 
ceased to exist, or, at any rate, have materially 
decreased in importance, and that others never 
existed at all. It is therefore contended, that 
there are sufficient grounds for believing that, 
whatever checks it might have received from wars, 
or other temporary causes, in former times, for the 
last ten years, at least, it has tended to increase. 

I own that, at first, I adopted the more 
favourite hypothesis; but after five years' residence 
in the country, during a great part of which time 
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I was in constant intercourse with the Aborigines^ 
in different parts of the Islands^ I was so far from 
recognizing any visible signs of a decreasing 
population, that I began to doubt its correctness. 

On reading Captain Cook's account of his visit 
to New Zealand, it is observable that he never 
speaks of the existence of a numerous population. 
The Bay of Plenty, and the east coast about Po- 
verty Bay, appear to have been then, as now, 
with the exception of the banks of the river Wai- 
kato, of which he had no opportunity of judging, 
the most populous districts. 

The natives about the " Waihou ** or Thames,* 
he remarks, did not appear to be numerous. 

At Queen Charlotte's Soundf he estimated the 
inhabitants of the whole neighbourhood scarcely 
to exceed four hundred. And at Admiralty BayJ 
he found only some huts, which seemed to have 
been long deserted ; but saw no inhabitants. 

With regard to the rest of the Middle Island, 
he says, that its population appeared to be trifling, 
and that a great part of it was destitute of 
inhabitants. 

* Hawkesworth's Collection, toI, ii. p. 357. 
t Vide idem vol. ii. p. 405. X Vide idem toI. iu. p. 2S. 

£ 2 
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How^ then, is it that the notion has become so 
prevalent that, when Europeans first visited New 
Zealand^ they found so much larger a population 
than at present exists ? 

The following considerations appear to point to 
a probable source of error. 

The natives, during the period of our early 
intercourse with them, were mostly found con- 
gregated together in large bodies, for mutual 
protection, in fortified Pas, or else about the bays 
i^nd streams in their immediate neighbourhood. 
The sites of these Pas were necessarily adjacent 
to rivers and harbours, the best positions for 
fishing. These also were the places most likely 
to be visited by Europeans. It is also to be borne 
in mind that the native population of a district 
would be sure to flock to any place which became 
resorted to by traders, from a desire to obtain 
possession of European goods. 

It seems probable, therefore, that an over- 
estimate of the population may have been made, 
from generalizing on what was observed at these 
places. 

Since, however, the introduction of Christianity, 
and more extensive trading operations with Euro- 
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peana have giyen a new direction to their 
thoughts and enei^es, their ancient animosities 
have lost mnch of their former ibrce, and the 
prosecution of feuds, handed down through ages, 
has beea generally abandoned. Hence the ne- 
cessity of living together in lai^e bodies has 
become less urgent. In the present day (184S), 
small parties, the union of two or three families, 
sometimes single families, are oftea found in 
detached localities, wherever the soil is richest, or 
the neighbourhood of a stream, or other natural 
circumstance is most attractive. To a superficial 
observer, therefore, the population may well appear 
to have diminished, while it is in feet only more 



There is then, it is believed, no sufficient reason 
to anticipate the extinction of the Maori race, 
except by the possible means of its becoming 
blended with the European stock. This, too, is 
an event, the accomplishment of which must be 
very remote under any circumstances. The num- 
ber of half-cast children is, as yet, very trifling; 
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of their national peculiarities^ though they have 
for centuries been incorporated with the English. 
In a future day^ something similar may be ob- 
served in New Zealand. The long line of coast 
between Tauranga and Cape Falliser is^ without 
doubt^ its least eligible district for colonization; 
both because^ having no good harbours^ it is less 
accessible ; and because the country* in connexion 
with it contains the largest aboriginal population. 
It may therefore be regarded as the last retreat of 
the Maori race; and we may contemplate the 
possibility of its eventually occupying, with respect 
to the rest of New Zealand^ the same relation 
which Wales now does to England. 

* Including Rotorua and the lake district, as well an the country 
inhabited by the Uriwera. 
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CHAPTEB IV. 



H CHARACTEB BKIU. J 



A FEW days before that appointed for tbe tenni- 
nation of the Commiseioner'B inreBtigatioDe, two 
01 three large sealing boats arrived (rma the south- 
ward, with Tuhawaiki and his party. 

They went first to Waikouaiti, a whaling station 

belonging to Mr. J , who claimed a large tract 

of land there; and the next morning, although 
it blew a violent storm from the north-east, we 
^Tuhawaiki'^jouadron making for the har- 
ntered without accident, 
I that 
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persuaded by these natives^ who are not only 
very bold^ but very expert in sailing their boats. 

Tuhawaiki^ who has obtained the inappropriate 
sobriquet of Bloody Jack from the whalers^ was 
a chief of a very intelligent and pleasing address. 
He spoke a little English^ of which^ and of his 
English dress, he was evidently proud. His in- 
fiuence over all the natives present was decided, 
and appeared to be very beneficially exerted for 
all parties. He displayed that remarkable power 
of memory at which I have often wondered in 
the New Zealander, repeating a long list of 
miscellaneous property, which he, Pokeni, and 
others, had received at different times, specifying 
what share each had obtained on division. 

I thus found that several statements previously 
made by Pokeni, as to payments made to him 
for land, were untrue; and the old man was 
obliged to acknowledge his deception. 

Sometimes Tuhawaiki's account of goods re- 
ceived did not correspond with Mr. J 's 

written lists of property paid: the latter, how- 
ever, was always ready to admit the error to be 
most probably his own. Indeed, this native had 
so good a character for integrity, that he fre- 
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quentlyj as we were informed, obttuned on credit 
slops, flour, and rum, in large quantities, wbich 
he retailed both to his own countrymen and to 
the whalers. 

We were much amused at the pride the whalers 
evidently took in him. He was both their patron 
and their proteg^ ; and was appealed to as evidence 
of what they had done towards civilizing the 
New Zealanders. 

Colonel Godfrey, who had examined most of 
the claims to land in the Northern Island, was 
much struck with the straightforward and willing 
evidence given by this chief in all the cases 
examined, and with the skill displayed by him 
in illustrating his desciiptions of boundaries by 
tracing with a pencil the line of coast, and the 
positions of islands, rivers, &c. In these sketches, 
however, he paid no regard to relative distances ; 
as I found afterwards by visiting some of the 
places described. He would delineate a boat har- 
bour or river very accurately; and was always 
anxious to mark out the best anchorage by the 
; yet, perhaps, although 
fift^~ 

t appear 1 
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than one mile apart. In eases where it was 
more necessary to obtain an accurate knowledge 
of a distance^ I was obliged to make him compare 
it with the distances of objects we could see^ in 
order that I might reduce it to our standard. 
This is^ in fact^ the only way by which natives can 
describe long distances^ as they have no fixed unit of 
measurement* corresponding with a mile or league. 

Tuhawaiki brought his son with him> a lad 
^f about fourteen^ who> he said, would be a 
great man^ because he had six toes on each foot^ 
like his great uncle> Te Wakataupunga^ and one 
of the sons of Goliath of Gath. 

Fatuki or Topi, a young chief of rising influ- 
ence, and a nephewf of Tamaiharanui, was also 
present. His appearance was more European 
than that of any New Zealander I have ever 
seen. He spoke very good English, was dressed 
in the style of the better class of English sailor, 
or mate of a merchant vessel, and had the cha- 

* The New Zealander *9 standard of measurement is a ''whati- 

anga," which corresponds to the cubit, being the length from the 

bend of the arm to the tips of the fingers; or the ''kumi" or 

'' maro/' the space between the extremities of both hands, when 

the arms are stretched out horizontally and in the same straight 

line. 

t Yide Genealogical Table, chap, t. 
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racter of being one of the mdat expert whalers 
on the coast. 

Several claimants ti small tracts of land — in 
some cases merely a few acres — came &om the 
neighbourhood of Foveaux's Straits, to establish 
their titles. There appeared httle doubt that they 
had generally given for them ample consideration, 
and that they were never likely to be disturbed 
in their possession, having been resident thereon 
for many years. These persons all presented 
parchnient deeds, with fine seals, drawn up in 
the forms in use in Sydney or England, which 
were, probably, nearly as unintelligible to them 
as to the New Zealander, who, of course, could 
never have understood them. 

Colonel Godfrey justly estimated the value of 
these deeds, and often surprised and disappointed 
their possessors, by saying that he should have 
thought better of a scrap of paper, containing a 
few lines vrritten in the native language. 

The history of their origin, and of most like 
them, was rather amusing. A lawyer's clerkj 
finding a temporary absence from Sydney con- 
venient, coBceived tfae<ilBB that, as there was at 
that tim* « great rsga ^h buying land in Mew 
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Zealand^ be might employ his time to advantage 
in that country. He therefore prepared a cargo 
of 'these parchment deeds^ leaving blank spaces 
for the names of places and persons^ and with 
them visited various parts of the coast. He 
seldom failed to find willing purchasers at five 
guineas per deed. 

Though such documents could fairly have no 
intrinsic value in the eyes of any sensible person, 
if unconfirmed by the original proprietors of the 
soil, they had, I was assured, been found very 
useful at Sydney. There land speculations were 
then in fashion, and their formal appearance, with 
the addition of a tattooed face, scrawled in place 
of a signature, gave them a marketable value. 
In many cases, goods to a large amount were 
sent to New Zealand without any security that 
they would ever be paid for, other than the 
deposit of such a document as one of the above. 

Of the claims to extensive tracts of land, only 
a part were investigated. The rest had been 
probably abandoned as untenable, now that it 
was found that they were to be examined tho- 
roughly; or because they had become part of 
bankrupts' estates, as they had in some cases; 
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and had thus fallen under the neglect to which 
pToperty so circumstanced is often sacrificed. 

The claimants, however, of this class, or their 
agents who were present, could generally give 
no more description of the boundaries of the 
lands which they claimed, than that contained 
in their deeds, which was often no more than 
a certain number of miles along the sea-coast, 
from a named point, the extent inland being as 
far as the hills, or else far enough to make up 
the number of acres claimed. The names of 
places given were more often those by which 
they were better known to the whalers and 
sealers, than to the natives themselves. 

The internal evidence, therefore, which they 
offered was, that they could never have been 
derived from native dictation, — indeed that they 
could with difficulty have been made intelligible 
to the natives, whose signatures were attached, 
even by a person who had an entire knowledge 
of the language. The only means, therefore, of 
obtaining a tolerably accurate description was 
■■!» refti to-.l^ natives present for their state- 
ineul of tba linyiiiliiripq of the lands they ac- 
knoql|^|A^^^^^iiDld. In one instance 
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was evident that the claimant was thereby giVen 
even a larger number of acres than he demanded. 
This^ however^ was a peculiar case^ for he had 
been long resident in the country^ and had paid^ 
at different times^ a yery large amount of property 
to the natives. He was^ besides^ on friendly 
terms with them^ so that they were anxious to 
deal generously by him. 

It appeared^ at the same time^ from obser- 
vations made by the natives^ even when they 
shewed a desire to give evidence favourable to 
the claimants^ that most of the monster claims 
had originated simply in the purchase of a right 
to occupy sufficient ground ashore for the require- 
ments of a whaling station, and to fish along a 
certain extent of coast, to the exclusion of all 
others, within a reasonable distance of the station. 

The nature of their tenure was, in the first 
place, what the natives term *^ he noho noa iho," 
Vrhich is about equivalent to what is called a 
^^ squatting license" in New South Wales; in 
fiict, one expression is almost a translation of 
the other. When it seemed probable that New 
Zealand would, at no distant time, become a 
British Colony, there naturally arose a desire to 
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substitute for this holding a more permanent 
claim ; and, by the payment of property of com- 
paratively trifling value, it was not very difficult 
to obtain tbe signatures of a few chiels, who, in 
some instances, were at the time on a visit at 
Sydney, to deeds of tbe nature above described. 

It was indeed affirmed by the natives, on several 
occasions, that the coast boundary, set forth by 
the claimant, only defined the extent of his right 
by sea; whereas he would have it to serve for 
the base line, which was to determine the extent 
of bis property on shore. 

Among the claims not examined by the Com- 
missioner, was one of a million of acres, in the 
neighbourhood of Banks's Peninsula, alleged to 
have been purchased from a single native called 
Gotok. I was for a long time unable to discover 
who Gotok could he; but at last found that it 
was the whaler's pronunciation of " Koroko," an 
old chief residing at Waikouaiti. -I afterwards 
inquired of him, how he could have thought of 
selling so much land, which could not possibly 
liivp T^iflongpo^rtim ? His reply was character- 
'1 that thrinB||j«e8 residing 
'lakaroa I 
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which he had also a claim — for he was one of 
those who had moved to the south, through fear 
of Te Rauparaha — without asking his consent, 
or sending him any part of the payment : he 
therefore sold the whole district to shew them 
his displeasure.* 

On the Commissioner, whose duty it was to 
examine and report on these claims, a serious re- 
sponsibility rested. The local Government trusted 
to him for faithful and correct information, on 
receiving which, it would give the claimant a 
grant to a greater or less number of acres. 
Whatever the real nature of the claim, whether 
fairly bought from all the original native pro- 
prietors or not, it would, when fortified by such 
authority, have a greatly increased value in the 
eyes of the public. 

It appeared most probable that the claimants 
of large tracts would, on obtaining the much 
desired Crown grant, divide and sell their pro- 
perty to a class of persons who were more likely 
to become resident proprietors. Now should there 
have been any flaw in the title derived from the 
native sellers — should it turn out that there 

* Hei wakahe i a ratou. 
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was in reality a cODsiderable number of natives, 
who had a just title to, and were then, perhaps, 
in actual poSBession of the soil, who at the same 
time had never been consulted as to the sale, or 
received any share of the payment — the unwary 
purchaser, under the idea that the title (a Crown 
grant) must, from its nature, be unexceptionable, 
would find, on going to the spot, either that he 
could not get possession at all, or that he must, 
at any rate, pay foe the land a second time. 
In all cases, a large proportion of the lands 
claimed were at a distance from the place where 
the Commissioner held his court. It was cert^n 
that the claimants would not, if Uiey could help 
it, bring forward native evidence unfavourable to 
themselves : and it was often highly probable 
that there were other native proprietors of the 
soil, who had never been parties to its sale. 
They, perhaps, were seated quietly at home, 
ignorant of what was passing before the Com- 
, if tliey had heard that some other 
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Besides the claimant^ then^ and the natives 
present in court, there were two other classes of 
persons interested; viz., absentee natives who had 
valid claims, and the honest unsuspicious settler, 
who might become a purchaser with the intention 
of occupying his estate with his family, and thus 
proving a valuable member of the colony. And 
these two classes were assuredly equally deserving 
of the benevolent consideration of the Govern- 
ment with the former — if not more so. 

It was, moreover, but fair to those who had 
justly purchased their lands, and had therefore 
good and undisputed claims to them, that due 
precautions should be taken before the issue of 
a Crown grant. For — if thereafter it frequently 
occurred, that persons who purchased land under 
such a title could not obtain undisputed posses- 
sion of their estate — a discredit would fall alike 
on all similar titles; as it would be impossible 
for the public to distinguish between the good 
and the bad.* It would then be discovered that 



* Good and bad are here used, not as expressing what the titles 
might be deemed in the Courts of Law, but as expressing the 
light in which they would be regarded by the natives, which would 
represent their actual, though perhaps not their theoretical, value. 
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the only persons benefited hj an estensire and 
indiscriminate distribution of Crown grants were 
those who, having made hasty and imperfect 
purchases from natives incompetent to give them 
a good title, had resold to the unwary newly- 
airived colonist on the first opportunity. Whereas 
this latter class of persons, who, it is to be feared, 
might be numerous, would be injured most un- 
justly, and perhaps ruinously ; as well as all 
those wbo, having originally made good pur- 
chases from the natives, had retained their lands 
in possession; and wbo, if subsequently they 
wished to sell, would find their property depre- 
ciated in value, by the discredit which had fallen 
generally on all titles of similar origin. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

PEDIGRBES OP NATIVES — ^TRADITIONAJIY HISTORY — ITS WORTH- 
NATIVE LAWYERS — CLAIMS TO LAND, HOW PROVED BY NA- 
TIVES — RIGHTS OF PEMALES IN LAND — HISTORY OF THE 
SOUTHERN TRIBES — PRACTICAL VALUE OF TABLES OF PEDI- 
OEBES. 

With the New Zealander^ genealogical questions 
are inseparable from investigations of claims to 
land. 

On this occasion I obtained much information 
respecting the early history of this tribe. And 
with what I afterwards learnt from other sources 
I was able to form some Genealogical Tables, 
in which the pedigrees of most of the principal 
persons alive at that time are traced for fifteen or 
sixteen generations; so that their relationship to 
each other may be seen at a glance. 

It was not till I had compared the accounts 
given by different persons, who resided in distant 
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parts of the coantiy, that I attached any particu- 
lar value to this sort of traditionary history. But 
I was then so struck with the remarkable man- 
ner in which they coincided with each other, 
often when least expected, that I felt satisfied 
that dependance might be placed on their general 
accuracy. 

Part of Table A, namely, the direct line from 
Tabupotiki to Tuhawaiki, was taken down from 
the statement of the latter chief, when at Otakou ; 
and the part of Table B in italics was communi- 
cated by a person learned in these matters, named 
Tiramorehu, who lived at Moeraki. Tiramorehu 
was most interested in the pedigree of Te Wa- 
kaemi, the chief of Moeraki, and therefore stopped 
short at Te Rangituamana ; contenting himself 
with saying that he was an ancestor of Tuhawaiki. 
In fact, he merely made the digression to shew 
the connecting link between the families of the 
two chiefs; and then followed up Te Wakaemi's 
branch to its termination. We may therefore 
fairly regard .^^aod Tuhawaiki's accounts as 
living been B^^^ ^^ through separate chan- 
^and it^^^l ) that either of them 

other: for Table A 
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(itvi^di n\\\^ gcnorntions from Tahupotiki to Nga- 
kttulro luoluiilvus nud Table B gives the same 
ttutub(^r of gouemtions from Whatiua^ the younger 
brothiiv of Tahupotiki, to Te Aomuraki, a wife of 
Kttkttulro or Ngakauiro. 

The circumstance, also, that a name was in 
iomc accounts given at full length, while in 
others only in a contracted form, although at 
first rather perplexing, appeared to me to be an 
additional evidence of authenticity. Thus, — Ta- 
whakiterangi, of Table A, is simple Tawha, in 
Table B. 

t may fVirthcr observe that, in tracing a pedi- 
g¥«« (Vom a )>articular source, when the line passes 
through a femak, it is the constant practice to 
Y^tHml the name of her husband ; and hence an 
uudKHfttytue^l ceunexion xiras often discovenible be- 
lwi^\ \\\^ ^lal^menls derived from independent 

My tu^^svi^^a^l* did nti\< t^^^liH^t lW^i$elves with 

a Im^^i^ vwiN>W<^i\^\ \Nf ^awwi ^ Wl Y^tc4 the most; 
^iW^H^^^^lsfe av^lk'i^ v^v^w^^^ wiK the Hx« of 
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to be preserved in their retentive memories^ 
handed down from father to son nearly in the 
same words as originally delivered. 

An old chiefs when interrogated as to his belief 
in the traditions of his tribe^ replied that he had 
been instructed by his^ grandfather^ and that he 
now repeated to his grand-child^ who sat at his 
feet^ what he had thus learnt; so that he could 
speak positively as to the truthful transmission 
of what he had heard for five generations; and 
that his grandfather's grandfather could probably 
have done the same. Why, therefore, should he 
doubt of its faithful transmission from its origin ? 

We, who have so long trusted to the authority 
of books, are, I am persuaded, too suspicious of 
the credibility of the traditionary history of a 
people who have not yet weakened their memories 
by trusting to a written language. 

It is worthy of mention also, that the more 
important families of a tribe are in the habit of 
devoting one or more of their members to the 
study of this traditionary knowledge, as well as 
to that of their " tikanga" or laws, and the rites 
connected with their religion. Persons so educated 
are their books of reference, and their lawyers. 
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When the right to a piece of land, or its 
boundaries, is disputed, these native lawyers 
are appealed to, and the case is investigated 
before all interested, generally near the spot in 
dispute. The counsel for the plaintiff opens his 
case by naming in a loud voice some ancestor, 
A, of his party, whom he calls the root of the 

land. " Ko Mea te taki o te kaigna. Na " 

" So-and-so is the root of the estate. Now then 
" is the form of words in which they in- 
variably commence. He then endeavours to prove 
that this root exercised some right of ownership 
undisputed by any one, and deduces, step by step, 
the descent of his clients from this ancestor or root. 
If the adverse party cannot disprove the fact 
of original ownership, or find a flaw in the pedi- 
gree, the case would be decided nem. con. against 
them. The cases, however, which I have heard 
discussed have never been so simple. Counsel 
for the defendants has perhaps set aside the claim 
derived from A, by proving that that ancestor 
only exercised a right of possession as the bus- 

• 

band of a daughter of B — the root from which 
his clients derived their claim — that A had no 
cliildren by his wife, and that the land, therefore, 
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on het death, reverted to her brothers, from one 
of Trhom his client Ttaa descended, — and did not' 
beloi^ to the of&pring of A'b other wife, the 
present claim&nte. 

Of course, the advocates on either side are 
interested persons. They are often, indeed, on 
one side or the other, the chiefs of their party. 
For, as in England, and in all countries whose 
inhabitants have an instinctive love of freedom, 
the law is one of the high roads which lead to 
the posts of highest distinction. 

The above is an analysis of a case 1 once heard 
discussed, from which I first became aware that, 
by native custom, a husband had only a recog- 
nized right over bis wife's land during her life, 
if she had no children ; and that, on her death, 
without issue, it reverted to her brothers. 

I have always listened with interest to the 
accounts which the members of a tribe are able 
to give of the early wanderings of their ancestors, 
and of their wars with other tribes, subsequent 
to their first settlement in New Zealand. These 
narrativfis arc senerallv fairly within the limits 
of |iti'l' ' r:w but that they 

may n--<.i. ■■.' "f credit as that 
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of much of the early histories of European 
nations. 

The following narrative rests on the authority 
of TuHawaiki, and other natives belonging to 
the same tribe. 

About three hundred years, or ten generations, 
ago, all that part of the Middle Island which 
extends feom Waipapa, a point about twenty 
miles south of Cape Campbell, to " Rakiura" 
or Stewart's Island, including Foveaux'e Straits, 
and probably a great part of the west coast, 
was possessed by one tribe, who were called 
Ngatimamoe. 

Bordering on them, to the north, was a tribe 
called Te Huataki, whose ancestors had crossed 
over from the North Island, and settled them- 
selves at Wairan. To the westward of them, 
the country about *' Totaranui,"* was in posses- 
sion of the tribe of Ngaitara, whose ancestors 
also came irom the North Island, under a chief 
named Te Puhirere, who, Tuhawaiki said, 
of the same lineage as the Nga-Puhi tribe. 

At that time, it appears that one large 



'aiki said, '''nfl^^toj 
large ^^^^^^^| 
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powerful tribe extended from Turanga-nui-a-rua 
(Poverty Bay), all along the east coast, and the 
north shores of Cook's Straits, including Waire- 
lapa, Porirua, and even fiirther westward. This 
tribe has only latterly been driven back to Waire- 
rapa, its present southern limit, by Te Rauparaha; 
and is still called by its or^nal name of Ngati- 
kahununu. 

The desire to possess themselves of the pou< 
namu,* which was only to be found on the Middle 
Island, seems to have been the chief inducement 
which urged large bodies of this tribe, at difierent 
times, to invade the couQtry of Ngatimamoe, 
who had become celebrated as possessing this 
treasure. 

The earliest of these inroads took place about 
two hundred and seventy years before the present 
time ; for Tuteahunga.f a chief of this tribe, 
who lived nine generations back, is recorded to 
have been killed at Kaikoura. His family were 
-styled Ngaitahu, from his grandfather. Tabu. 
|iother fata(t|^alled "Te Aitanga-Kuri" (Pro- 
' of Ktn^^uii being a cousin of Tutea- 
i after, and united their 
Vida Oenealogicil Table, A. 
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force with Ngaitahu ; but did not advance beyond 
Kaikoura^ where their chiefs Manawa^ was killed 
in a skirmish by Tuikau, a chief of Ngatimamoe. 

About this time a powerful reinforcement^ from 
Ngatikahununu^ was brought over by a chief 
named Turakautahi^ whose father and grand- 
father^ in making a similar attempt before, had 
been drowned, with their crew, oflf Raukawa, 
where their canoe was upset. Turakautahi, with 
his younger brother Moki, landed his forces at 
Totaranui ; and had to fight his way through 
Ngaitara, and Te Huataki, before he could join 
those of his own tribe, who had preceded him, 
and who were then seated at Kaikoura. 

United with these, he stormed a Pa called 
Parewakatu. Soon after this, Ngatimamoe were 
again defeated at a place called Parakakariki ; 
and then at Waikakahi, where one of their 
chiefs, named Tutekawa, was killed, and another, 
named Rangitamau, was taken prisoner. The 
life of the latter was spared, and he was allowed 
to reside at Kaiapoi, to catch eels and prepare 
food for his conqueror, when he should come 
that way. 

This was frequently the condition on which 
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the lives of their enemies were granted, on 
similar occasions, by the New Zealanders. In 
these cases, the former possessors of the land 
cultivated their farms as heretofore; but were 
obliged to acknowledge their altered condition, 
by sending the choicest part of the produce to 
the conqueror, who took the position of lord,^ 
and they of vassals. Even then, however, the 
conqueror, or lord, was expected to make some 
present in requital. Thus, if the conquered lived 
inland, and the conqueror near the sea coast, 
in return for preserved eels, the former usually 
received a portion of dried shark» 

After this, the conquered lands were divided 
among the invaders. Te Buahikihiki, a son of 
Manawa, who had gone back to the parent 
tribe, on the North Island, to raise fresh forces 
among his relatives there to avenge the death 
of his father,* returned about this time, and 
settled at Taumutu. This, being the most 
southern point of their newly acquired territory, 
was the pbflttwhere he would be most likely 
encouiij^^^HMbe, and obtain the '^utu" or 

dsfactio] ,^^^^^ 

' tona hakoro, as Tuhawaiki ex- 
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The Ngatimftmoe retired farther south; and 
at length, feeling themselves too much weakened 
to hope to regain their lost position, they made 
peace with their invaders, and formed alliances 
with them. Thus the two races became incor- 
porated into one tribe, which, as most of their 
principal femilies had in their veins the blood 
of Tahu, was called generally Ngaitahu, or 
Eutahu. 

I found that all the families of the present 
day, of any consideration, traced their origin to 
the Turanga, or Poverty Bay sources — as being 
the conquering side, and therefore the more 
honourable — and neglected alt<^ther the Ngati- 
mamoe Bources, beyond the time of their con- 
quest. Hence it was very difficult to obtain 
any information about the earlier history of that 
tribe. It must be sought for among the families 
which still remain of the old Stock. There are 
two of these now living at Waiaterui 
Katirakai, and Katihinekato ; and i 
Straits there are more ; but I 
tuuity of learning from them what I 
know of their own history. 

Indeed, it is not an easy matter to a 
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formation of this sort at all times. AU do not 
equally know how to " wakapapa-tupuna," literally, 
arrange their ancestors in ranks ; and it requires 
generally the etimulns of a quarrel about some 
boundary line, or the prospect of selling land, 
or a dispute about what has been sold wrong- 
fully by other natives, to induce those who 
possess the best iuformation to enter on this 
subject. There also exists a delicacy in med- 
dling with the ancestors of any but their own 
immediate &milies, unless in their presence. 
For, should an error be committed, by giving 
a false pedigree for another femily, it would he 
a cause of quarrel ; which is not to be wondered 
at, when we recollect how intimately their land 
titles are connected with their family history. 

This difficulty of obtaining, from any one 
person, information about the ancestors of other 
than his own family, became indirectly a strong 
he credibility of what I had heard of the 
i tribe. For I found the accounts 
^icdependcnt sources to tally with 
piauner which could never have 
Lfsmilj had not carefully and 
memory these records. 
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From SQcli independent sources, tlie table of 
pedigrees, above referred to, was composed. 
Wben it is borne in mind, that this was done 
merely firom notes collected during three or 
four months' residence among the tribe, it will 
be understood tbat with time, and a sufficient 
knowledge of the language, data could be ob- 
tained, Irom which similar tables might be 
formed with very great accuracy; so that, when 
it was proposed by the Ooremment to purchase 
land from the Aborigines, a reference to them 
would indicate the principal persons really in- 
terested in the sale, and lessen the risk of 
treating with persons as principals, whose claims 
were of a doubtful nature, or, at any rate, not 
worthy of preference to those of many others, 
who, perhaps, from living at a distance, or 
from being less importunate, might have been 
otherwise overlooked at the time. 



ri 
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CHAPTEB VI. 



All tlie cases brought before the Commissioner's 
Coort having been examined, he left Otakou, on 
the 15th of October, in the Government brig, 
which had arrived the day before. I then re- 
moved to the native village at Te Bauone; and 
after havii^ remained a few days there, hired a 

boat to take me to Waikouaiti, Mr. J *■ 

whalin g sta tion. At that place there were also 

k of natives, and a Wesleyan Mis- 

l very hosintably offered to give 

tse. 

1 at day-break, on a misty 
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moining, but with a fair breeze off the land, 
which carried us the whole distance, about 
eleven miles, in two hours and a-half. We 
landed on the bank of the small river, which 
gives its name to this place, and Sows into the 
southern extremity of a sandy bay. The mouth 
of the river is somewhat protected from the 
roll of the sea by a projecting headland, close 
to which there is deep water, while from its 
lofty summit a good view may be had of the 
offing, and of any whale which may chance to 
spout there. These advantages render the site 
an eligible one for a whaling station. It had 
first been occupied for this purpose, in 1837, 
by a merchant of Sydney, who became bank- 
rupt the year following; and was then bought 
by the present proprietor, who has carried on 
the fishery, since that time, with various success. 

Mr. J '8 history afforded one of many in- 
stances of the rapidity with which persons, in 
New South Wales, have elevated themselves from 
a lowly position to one of great wealth. It is a 
history of which he is justly proud, and there is 
no reason, therefore, why it should not be told. 

When a boy, he had been a sealer on the 
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coast of this island. Having saved enough 
money to purchase a boat^ he went to Sydney^ 
and employed himself as a waterman. There^ 
being a careful and shrewd man^ he found lucra- 
tive ways of investing his savings. Finally, he 
commenced business as a merchant; and in 
1841^ was considered one of the most wealthy 
and respectable of his class. In his prosperous 
days^ he had speculated largely in the whale 
fisheries; he had also sent sheep, cattle, and 
several families of labourers, to this place, and 
had commenced farming operations on a more 
extensive scale than, perhaps, any other indi- 
vidual in New Zealand. In this he had dis- 
tinguished himself from the great body of land- 
claimants, who had, in most cases, never at- 
tempted even to take possession of the land 
they pretended to have purchased. In 1840, 
he prevailed on the Wesleyan Society to send 
a missionary to Waikouaiti, by liberally offering 
to convey him and his family without charge, 
and to build a house for their reception. 

About two years after this, ruin overtook most 
of the merchants at Sydney, where wild specu- 
lations, and a system of credit, had been carried 
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OD to an extreme seldom before heard of. Mr. 

J sufl^red among the rest, but managed to 

retain his property in New Zealand, where he 
retired with his wife and family; so that, on 
my arrival at this, the then "ultima Thule" 
of the colony, my ears were astonished at the 
lounds of a piano, and my eyes at the black 
"cutaway" and riding whip of a young gentle- 
man, lately of Emman. Coll. Cantab., but now 
acting tutor to Mr. J 's son and heir. 

The weather, for some while after my arrival, 
was very boisterous and rainy ; the rivers flooded, 
and the country quite unfit for travelling. This 
caused a delay in my proposed journey, by land, 
to Banks's Peninsula, which I found very irk- 
some, but which, at the same time, enabled me 
to collect information respecting the different 
whaling establishments on the coast, and other 
matters of interest. 

To equip one of these stations necessarily 
requires the outlay of a laige sum of money. 
A pair of sheers, such as are used for taking 
out or putting in the masts of ships, must be 
erected, in order to raise the immense carcaset 
above water, that they may be cut up more 
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coDTeniently and expedidouBly. It is also neces- 
Bary to build try-works, as they are called, where 
are the furnaces for meltinf^ the blubber. Add 
to these a storehouse, furnished with a sufficient 
supply of slops, spirits, cord, and canvas; and 
from three to five well-built and well-found 
boats. If, however, the season be successful, 
there is an immediate and lai^ profit. For 
example ; — in 1838, forty-one whales were caoght 
at this place, which yielded 145 tons of oil, 
and about 1} ton of bone.* 

Till within the last few years, all these es- 
tablishments seem to have been conducted on 
the same system. Some merchant at Sydney 
made the first necessary outlay. The men em- 
ployed in the active part of the work were 
paid by receiving a certain per centagef of the 

* The value of the oil and bone together would have been 
about £1,500 id New Zealand, or£MOfl in tb« LnndoB market. 

The sum Foi wh[cli the nhole eitabluhmCnt had ahortly berore 
been purchased at auctioD, in Sydney, was, aa I ita» ciediblj 
informed, £23S. 

t Tho lollowiDg woe tlie orfinarj scale of payment; — 

^ The chief kcndEOUUi'i ihaie yna . . l-lSth. 

^k A bi^nui's l-28th. 

^^^ AteM^ 

^^^ A cm^^^t ^tet'B l-70th,{<'>'„S^;^ 
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oil procured. The remainder waa the share of 
the merchant, at whose expense the station had 
heen fitted out; who had also the advantage of 
taking the oil at his own valuation, which was 
very much in his own favour, as is evident 
from comparing the price at which it was usu- 
ally bought in New Zealand with its value in 
the London market.* 

During the whaling season, the store was 
allowed to remain empty; but, as soon as it 
drew to a close, a ship came with a supply of 
spirits and goods suited to the tastes of the 
place, and received a return freight of oil. 
Each man had then a credit to the amount 
of his share, if he had not, as was generally 
the case, an old debt to wipe out. Forthwith 
all hands gave themselves up to drink the in- 
ibmous rum, or arrack, with which they were 
supplied ; and continued to do so as long as their 



" Before 1813. 


Id Sew Kenlnsd. 


In Loiiilou. 


Viilue of black oiU 

P"""' J 

TBlueorbone, VlOQ 


£8to£12,pa;d;iirum, 
goods, BDd port cash, 

£50lo£66,p»idinrum, 
goods, and poll taah. 


£30 cash. 
£l60.&apwiiid£, 
cash. 
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credit lasted. Then followed several months of 
idleness and misery, during which they were 
badly fed, and frequently became a prey to 
delirium tremens, or " the horrors," as they aptly 
call that disease. 

Sometimes, having exhausted all their rum 
and eatables, they would embark in a body, 
and visit the nearest station, where, if they 
found their comrades in a better plight than 
themselves, they would remain till they had 
eaten and drank up all they had; and then, 
with increased numbers, make an inroad on the 
next station, — and so on, till all within reach 
had become reduced to the same state of poverty. 

The merchants who fitted out these stations 
encouraged this mode of life as much as possible, in 
order to bring into their purse a larger gain ; for, 
instead of paying in cash for the oil, they paid in 
property, which was retailed at a price much above 
the cost in Sydney. Thus the established price of 
one pound weight of tobacco was three shillings 
and sixpence, which tobacco had been purchased, 
very likely, but a short time before, from an Ame- 
rican whaler, at seven -pence per pound; and, of 
course, no duty had been paid for it. 
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The men being generally in debt, and baviag 
no money, were in a manner bound to the place ; 
for there they could always obtain, on credit, 
from time to time, a supply of necessaries, just 
sufficient to keep them till the commencement 
of the next season. Indeed, it would have been 
difficult for any of them to leave the country; 
for no other vessels ever came near, except those 
of their employers, in which, if they had wished, 
they could not have obtained a passage. Not 
even a letter &om them was suffered to reach 
their friends at a distance, all alike being de- 
stroyed at sea; as there existed a great jealousy 
lest any information relative to the fiaheries should 
be made pablic in Sydney. 

This state «f things has now hapinly ceased, 
under the united influences of the bankruptcies 
of most of the Sydney merchants engaged in 
the trade, and the colonization of New Zealand. 
At present (1844) the proprietors of the fisheries 
ore in many cases residents, and actively 
ployed at their stations; and a great part o 
oil, instead of enriching Sydney, is export 
directly from New Zealand. 

The men are paid on the same principle 
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heretcrfbre; but are emancipated from their de- 
basing state of Taasalage, and liave open to 
them a readier means of commnnication with 
the world; for small vesiiels from Wellington 
and Hakaroa frequently visit the coast, with 
such goods aa are known to be most in request; 
and, as oil or bone is always willingly receired 
in payment; the proprietor of the station is 
obliged to give the men a larger and more just 
price than formerly. 

It is not to be expected that the seasoned 
topers of the old school will, or can, acquire 
habits of temperance. But the younger hands, 
being for the future more at liberty than they 
were before, and feeling that it is within their 
power to receive the price of their exertions in 
money, will be more careful not to squander it 
as they did, when they had scarcely a choice 
between iLot being paid at all, or else paid in 
rum; and so being made dnmkards whether 
^would or no. 

1 place I found one man who had had 

I tomptntion which had 

Lhis companions. His 

^fot it deserves to be 
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recorded. While the rest had squandered their 
gains^ he had insisted on receiving the price of 
his share of the oil in money, which he care- 
fully buried in diflTerent spots known only to 
himself; having, as he said, no other safe mode 
of preserving it. There was no one to whom 
he could intrust its care: and if he had kept 
it in his house, he would infallably have been 
robbed; to hoard money being looked on as a 
crime, and the criminal fair game for spoliation. 
When an opportunity offered, he purchased a 
cow, tobacco, or any thing else he wanted. 

This man, by his care and industry, was an 
example of what may be done by the exercise 
of those inestimable virtues under very disad- 
vantageous circumstances. By the edge of a 
wood, about a mile distant, he had a garden 
of two or three acres, entirely fenced; where 
he cultivated potatos, com, and garden stuff, 
more than sufficient for his own use. He had 
seven head of cattle, among which were milch 
cows, and a young bull, which he had broke in 
to harness, and on which he might frequently be 
seen mounted, riding to his farm. His cottage 
and dairy were pictures of neatness, and his ^ 
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sotdtsant vnfe, a native of Taranaki^ with whom 
he had lived six or seven years^ not less so. 
Mrs. Smith dressed like a European country girl^ 
wore a white apron^ and made excellent butter. 

I found that the natives and Europeans lived 
on very good terms^ as^ in fact, appears to be 
the case at all these stations. The latter had 
small cultivation grounds^ but did not advance 
any claim to be proprietors of the soil. On 
the first establishment of the station, very few 
natives, by all accounts, resided at Waikouaiti; 
but they soon increased in number, coming 
from other parts of the country for the sake 
of the tobacco, clothing, &c., which they could 
here obtain in exchange for their labour, or for 
pigs and potatos. They now possessed several 
boats, which they had thus purchased. 

Two native women had married whalers, and 
nine had formed similar connexions without the 
solemnity of the marriage ceremony. The fruit 
of these unions were fourteen half-cast children. 
The remaining native population stood thus: — 



Men. 


Women. 


Children. 


Total. 


41 


32 


28 


101 
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I may here remark, that the population of this 
and similar places should not be selected as a 
standard of comparison, in forming an estimate 
of the telative proportion of men, women, and 
children, among the natives generally through- 
out New Zealand. Fart of the females at these 
places are appropriated by the Europeans; while 
a great number of young men come from other 
places at a distance, where the rest of their 
fiimily reside, to hire themselves temporarily as 
boatmen or labourers. This observation equally 
applies to Auckland, Wellington, and other 
townships, from the native population of which 
very erroneous conclusions on this subject have 
often been arrived at. 

I was glad to find that spirits were not gene- 
rally drunk by the natives. Those who had 
acquired the habit, however, although few in 
number, appeared to be as much slaves to it 
as their European neighbours. 

Theii houses were built in a difit 
from those in the Northern Island, 
more lofty, and had a door opeaid 
wooden hinge, not sliding forward i 
a groove hke the lid of a box. 
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common. They were furnished also with a 
window^ fire-place^ and chimney^ and generally 
bed-places^ built like a stage^ about ten inches 
from the ground. These peculiarities were pro- 
bably borrowed from the whalers' huts, to which 
they bore a general resemblance. 

Here I saw for the first time^ on a large 
scale, the native method of grinding the "pou- 
namu" or green stone, from the rough block 
into the desired shape. The house belonging 
to the chief, Koroko, was like a stone-cutter's 
shop. He and another old man were constantly 
to be seen there, seated by a large slab of sand- 
stone, on which they by turns rubbed back- 
wards and forwards a misshapen block of pou- 
namu, while it was kept moist by water, which 
dropped on it from a wooden vessel. While 
one rubbed, the other smoked. They made, 
however, so little progress on it during my stay, 
that it seemed probable it would be left for 
some one of the next generation to finish the 
work. It is not, therefore, to be wondered, 
that what has cost so much labour, should be 
regarded as the greatest treasure of the country. 

Here also I saw the drill, with which holes 
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are bored through this stone. It is formed by 

means of a straight stick, ten or twelve inches 

long, and two stones of equal weight, which 
are fastened about its ceQ- 
tral point, one on either 
side, opposite each other, 
BO as to perform the office 
of the fly-wheel in ma- 
chinery, and to exert the 
required pressure. One 
end of the stick, or, as 
we may call it, shaft of 
the instrument, is applied 
t to the pounamu where the 
' hole is to be bored. Near 

the other end are tied two strings of moderate 

length. One of these is wound round the shaft, 

close to the point of its attachment, 

extremity is held in one h 

tremity of the other strin:,' 

hand. A motion is nom 

the former siring, which, 

the instrument to revolve, 

becomes coiled round tbe s3l 

pulled on with a siinilrtr 
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motion is kept up by alternately pulling on 
either string. The point of the instrument can 
thus be made to twirl rounds backwards and 
forwards^ as rapidly as the point of a drill, 
moved by a bow; and merely requires to be 
constantly supplied with a little fine hard sand 
and water, in order to eat its way through the 
pounamu or other stone, on which steel would 
make no impression. 

One morning, finding that some natives, who 
lived at a small settlement called Furakaunui, 
were about to return home, I asked them to 
give me a passage, which they granted with 
much willingness. I took my two natives, but 
neither tent nor any sort of provision. It was 
a fine morning, and so perfectly calm, that we 
were obliged to pull the whole way, about eight 
miles. We had only four pullers, as usual, 
very independent fellows, utterly careless whether 
they arrived soon or late at the end of their 
voyage, each stopping to smoke, or talk, or eat, 
as he felt inclined; so that there were generally 
only two oars in the wat€r at once, except when 
they would occasionally strike up a song, and 
pull lustily for a few minutes. 
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In this they had not departed from the cus- 
toms of their hrethreu in the north. I had, 
however, no right to complain, as I was their 
self-invited guest. Besides, I had lived long 
enough in New Zealand to learn to he patient,- 
for there is not, perhaps, a hotter school any- 
where for the study of this virtue. 

Our course lay across a deep hay to a small 
cove, where was the native village, delightfully 
placed hy the side trf a river, deep enough to 
admit our hoat, which entered it with the flood 
tide. Here was ahundance of everything the 
New Zealanders required; — plenty of wood, a 
rich S(h1, and the sea close at hand, to supply 
them with flsh. Nor did there appear much 
chance of their being disturbed; for the space 
of level laud was too small to attract the at- 
tention of the EuroQI 
too many lofty h 
of residents here ll 
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This plEUse formerly belonged to a i&mily called 
Urikino. The present occupants were tenants 
on sufferance, having fled hither from Kaiapoi, 
after Tamaiharanui had been kidnapped b; Te 
Rauparaha. Their family name was Katihurihia, 
and their chief persons were Pukai-a- te-ao, and 
Eaitipu. I spent some time conversing with 
my new acquaintances, and looking at their 
cultivations. 

In the meantime they had sent a messenger 
to their white man, an old whaler who had 
built himself a cottage near the beach, at a 
short distance from the village. They said he 
could give me a more comfortable night's lodging 
than they could. This man welcomed me with 
the hospitality of his class, although he possessed 
little but the mud and sticks of his hut, an old 
musket, and the clothes which covered him. 
^set himself to work to shoot some pigeons 
dinner; but, as he used small stones for 
; obliged to be very careful in eating, 
king my teeth. My bed was made 
lender branches of "manuka," which 
^aod fragrant. I never had a better, 
aing T woke early; and, as the 
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dswn first peeped forth, was deafened hj the 
sound of the hell-biids. The woods which 
were close by seemed to be thronged with 
them. Never before had I heard so loud a 
chorus. I called to mind Captain Cook's de- 
w»iption of the impression made on him by 
the singing of these birds, when at anchor near 
the shore in Queen Charlotte's Sound. He is 
wrong, however, in saying that they sing at 
night, like the nightingale. They commence 
at dawn of day their chime of four notes. 



which, repeated independently by a thousand 

throats, creates the strangest melody. But they 

cease, as by one consent, the moment the su n'a 

first rays are visible ; 

silence. Again, at evenj 

as the sun's last ray 

dark. 

Whoever has often sit 
Zealand, will have learut 1 
wake up is the "kaka" 
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while it is yet dark. At the sound of his 
harsh cry the New Zealander knows that day- 
break is not far off. "Kua tangi te kaka" — 
''The kaka has cried" — is then synonymous 
with "It is time to bestir one's self." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



k WHALE-BOAT — 



' HATiyra — "THE CH1U>BBK ( 



Nov. 3. — On a Friday, the sailor's day of evil 
omen, I set sail from Waikoudti, in Stephen 
Smith's whale-boat, to visit Moeraki, the princi- 
pal native settlement in this part of the island. 
The distance was about twenty miles by water. 
Besides my natives, who had no skill in boating, 
we took two who had guned i 
as whalers; and I invited a | 
Earle, who had come here to \ 
other specimens valuable to a ; 
us. On our way, we proposed \ 
called Matainaka, where coal 
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This was not accessible at all times ; for a short 
distance south of it a reef ntn from the main- 
land, sevetal miles seaward, directly in our 
course; and, though at one point a boat could 
cross the reef, the passage was dangerous, except 
in fine weather. 

We were about two miles distant irom this, 
when the wind came up strong &om the south- 
ward. As we neared the rocks, one of the 
natives stood up in the head of the boat to 
direct the steersman. There was no clear pas- 
sage to be seen ; and we soon finind onrselves 
in a short broken sea, with rocks on all sides, 
then black summits showing every now and 
then between the waves. A whaler's skill, with 
a native pilot, got us through this difficulty, 
with no more inconvenience than that of ship- 
ping a little water; and we landed shortly after 
on a beach not more than ten yards broad, but 
protected by a natural breakwater of kelp, so 
form a secure boat-harbour in case of 
icy. Here we found the coal : part of 
Ibout two feet in thickness, being left 
the level of the beach. A few 
*aken, at different times, to the 
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neighbooiitig whaling station, and burnt at the 
forge; but the specimens thus tried were not 
well reported of, as they were said to contain 
a good deal of sulphur, and to be very inferior 
to that brought from New South Wales. These, 
however, were all obtained from the surface, 
where, I believe, the coal is always found to be 
of an inferior quality. In this neighbourhood, 
the natives find the slabs of freestone, used in 
grinding the pounitmu. It is a district, therefore, 
where a geol<^st would look for coal; but the 
difficulty and expense of transporting it to 
Otakou, the nearest harbour, will, for a long 
time, render it useless to settlers. Having 
brought with us a pick-ase and shovel for the 
purpose, we dug a few bushels, and then pre- 
pared to depart, first taking two reefs in our 
lug-sail, as the wind was increasing. 

We had now a broad bay of six or seven miles 
to cross, and had made about one mile of our dis- 
tance, when the wind suddenly s^^^Bfem south 
to south-west, causing the sail ^^^^^nd the 
sheet being slackened incautioJ 
instant, the foot of the sail 
mast-head. For some minutes 1 
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doubtful; but we bad tm. able and cool Bteers- 
man, who by keeping the boat steadily before 
the wind prevented her being upset. All efforts, 
however, to extricate the sail were fruitless, till 
a stronger blast relieved us by carrying it, with 
the mast, over the bows. Smith and his two 
natives — for mine lay in the bottom of the 
boat, wrapt in their blankets, and resigned to 
whatever might happen — soon set up our short- 
ened mast, and ciose-reefed the sail, now quite 
lai^ enough to expose to the fury of the gale. 
In half an hour we were under shelter of the 
headland at Katiki, and soon after reached a 
sandy beach, called Onekakara. At this place a 
whaling station had been formed, a few years 
before, by a Mr. Hughes, who met us with a 
hearty welcome. His wife, a New Zealand lady, 
as soon as she found her husband had guests, 
set about making preparations for entertaining 
us with the best fare her larder could boast ; and 

Lvery short time a liberal supply of potatos 

uk was placed on the table, with a lai^ 

■oats' milk; and, as Mr. Hughes and 

s bad long since drained their last 

i capacious ketUe of whalers* tea 
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stood OD the hearth, ready for the use of those 
who liked it. This tea, an infusion of " manuka" 
boughs, is a beverage much drunk by the whalers ; 
it is very wholesome, and, although not palat- 
able at first, appears to be agreeable to those who 
have become accustomed to it. The leave of the 
"manuka" fleptospermum scopariumj furnished 
Captain Cook with a substitute for tea in his first 
voyage : and in his following voyage, he used the 
small branches of this shrub and of the tree 
" rimu," (dacrydiwn cupresainutn,) in equal pro- 
portions, to make the decoction from which he 
brewed the spruce beer,* frequently referred to 
by him as a valuable anti- scorbutic. 

Mr. Hughes had a very comfortable weather- 
boarded house, and a large bam with a thrashing- 
floor : for he was a farmer as well as whaler, and 
had several acres of wheat, besides potatos and 
other vegetables. The bread we had just 1 
eating was made from hoi 
in a hand-mill, and waa^^^^^H. I alsofl 
served some very creditat^^^^^^Bns, the j 
perty of the other whal^^^^^^^B^ grej 

* Captuin Cook's u»»unt of his in( 
his deacripiioQ of the ■pinoe tree, will 
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patches every here and there between the trees 
and brushwood, with which Nature had clothed 
the neighbouring hilly ground. 

While passing in front of a hat, I was invited 
to visit a sailor who lived within, and who had 
had a bad leg for many years, which rendered 
him unfit for any other work than that of signal 
man. While the test of his companious were 
actively engaged in the boats, he^ was carried 
every day daring the season to the summit of 
the most projectiag point of the cliff, where he 
sat under a shed, glass in hand, to look out 
for whales. By means of a mast and yard, and 
some signals, he was able to give notice to the 
boats in whatever direction he discovered a 
whale; and so earned a email share in the 
fortunes of the fishery. This man had been in 
many hospitals, among others &e Grampus, 
replaced by the Dreadnought, off Greenvrich. 
Probably, I felt more interested in his fate, 
having fornietly resided, while a student, in that 
iiospital. I found the boue to be much diseased, 
1 therefore recommended that the limb should 
iken ofl', To this he agreed joyfiiUy; having, 
^id, sufiered so much pain at night that 
q5 



^-^ having fori 
^^^^ospital. 
^^^^ therefc 
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he liad frequently begged his comrades to chop 
it off. I always carried with me a supply of 
useful drugs, among which I fortunately had 
one which I thought likely to relieve him from 
his torments. I supplied him with a sufficient 
quantity of this to last him several weeks, and 
promised to arrange some plan for his removal 
to Hakaroa, where he might he placed under 
the care of the surgeon of the French corvette; 
that gentleman being always ready to give his 
professional assistance to those who needed it, 
whether of his own or any other nation. 

In the evening, Mr. Hughes entertained us 
with tales of his personal adventures. He very 
willingly informed me how many whales had 
heen caught, and how much oil made, in each 
successive year from 1837, when he first es- 
tablished this station, lo the present time. 
Speaking of the quantity i 
curable from a whale, he § 
instance where fourteen i 
obtained from one l 
five tons was about the < 
average size would yield. WiH 
he estimated that a breeding ( 
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duced about one hundred weight of bone to one 
ton of oil; but a small fat whale a much less 
proportion. 

Fortunately there were now no spirits at the 
station^ or it might not have presented so orderly 
an aspect; as it had, par excellence ^ a character 
for drunkenness. At the commencement of the 
previous season a cask of rum had been rolled 
on the beach ; and, its head having been knocked 
out^ all hands were allowed to help themselves 
at pleasure. Such wild drinking bouts were 
formerly not unfrequent ; but of late years they 
have declined sensibly. 

Nov. 4. — I sent Smith home with his boat, 
and removed my tent to the native village at 
Moeraki. It is situated on a promontory, with 
a beach on either side on which boats can be 
hauled up. In the offing is the reef Taki- 
a-maru, a celebrated fishing ground for the 
^^hapuku" or rock cod, as it is called by the 
whalers — the finest fish of these seas. The ad- 
joining hills are rich in wood and soil, and 
produce abundant and excellent crops of potatos, 
enough to supply the residents, and any vessels 
calling at the whaling station, besides a large 
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quantity which is carried in boats for sale at 
Otakou. 

I did not take a census of the population^ 
but estimated it at about two hundred of both 
sexes and all ages. Owing, however^ to their 
fondness for visiting their relatives at a distance, 
for which purpose they make voyages up and 
down the coast, from Hakaroa to Rakiura 
(Stewart's Island), their numbers left at home 
are constantly fluctuating; and at this time 
there were many absentees. 

A tragedy had been enacted, a week before I 
arrived, by a woman named Hinekino (woman 
of evil), who had killed one of her children in 
a brutal manner. She had two others by a 
white man with whom she now lived; but the 
unfortunate slain was the daughter of a former 
native husband, and twelve years of age. This 
child being missed unexpectedly, the mother^ 
when asked where it was, said that it had run 
away into the bush. She was not believed, 
however, as on former occasions the child^ when 
beaten by her^ had been in the habit of seeking 
refuge among its relatives at the Pa. Te Rua- 
kaio, Hughes's wife, a near relative of Tuha- 
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waiki, went with two companions to search 
the bush^ and after some time discovered the 
body in a water-hole. They immediately re- 
turned to their house^ where they met the mother, 
and taxed her with the murder. After some 
hesitation she confessed it. Several natives and 
Europeans then went to the spot, and dragged 
the body from the water. The hands were 
found tied behind the back with flax; the legs 
also were bound, and several large stones were 
laid on the body. 

The whalers were very urgent to have Hine- 
kino seized and tried by English law; and, as 
she was a person of no importance, the natives 
seemed not inclined to offer any obstacle. Many 
even expressed themselves in favour of her being 
punished by the law of the white man. 

This was a case of more than ordinary atrocity, 
and it would have been no hard matter to have 
seized, tried, and hung Hinekino. But would 
• it have been wise to do so; thus establishing a 
precedent difficult, or perhaps impossible, to 
follow in the next case that occurred? I then 
thought, and still think, that it would have 
been most impolitic to attempt to carry into 
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execution our laws to punish crimes not affecting 
Europeans^ without being prepared to do so in 
every subsequent case. The law, which applied 
only to the weak, and not to the strong, would 
surely.be little respected. 

In the Northern Island, the natives had uni- 
versally recognized the right of the Government 
to apply English law to all cases in which 
Europeans, as well as natives, were concerned. 
Indeed, the protection of the lives of the settlers 
demanded the enforcement of this right. In one 
case of murder, the guilty person, though a 
chief,* had been given up, and his father had 
acknowledged the justice of the sentence which 
condemned him to death. But they had always 
refused to consent to the application of our laws 
to cases occurring among themselves alone. At 
least, the only persons who professed assent were 
the suffering party, who were anxious to use 



* Maketu Wharetotara, the young chief referred to, was ^ 
executed at Auckland, 7th March, 1842, after a formal trial. 
He admitted the justice of his sentence, and professed great 
penitence for his crime; and it is worthy of remark, that his 
father, Ruhe, during the disturbances caused by Heke, in the 
north part of New Zealand, in 1845, took an active part among 
those natiyes who served with Her Majesty's troops. 
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our laws, or any other means, to obtain satiBfac- 
tion ; but if, the next day, they had committed 
a similar offence, they woald hare denied the 
authority before so anxiously invoked. 

The influence of English law must necessarily, 
at length, reach all Her Majesty's sut^ects, 
whether of European or native origin. As a 
first step, it might be enforced within certain 
limits, first of a township, then of a wider 
district, and so on. Such a mode of proceeding 
would be likely to obtain the ready assent of 
every intelligent New Zealander; and surely a 
principle, once established on the basis of reason, 
is more calculated to endure, than If introduced 
by force. Fortunately, the most certain method 
of prevailing with a New Zealander is to apply 
to his reason. Only get him to assent that your 
proposition is "tika" or straight, and you will 
soon obtain his consent to it. And it is noto- 
s that, having once openly given his opinion, 
L retract. It is contrary to the 
to do so; and '. 

pledges himself 
t a lover 
— unless 
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it be overpowering and irresistible — above all a 
threat, is the worst possible inSuence to emplo; 
nitb him. 

The Datives at this place, although mostly 
profeBsiDg Christianity, were divided into two 
parties, one calling themselves " Children of 
Wesley," the other " The Church of Pahia." 
These parties maintained constant disputes on 
the subject of religion ; so that division and bad 
feeling had been introduced into almost every 
fiimily. Such a state of things appeared to 
have arisen from the circumstance of their never 
having had other instructors than native mission- 
aries of the opposite persuasioDS of Wesley and 
the Church, who, being young men very partially 
instructed in the principles of Christianity, had 
set themselves to work to make proselytes, with 
a spirit more natural to a New Zealander, than 
becoming to a Christian. In this small village, 
there were consequently two chapels; and the 
rivalry of the two congregations might be noticed 
even in the loud and obstinate din which issued 
from two iron pots, the common substitiil 
a beUry. 

My eldest native belonged to the " Chi 



I issued 

1^ 
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Pahia/' and, having been educated in the house 
of an English misBionar;, prored himself more 
competent to gire instruction than the native 
teacher of the place. On this account, he was 
treated with great consideration, and was invited 
to preach on the approaching SuQday. He 
a^ed m;^ consent, which I readily gave, although 
I afterwards saw cause to regret that I had not 
dissuaded him from undertaking an office he 
was little qualified to discharge. 

On my return to Waikouaiti, I was shown 
some large bones, which had been discovered 
accidentally by a whaler, who, as he was walk- 
ing along the neighbouring beach, struck his 
foot against one of them which projected above 
the surface. This be naturally enough mistook 
for a human bone; but on bringing it to the 
village, it was rect^nized by the natives as that 
of a bird now extinct, called by them a " Moa,** 
and a search was at once made for more, with 
the ideo^^^^ey would be saleable at Sydney 
^r Welri^^^^KfnfoTtuuately, a pick-axe was 
Kd for f^^^^^Bl which, although very few 
^ad havoc among those 
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left behind; as I discovered, a few days after, 
nearly the whole of a large number which I 
then collected, on the same beach, being more 
or less mutilated. These had been washed 
ashore during the night by a gale, the sea 
having, no doubt, stirred up the soil loosened 
by the former digging; and, as I was the first 
to visit the place, they fell into my hands. 

On examination, this part of the beach was 
observed to be composed of sand nearly as far 
as low water mark : then came a stratum some- 
what resembling peat, being a mixture of fine 
sand and earth, with a large proportion of vege- 
table matter. In this the bones were embedded, 
as far as could be judged, in great numbers; 
but as they were always partially under water, 
it was not easy to get at them. 

How came they to be entombed in this place ? 
will be a natural inquiry. In order that the 
reader may more readily understand the ex- 
planation offered, he is reminded that bars at 
the mouths of rivers are formed by materials 
brought down by their waters, and deposited 
where their velocity is checked by the opposing 
force of the waves of the sea; the heaviest 
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bodies subsiding first, and the lightest^ where 
the forces of the river-current and the waves 
counteract each other, so as to cause still 
water. 

By examining the annexed sketch of the bay 
and river of Waikouaiti, it will be seen that 
the rocky headland, to the west of which the 
river now discharges itself, is separated from the 
adjacent table-land by a narrow space of sand« 
elevated but little above high water mark. If, 
now, the dotted lines traced at the base of this 
table-land, be supposed to. represent the course 
of the river in times past, the spot marked D, 
where the bones lie, would correspond with the 
former position of a bar at its mouth; and, if 
these bones, or rather the birds whose skeletons 
they formed, were at some time or other — 
perhaps at the season of an extraordinary floods 
perhaps on different occasions — swept away from 
some resort inland, they might have been 
brought down by the river, and deposited in 
this position, together with other matters of a 
similar specific gravity, such as the peat-like 
substance above described appears to have 
been. 
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The birds whose bones* were found here, 
belonged to wingless species, like the ostrich, 
and might therefore easily have been surprised 
by the waters of a flood, in a place whence 
their escape was impossible. 

* Similar bones have been found in other parts of the Middle 
Island, and on the east coast of the North Island of New 
Zealand; but none, I believe, to the northward of the East 
Cape. Professor Owen, who has examined a great number of 
those which have, at different times, been carried to England, 
has determined them to haye belonged to several varieties of 
two distinct genera of struthious birds, named by him Dinomia 
and Palapteryx, The native name, ** Moa," is the same which, 
in Polynesia, commonly signifies the domestic fowl. It would 
seem, therefore, that some of these birds must have been still 
in existence, when the ancestors of the New Zealanders first 
colonized these islands; 'and so their traditions relate. 
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well, having several times liad occasion to call 
at a wlialijig station, now abandoned, situated 
in its S.W. point, a little to the south of the 
river's mouth. Off this spot, vessels used to 
anchor, in a position exposed to the full force 
of all winds between N.E. and S.E., and, there- 
fore, one would have imagined, very unsafe. 
He said, however, that there was always so 
strong a ourrent setting out of the river, that 
it acted as a breakwater, by opposing its force 
to that of the sea rolling into the bay, and 
rendered the anchorage much less dangerous 
than many others, where they were in the habit 
of risking vessels in order to obtain a cargo of 
oil. By his report, there is a bar off the entrance 
of the river, with a depth of ten feet water on 
it at low tide. 

When off the river Waikawa, where there is a 
good boat harboiir, we met very bad weather, and 
afler beating about for a day ran back to Tautukuj 
where we took shelter till the gale was 
Here there was a whaling station, now also 
the point of being abandoned; as, during 
past year, the oil procured had not been sufficii 
to pay its expenses. 



tuku, 

IB 
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We sailed the next afternoon, the weather 
proving fair, but made little progress during the 
night; and on coming on deck in the morning, 
I found that we were once more off Waikawa. 
Mackerel were playing around us in large shoals, 
and were taken in great numbers by the crew. 
A stick about four feet long served for a rod, 
and had a line of the same length fastened to 
its extremity : the hook was decorated with a 
strip of rag, and when drawn briskly through 
the water was probably mistaken by the macke- 
rel for a fugitive fish, as they rushed at it, and 
seized it, close alongside, with great voracity. 
This fish was much larger than its namesake 
known on the shores of the West of England, 
and had not it« delicate flavour. 

As the day advanced we had a fresh breeze 
off shore, and were thus enabled to keep very 

near the coast. Mr. J also wished to see 

the position of the wreck of the brig Lunar y 
which had, a short time previously, run ashore 
on a fine night, as was supposed, through ex- 
treme carelessness. She lay on a sandy beach, 
which extended for many miles to the west. In 
that direction also the coast was low, as far as 
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could be seen; but scarcely half a mile to the 
eastward of her were rocks and lofty precipices, 
rising from the water's edge, so as to offer no 
chance of escape for the crew of a vessel, 
should it go ashore there. 

From Taiari to this point, with the exception 
of part of Molyneux Bay, the coast is similarly 
bold and precipitous, and the country inland, 
as far as we could judge, appeared to be moun- 
tainous. This ru^ed part of the coast was 
formerly thickly inhabited by seals; and several 
spots, once their favourite resorts, called rook- 
eries by the sealers, were pointed out by some 
of the crew, who, having formerly hunted them 
on this ground, seemed to be familiar with 
every point and bay we passed. 

Leaving the wreck, we kept near the shore, 
till we reached a point called Otara by the 
natives. Off this there is a reef; and between 
it and the island Buapuke there is reported 
to be a very dangerous rock. Its existence 
rests on the authority of two sealers, Bruce, 
and Chaseland, each of whom had seen it on 
different occasions. The latter, who was now 
on board the schooner, said that once at low 
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water, when the sea was perfectly calm, he ob- 
served a wave break constantly in the same place ; 
pulling nearer — for he was then in a whaling 
boat on the look-out for fish — he could distinguish 
the black summit of what he supposed to be a 
conical rocls. On ordinary occasions this would 
not be distinguishable from the crest of a wave ; 
it is, therefore, of consequence that its exact 
position be known, lying as it does in the fair-way 
of vessels bound through the Straits. Chaseland 
thought it was about four or five miles from Otara, 
in the direction of a line drawn from that point 
to the eastern end of Buapuke. 

About twenty miles to the west of Otara is 
a conspicuous headland, called by the natives 
Motupohue, but commonly known as the Bluff. 
Between these two points is a bay, with a con- 
siderable river, named Mataura, flowing into it, 
where, in 1835, a party of whalers established 
themselves, and shortly after their arrival killed 
eleven whales in seventeen days. This is recorded 
as the greatest feat of the kind ever performed 
in the country. By the strangest neglect, no casks 
had been sent to the station ; so that the whole 
of the oil was lost. Afterwards, when they had 

H 
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casks, DO more fish were caught; and the place 
has ever since been abaadoned. 

In the afternoon, we were safely anchored in 
the small harbour, Awarua, close to the eastern 
side of the Bluff. The next morning, at an early 
hour, I went on shore, with the intenlion of 
exploring the headland. Having reached its 
summit, I seated myself on a rock, which 
was larger and loftier than the rest of those 
which rose above the general surface of the 
ground, and was proceeding to take some angles 
with a pocket compass; but I was obliged to 
desist, owing to the rock being powerfully mag- 
netic. This treacherous influence is observable 
in so many parts of New Zealand, that the 
compass, instead of being a trustworthy guide, 
is often more likely to lead one astray. The 
sky, however, was clear, and the view from 
this elevated point was an ample recompense . 
for the trouble I had taken tq j 
to the north, the eye wandea 
apparently of grass and loi 
the distance by ranges of 
north-west were visible the 1 
very distant snow-topped mo3 
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southward lay the Straits and the mountains of 
Stewart's Island; between which and Ruapuke, 
the sea broke on numerous laxge rocks and ree&, 
very formidable in appearance, and a serious 
obstacle to the safe passage of vessels that way, 
except in clear weather. 

The outline of the harbour where our schooner 
lay at anchor was to be seen, as if drawn on 
a map. It was nearly low water, and I was 
disappointed to observe that there was so great 
an extent of shoal ground, and banks of sand 
and mud, that a very contracted space was left 
for an anchorage. The entrance channel is deep, 
but rather narrow, and the rockiness of its 
bottom, added to the great force with which the 
tide rushes through, often occasion a race or 
tide-rip, sufficient to swamp a boat. This extends 
some way seaward, and, when observed from the 
deck of vessels passing by, was for a long time 
: caused by shoal ground, so that 
nttcmpt to enter. There is also a 
^ort distance off the entrance, 
sand-spit stretching east, 
't of it ; the whole con- 
a sort of breakwater. 
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On entering the harbour, we passed inside the 
eastern extremity of this island, in which passage 
there is a depth of from three to four fathoms, 
with a sandy bottom. The more direct and deeper 
entrance is that near the Bluff. Unfortunately, 
although there is water enough for a ship of 
700 or 800 tons to enter this harbour, it shoals 
directly you are within it; so that she would 
hare no room to swing at her anchor. 

Here was the best managed and most successful 
whaling establishment on the coast. The boats 
were all partly manned by natives, and one 
entirely so, the young chief Patuki, or Topi, 
whose name has been already noticed, being its 
headsman. Just abreast of our anchorage was 
a very good weather-boarded house belonging 
to an old soldier, named Spencer, who had been 
long resident in the country, and was reported 
to have grown wealthy by selling grog. He 
boasted of having been at the battleof Waterloo. 
This veteran was at least six |^^Bl^> ^Q*^ 
had two wives. 

A few miles to the west of the B^^^^^^^th 
of a lai^ river, named Koreti, thm 
the whalers. It is described by i 
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being deep and navigable for a considerable distance 
inland. In 1838, two different parties establisbed 
tbemselres there, and both fished with success. 
The Lynx, a ship of 500 tons, came into the 
river for the oil; but in going out with a full 
cargo fan ashore, and was lost. This might 
have happened through bad management, or Irom 
the foot that the place was unsafe for so large 
a vessel. The evidence, therefore, of the capa- 
bility of this river as a port of access to the 
extensive open country through which it flows, 
except for small vessels, was to me doubtful. 
But should it really prove safely accessible to 
such ships as the Lynx, it must eventually be- 
come one of the best sites for colonists in the 
south of New Zealand. 

The most westerly of the whaling stations, 
in 1843, and the last which we visited, was 
Aparima fJacob's MioerJ. This is a small bat 
harbour, capable only of admitting vessels of 
from twenty to tliirty tons. The huts of the 
residea^k^re built on the southern slope of 
Ud hills, and being white-washed, 
^hem green enclosures of com 
|id, while shone on by the 
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morning sua, the most smiling and retreshing 
aspect imaginable. In my own mind I at once 
pronounced it to be one of the loveliest spots 
in New Zealand. 

The schooner came to an anchor outside the 

bar, and I lauded with Mr. J , Our arrival, 

as usual, made a great stir in the place. Casks 
of oil were fastened together in rafts, and towed 
off by the boats at once ; for a few hours lost 
in getting the cargo on board, while the weather 
remained favourable, might have caused a delay 
of a week or more. One of the boats was 
steered by a young man, who was said to be 
a member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and who acted professionally ashore. He bad 
the reputation of being a good whaler, and had 
obtained the rank of headsman. This fishery 
was well conducted and successful. The resident 
population was as follows : — 



WUte Man 

, Ditto Women 

Native Ditto . - 

White Clitldren J 

lUf-cut ditto M 

Total I 

Here I met Tuhawaiki, ^ 
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Other natiTes, who had come over in their 
hoats irom Buapuke, to take possession of a 
Bmall schooner which they had purchased from 
some white men. According to their common 
custom, they were unprovided with a great 
part of the pnrchase-money ; so it was arranged 
that one of the European owners should sail 
her as partner, till the halance was paid. I 
wrote an agreement to this effect in the native 
language, with its translation, in order that it 
might be perfectly understood hy both parties. 
This schooner had once been a sealing boat: 
additional timbers were fixed inside her, and 
she was then raised on, decked, and sheathed 
with " kahikatea " planking, the unerennesses 
owing to her first construction being filled up 
with chinam. Such was the command of Tuha- 
waiki, ^o seemed quite satisfied with his 

bai^in, notwithstanding Mr. J 's opinion 

that she was not seaworthy. We sailed to- 

getherthe next day for Ruapuke ; aud having 

^ ligl^^HI| he heat us, and was more contented 

^^^^l^^^^^^^^rosidence, off which we lay in 
^^^^^^^^^^^^Miiuatioo, was in an open bay 
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at the eastern end of the island. We landed 
early in the morning, and met at his house 
the supercargo of the hrig iMtiar, who, with 
the assistance of the natives, had transported 
all the moveable and more valuable part of the 
cargo of the wreck to this place. He complained 
much of the bad conduct of some of the crew, 
aided by Europeans ftom Kuapuke and Stewart's 
Island, who, instead of endeavouring tti save 
the property, set to work to help themselves. 
He considered himself indebted to the natives 
for having rescued so much. 

My stay here was cut short by the sudden com- 
ing up of a gale from the S.W., a quarter from 
which the wind blows often with great violence. 
It was necessary for us to get on board the schooner 
without delay, as we could see her already rolling 
and plunging at her anchor. Althougff we had 
not been more than two hours on shore. Chase- 
land, our steersman, had found time to get beastly 
drunk on some sour wine, tStftaf ^^ cargo 
saved from the wreck. 1 Ij^^^^k was for- 
tunately able to supply his Q^^^^^^l^e lay . 
like a cask in the bottom of| 
we got alongside however— 
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wine could not produce more than a transient 
effect on a brain so seasoned by potations of 
arrack^ or that he was sensible of the danger 
of his position — he had become perfectly sober. 

This man^ though so inveterate a drunkard^ 
was considered the best whaler in Mew Zealand^ 
and was a universal favourite owing to his 
excellent temper; never being quarrelsome under 
any circumstances^ although he was of great 
size and strength. He was a specimen of the 
Australian half-cast^ being the son of one of 
the early English settlers in New South Wales, 
and an aboriginal native of that country; from 
whom, probably, he inherited his extraordinary 
power of vision. In early life he had been 
cast away on the Chatham Islands, and had 
made the voyage thence to New Zealand in an 
open sealing boat, steering the whole way him- 
self, till he and his companions landed at 
Moeraki. 

While passing one of the two small islands 
a little south of Cape Saunders, Chaseland 
drew my attention to it, saying that he was 
one of a boat's crew who had been upset in 
trying to land there. This was one of the 

h6 
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difficult and dangerous places on which sealers 
'were in the habit of landing in pursuit of their 
game. He was in the bow, and, as the boat 
rose with the sea, lept on a ledge of rocks. 
The following wave drove the boat too far in, 
and upset her. All the rest of the crew were 
drowned; aud he was left in this solitary position 
till taken off the next day by another boat's 
crew, who came in search of their lost com- 
panions. 

As Chaseland knew every part of the west 
coast, as well as this, I endeavoured to get him 
to draw an outline of it, with the aid of the 
chart which I had with me. This he was 
quite unable to do. He carried his map, he 
said, in his head; but it was useless to any 
one save himself. 



The most southern of the three islam 
ing New Zealand is the only one || 
the Aborigines have given a name, 
Rakiura; but it is generally known 
peans as Stewart's Island. 

The name To Tnoo, or, as 



i 
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now be written,* Te Wai-pounamu, meaning 
the Pounamu-water, by many still imagined to 
be that of the Middle Island, is, as Captain 
Cook suspected, "only the name of a particular 
place, where the natives got the green talc, 
or stone, of which they made their ornaments 
and tools, and not a general name of the whole 
southern district/' 

Eaheinomauwe, by which name the Northern 
Island was thought to be designated, was the 
sentence "he ahi no Maui,'* "a fire of Maui." 
Maui was a sort of divinity, respecting whom 
the New Zealanders brought traditions with 
them, when they first came to these islands. 
It was he who is supposed to have hauled up 
"Whenua" or the Earth from the depths of 
the ocean, and to have thrown sacred fire into 
the woods, by which they acquired the property. 



* At the suggestion, I believe, of the celebrated French 
naTigator, D'Urville, the vowel sounds in the New Zealand 
language were first represented in writing by the same cha- 
racters, as the corresponding sounds in the Spanish and Italian. 
By this means the perplexing difficulties in regard to orthography, 
met with by foreigners in learning English, French, &c., are 
avoided; the language being written, in all cases, as it is pro- 
nounced. 
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the^ now posseBS, of being iDflammable. It is 
probable tbat the old chief, Totaranui, Captun 
Cook's informant, did not understand that be 
Tras asked merely the name of the land to the 
north of the straits ; but rather what there was 
remarkable in that direction. His reply, "he 
ahi no Maui," might have borne reference to 
the burning mountain, Tongariro; just as, in 
the case of the Middle Island, he had answered 
a similar question by speaking of the far-famed 
Pounamu-water. The same chief proved him- 
self quite conversant with the gec^raphy of his 
country, dividing it into three " whenuas" or 
lands, as afterwards turned out to be correct : 
and the land about Kapiti, on the eastern 
borders of Cook's Straits, pointed out by him 
as Tiera-witte — ^" te*ra-whiti" or the Sun crossing 
over — is still so called by the natives south of 
the Straits, 

Along the eastern and southern 
Rakiura are several harbours, one j 
at its N.£. extremity, about 
Buapuke, is by report both large 1 
venient. I regretted that I had not t 
tunity of visiting it; for it was described 
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by persons who had resided there ae equal to 
the Bay of Islands, and was, hy all accounts, 
appreciated by the Americaa whalers, who fre- 
quently selected it in preference to any other 
on the coast for the purpose of refitting. My 
informants spoke of a river discharging itself 
into one end of the harbour, after running at 
the back of the range of mountains which 
bounds the northern coasts of the island; and 
also of the " kahikatea" growing on the banks of 
this river — in their estimatiou, a timber of ex- 
cellent quality, and more suitable for boat- 
building than any other. 

In the neighbourhood of the Bay of Islands 
and Auckland, this wood is in bad repute, not 
being thought nearly so durable as " kauri," 
although easily worked. It may be that a 
colder climate has a beneficial influence on 
its growth, and that it is really of a better 
this part of the country: indeed, 
it stated that, even in the Port 
Ijct, the "kahikatea" is more hard 
whcti it grows farther north, 
wwever, that the tree spoken 
the "rimu" (dacrtfdium 
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cupressitiumj , aod not the " kahikatea" (dacry- 
dium excelsumj ; for tlie former is known to 
grow in great perfection in many parts of the 
Middle Island, and is in reality the timber next 
in value to the "kauri" (dammara AustraitsJ. 
Captain Cook says that many of the trees of 
this sort which he saw at Dusky Bay, were 
"from six to eight and ten feet in girt, and 
from sixty to eighty or one hundred feet in 
length; large enough to make a mainmast for 
a £fty-gun ship;" and Captain Vancouver cut 
down several of them to refit his vessel at the 
same place, and found the timber solid and close 
in grain. 

After having seen the country about Foveaux's 
Straits, 1 could not help being surprised that, 
although it had been so long intimately known 
to a numerous body of whalers and sealers, it 
should never have attracted 
other c(donists. 

The only respect in which thi 
of New Zealand can be prefel 
climate; but this, idthough undo^ 
is not so much so as might be 1 
persons w' ' ' "d their judgraenii 
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sailing along the coast, and viewing the lofty 
snow-capped mountains of the Middle Island — 
or from the consideration that the northern and 
southern extremes of land are separated by 13° 
of latitude. 

I have already stated that we did not suffer 
much inconvenience &om the cold at Otokon, in 
the month of September, although residing in 
a weather-boarded house, pervious to the wind, 
and without the comfort of a fire. To do the 
same in any part . of England, in the corres- 
ponding month, March, would, I am sure, be 
considered a great hardship. Nor could I learn 
from the residents on the shores of Foveaux's 
Straits, that the climate of that district was 
inferior to that of Otakou. The S.W. wind, 
the coldest which ever blew at the latter place, 
perhaps owed part of its severity to its having 
passed over the soow-mountains between it and 
I and was probably milder on its 
the southern coasts of New 
|pd, there seemed to be no other 
^Id be colder than a S.E. wind, 
rilence thus derived from my 
( of others, I learnt 
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from the natives that maize and "kumara," neither 
of which plants could be raised so as to bear 
crops in the open air in any part of England — 
except, perhaps, in a few isolated spots pecu- 
liarly sheltered — had been cultivated sucessiiiUy 
by them in the neigbourhood of Banks's Penin- 
sula. I thought it reasonable, therefore, to con- 
clude that the climate of the southern coasts of 
New Zealand might at least bear comparison with 
that of the southern coasts of Devon and Corn- 
wall, in England ; while, at the same time, it . 
was certainly more equable throughout the year. 
The following table will be the most satisfactory 
conErmation of these remarks. 
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The difference between the latitudes of Auck- 
land and Hakaroa is about 7^^ while the 
difference of their mean annual temperatures 
is 2^.49. ' It seems fair, therefore, to infer that, 
the difference between the latitudes of Hakaroa 
and Ohekia, in Foveaux's Straits, being about 
3^, the mean annual temperature of the climate 
at the latter place cannot be below 54^, or, 
making due allowance for the sheltered position 
of Hakaroa, 53^; which is about the mean 
temperature of Jersey. 

New Zealand, being an island at a distance 
from any continent, enjoys a remarkably equable 
temperature, as the wind may vary many points 
without its quality being at the same time 
sensibly changed. In this it is vastly superior 
to the south of France and Italy, where the 
full enjoyment of a delicious climate is constantly 
interrupted by the chill of the piercing mistral, 
or by the scorching blast of the sirocco, which 
cause variations of temperature both sudden and 
excessive. On this account especially, New 
Zealand is for the phthisical patient a most 
desirable residence. There is not, certainly, I 
will venture to say, among all the boasted 
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climates of tlie northern hemisphere, one, ex- 
cept Madeira, which will bear comparison with 
it in this respect. 

In regard to Foveaux's Straits, while its 
climate is congenial to the constitutions of our 
countrymen, its position and other considerations 
point it out as an eligible site for colonization. 

There is, on its northern shores, an extensive, 
open, and partially level district, stretching from 
east to west, a distance of more than forty miles, 
and Jrom south to north, of from ten to twenty 
miles or more, accessible by means of the small 
harbour, Awama, and the rivers Aparima, Koreti, 
and Mataura. There are also several very fine 
harbours near the western entrance of the Straits ; 
viz., — Rakituma (Preservation), Taiari (Chalky 
Bay), Dusky Bay, and others ; and, at the 
eastern entrance, the harbour Qhekia, already 
mentioned. These harbours 
commodious ; and the westeq 
Straits has also, in the lofty ri 
or Solander's, a mark almost n 
mariner as a light -house. 

Vessels bound to England from 
land or^^^^ilP South Wale^ 
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this part of the coast without deviating much 
from their regular track ; whereas Cook's Straits 
lie too far north. Besides, any one would, by 
choice^ avoid the danger of being caught in the 
entrance of those Straits in stormy and foggy 
weather. 

Foveaux's StraitB and the neighbourhood being 
the most important whaling localities, the greater 
part of the oil made in New Zealand could be 
exported most conveniently from any settlements 
formed there; and thus ships^ bringing out 
emigrants and cargo from England, would im- 
mediately have a return freight. 

To the above remarks it may be added that 
the whole country has, for many ages, remained 
in possession of the same tribe. On this account, 
land could be purchased there with less risk 
of disputes arising hereafter, than in any other 
part of New Zealand. The natives resident in 
the neighbourhood are not very numerous ; while 
they are sufficiently so to prove of great service 
to the first settlers. They have, for many years, 
been on terms of friendly intercourse with 
Europeans, and have acquired a greater know- 
ledge of the English tongue than any of the 
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other tribes. Besides which, their chief of most 
influence is the young man Patuki ; who, as 
I have before said, speaks Englbh very toler- 
ably, and has always shown a great desire to 
adopt English dress and habits. 

The places where the greatest number of these 
natives now reside are the islands of Ruapuke 
and Rarotoka; which, of course, they would 
reserve for theii exclusive occupation, in addition 
to whatever portions of the main-land they pre- 
ferred. They would, therefore, generally only 
come in contact with the European population 
when they found it ibr their own interest to 
do so, and then as guests, and not as neighbours, 
— a mutual advantage — because, the natives 
being tillers of the soil, and the European far- 
mers at £rst principally stock-keepers, their 
proximity to each other gives rise to frequent 
disputes about the trespass of caUi 
remuneration to be paid for i 
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CHAPTEK IX. 



As my inBtiuctions left me at liberty to visit 
all places in this part of the island where there 
were natives residing, I wished, before finally 
quitting Waikouaiti, to go as far south as Taiari 
and Molyneux Bay; at both of which I heard 
that small parties of natives were to be found; 
and this island's being then very generally con- 
^ sort of terra incognita made me the 
I to see as much of it as possible. 
I few days after my return iirom 
jits, I again hired Smith's boat. 
Die two natives, with Mr. Earle 
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and his servant, as paHsengers, crossed over to 
Otakou. 

We arrived at the heads of the harbour just 
as the fiood tide began to make, and, with this 
and a light breeze in our favour, we reached 
its southern extremity in the afternoon. It here 
expands into a broad but shoal bay, separated 
from the sea by a low narrow neck of sand and 
earth,' which alone prevents the land on the 
eastern side of the harbour from being an island. 
By hauling a boat across this neck — a matter 
of but little difSculty — ■ the voyage to Taiari 
could be made, in fevourable weather, with much 
greater ease than by the longer and rougher 
passage round Cape Saunders. 

The next morning we left our tent standing, and 
our boat hauled up above high-water mark, with 
many things too heavy to carry with us, merely 
taking the precaution to leave ^^H^n notice 
in " maori," saying to whoil^^^^H|longed ; 
we thus felt confident that, al^^^^^B mu^^ 
remain for several days with i 
than this paper Eentinel, i 
the only persons likely to < 
would med^«d||^^our property. 



) 
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the narrow peninsula^ we advanced a short dis- 
tance along a beach of fine white sand^ of such 
dazzling brightness that it was extremely painful 
to keep the eyes open. 

Our progress was then impeded by a head- 
land^ and a small wood through which no path 
could be discovered. Here we lost our way, 
and so much time before we again reached the 
beach, that we were obliged to halt for the 
night by a stream of water, about three miles 
from Taiari. The rain then began to fall, and 
we built a temporary shed of flax stalks and 
grass to shelter us; but, as our clothes were 
saturated with wet and fine sand, and we were 
unable to find any fire-wood, but some low 
blackened '^manuka" scrub which had been burnt 
the year before, we passed a very comfortless 
night. 

Recommencing our journey at daylight, we 
arrived at the entrance of the river near the 
time of low water. It had then a most wild 
and inhospitable appearance, being blocked up 
by shoals and breakers. Very fortunately, about 
a mile distant off its mouth, there is an island, 
on the lee side of which a boat can find shelter 
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in alt weathers, and there await a iarourable 
occasion for crossing the har — a passage which 
it is seldom safo to attempt, except with the latter 
half of the flood tide. 

Proceeding along the north bank of the river 
we found some deserted huts; but, contrary to 
our expectation, no natives. Without their 
assistance, or a boat, we saw no possibility of 
going any further; as steep precipices arose 
from the water's edge, and barred a passage 
along the side of the river. Earle's man, whom 
we had already found an excellent travelUng 
companion, anj) alive to all the expedients of 
a New Zealander in the bush, had been ooe of 
a whaling party formerly stationed at the island 
just mentioned, and knew the place where the 
natives usually resided, about five or six miles 
up the river. This he proposed to reach on a 
laft aided by the flood tide. Our natives i 
constructed one sufficiently litrge and buoyant 
to serve his purpose, from the dry | 
flax plant fphormium tenaxj, 
light as cork, and which we founffl 
abundance. An old paddle < 
among the bushes, with the aid \ 



ye and buoyant 
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experimental trip was made across the river; 
and the raft being then pronounced seaworthy, 
our messenger shoved off amid loud and hearty 
exclamations invoking a prosperous voyage. 

At dawn of day he again made his appearance 
with two boats, manned by natives, who were 
the more delighted to see us, as, since the 
abandonment of the whaling station at the 
island, they had received no visits from Euro- 
peans. Their tobacco was consequently nearly 
consumed, and, its use having been for some 
while reduced to sparing quantities, our arrival, 
like sunshine in winter, brightened every face. 

As we pulled up the river, we saw several 
"kotuku,'* a species of heron with white 
plumage, hovering over the cliffs, where they 
probably had nests; but we could never get 
near enough to shoot one of them. 

The feathers of this bird are much valued 
by the natives as ornaments for the head, par- 
ticularly in the North Island, where they are 
so rare that an old proverb says — 




rerenga o te kotuku rerenga-tahi." 
flight of the rare kotuku." 

led in flattery to any great 
I 
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man who makes but a short visit, and then 
goes away. 

The riTer, for two or three miles of this part 
of its course, ran in a deep channel between 
lofty and precipitous hills, generally well wooded 
on either side : after which the banks became 
gradually less abrupt, till, having reached the 
distance of from four to five miles from its 
mouth, we entered the limits of an extensive 
plain. Another mile brought us to the native 
village, a few huts by the water side. The 
place had been selected for the convenience of 
eel-fishing, owing to its vicinity to some lakes, 
where they were caught of a large size, and 
very delicate flavour. 

These fish, " korau" or wild turnip tops, and 
fern root, were just now the natives' only food ; 
all their old potatos having been consumed or 
planted, and the young crop not being yet ripe. 
But whoever has experienced the craving for 
any sort of vegetable, which seems to invade 
the whole frame after an abstinence fi-om 
sort of food even for twenty-four hours, altliougl 
the supply of animal food has been never 
liberal, will understand the relish with wl 
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we sat down to such a meal ; having for the two 
pieviouB days had only salt meat and biscuit : 
for at Taiari we were unable to add to our 
diet even the "korau," which is generally to be 
found along the banks of the rivers in this 
country. 

As it was Satuiday, and I never travelled on 
a Sunday, we remained here two days. This 
small party of natives consisted of four men, 
six women, and nine children. 1 proposed to 
their chief Te Kaki, that he should go with 
me as a guide overland to Matau or Molyneux, 
where there were a few European settlers, besides 
a small party of natives; but I found him un- 
willing. He described the path as very bad 
and quite overgrown, passing through woods 
and over mountains. It had formerly been a 
beaten track; and from Molyneux there had 
also been a path, by which the different set- 
tlements along the coast to the south were 
reached. 

however, ceased to travel 

since they have 

whaling and 

saily managed, 
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and by few hands. The large double canoes 
they formerly had were too valuable a property 
to be possessed by any but the wealthy, and 
required a more numerous crew for their manage- 
ment than a boat does; so that a great part of 
the population were then, as they are at the 
present day in the North Island, obliged to 
travel by land. 

On Monday morning, Te Baki took us up the 
river in his boat, promising to show us a nearer 
way to Otakou, than by returning to the sea 
coast. After pulling several miles up the main 
stream, which flowed from the hills to the north- 
ward and westward, we took advantage of a 
small branch, called Owhiro, and followed it as 
far as the depth of water would permit. We 
then landed, and, obeying the directions pointed 
out to us, traversed the plain for nearly six 
miles, in an E.N.E. direction, having on our 
right hand a range of hills separating us from 
the sea coast. We found no impediment to 
walking; the ground we trod on bearing little 
but dry wiry grass which grew in tufts, and 
low fern — a wide and eligible space for feed- 
ing sheep, but unfit for cultivation, as evidenced 
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by the poorness of the vegetatioD, and the 
absence of wood. 

Having reached its northern boundary, we 
ascended along the spur of a hill which jutted 
out into the plain. It had been burnt quite 
bare by a recent fire, and was of so easy an 
inclination that a cart might have been driven 
along it. This led us to a point on the range 
a little to the east of a peak rising above the 
rest, and occupying the position of the pommel 
of Saddle Hill on Captain Cook's chart. It is 
called by the natives Makamaka, and was the 
mark which had served us for a guide-post. 

From our lofty position, we coald see the 
wood where we had lost our way, not far off, 
and just below ua was a valley with a email 
river running through it, distinguishable by its 
green banks of "raupo" (typha laUfoltaJ. The 
descent we found more steep and ru^ed; the 
northern slope of the hills having no iriendly 
spur near us, such as that along which we had 
Scendcd^Bra not offer the same facility for 
HavinMmoEsed the valley, we 
lUght us to the 
undulating 
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country, where the soil was generally very good, 
producing tall fern, and vigorous "tupakihi,*' 
besides wood at intervals. 

This is now the site of a township, called 
Dunedin, founded by a Scotch company. We 
have every reason to augur well for the peace- 
fulness and prosperity of those who may select 
it for their home ; as it possesses many essential 
elements of a happy and successful colony. It 
has a healthful climate, and scenery not easily 
to be surpassed for beauty — good land for tillage, 
and plains for sheep pastures — plenty of lai^ 
and valuable timber — and an excellent harbour 
for vessels of a moderate size— of the greater 
importance from its position, being the only one 
between Banks's Peninsula and Foveaux's Straits, 
a distance of nearly 300 miles. It is also be- 
lieved that more than ordinary care and pre- 
cautions were taken in making the first purchase 
of the district, in order to secure to the colonists^ 
as far as possible, imdisputed titles to their lands, 
and friendly relations with the former native 
proprietors of the soil; who, however, it may be 
added, are not very numerous. 

We here met some natives, who had just come 
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up the harbour to look afiet their pigs, of which 
great numbers were running at large in the 
bush. They told us that they had seen our 
boat and tent; but had not crossed over to that 
side of the bay. And, when we reached ouz 
encampment, we found everything as we had 
left it. 

It may here be noticed that it is the custom 
of this people to select, for pig-runs, places dis- 
tant from their ordinary cultivations, whither 
they transport a great part of their stock, when 
the crop is in the ground; leaving it to range 
at will till the season of storing the potatos 
is past. They then catch as many as they 
require, and take them back to the plantations, 
in order that they may root up whatever food 
has been left in the ground. 

They now and then visit these pig-runs — 
as on the present occasion — to watch over the 
safety of their property, or to catch and mark 
the young ones ; feasting at such times on the 
flesh of boars, which are killed by preference 
rev en t their limning too numerous. 

I party of 
; preserves 
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far away from any habitations, have taken it 
for granted that the pigs were wild, and, with 
this idea, have hunted and killed them, as if 
they had as much right to do so as any one 
else. Such heedless acts, however, have been a 
fruitful cause of complaint. 

The next day, on our passage down the har- 
bour, I called at my old quarters near the deserted 
whaling station, wishing to obtain some additional 
information relative to the fishery at this place. 

Mr. H , who had known it in its days 

of prosperity, and continued to reside here, very 
obligingly satisfied my inquiries, and produced 
books and journals — once kept at the establish- 
ment, but now in his charge — from which he 
allowed me to make extracts. 

At several of the stations, I had been able to 
obtain information from sources equally trust- 
worthy; and, in their absence, finding that the 
whalers themselves had very accurate memories 
on all points connected with the doings at the 
fishery to which they belonged, I thought I 
might safely rely on their statements. 

The materials collected in this manner were 
afterwards arranged in a tabular form; so that 
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the past and present prosperity of eacli of the 
southern stations — from its first establishment to 
the year 1843 — could be contrasted at a glance. 
The reader is referred to the Appendix, where 
this table is inserted. He will there find the 
most positive evidence of the remarkable felling 
off in the productiveness of the fisheries, year 
after year, notwithstanding the employment, in 
some cases, of an increased number of boats 
and men. On this account many of them have 
been abandoned; and for the last few years two 
alone — within the coast limits spoken of — have 
continued to make an annual return of average 
amount, sufScient to remunerate the persons 
engaged in the speculation. So entirely have 
many places, once the &vourite haunts of whales, 
been deserted by them, that it appears certain 
that, unless some law be enacted to protect 
and encourage their breed — in the same manner 
as is found necessary for the preservation of &e 
salmon in the rivers of Scotland — they will 
speedily be extirpated, or driva^ttHfi^n regions. 

To prohibit foreign vessels i 
vicinity of the coasts, and tflfl 
season to certain monthii of J| 
l5 
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most obvious remedies which might be applied 
to the evil now existing. The former regulation 
would be but just to ourselves — and the latter 
to the whales — for they are now attacked by 
the shore parties^ the moment they reach the 
coast; when they have generally by their side 
a calf too young to support itself without being 
suckled by the mother^ and which perishes as a 
natural consequence of her loss. Whereas, if 
it were unlawful to spear the whale till a later 
period, many of the calves would be spared to 
return the following year. 

It is believed that, under such moderate re- 
strictions, the fisheries would improve, and that 
the colony might depend on its whale oil as 
a profitable and permanent export, at least, for 
many years. 
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CHAPTER X. 



E WAItAEI — IHTBBVIEW WITH 



On returning to Waikouaiti, I commenced my 
preparations for a journey, by land, to Banks's 
Peninsula. The greatest difficulty I had to 
encounter was to find natives willing to accom- 
pany me; the young men of the present age 
having given up the habit of travelling on foot 
for the more easy and rapid voyage by sea. It 
was, moreover, the intention of a lai^ party 
of the natives of the place, with their old chief 
Koroko, to go in their boats < 
te-rua-ti, in about a month's ti 
pose of visiting their relatives then: 
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them 8 present of potted "titi" or mutton 
birds. They could not understand why I re- 
solved to go by land, rather than await the 
sailing of their fleet. Hence I could only 
obtain one volunteer for my service. He was 
a strong young fellow, however, and son of the 
chief of Wai-a-te-nia-ti, After a few days of 
hesitation, during which he was, no doubt, 
weighing in his mind the labour of marching 
so many miles with a pack on his back, against 
the value of a stout blanket, which he returned 
several times to examine, he agreed to go with 
me as far as his home, about eighty miles from 
Hakaroa ; promising that I should have no 
difficulty in finding a substitute for him at that 
pl.ce. 

I therefore packed up all my heavy baggage, 
and lefl: it in Smith's chaise, to be sent after me 
by Korokoj if no opportunity occurred of send- 
ing it direct to Wellington. I then divided the 
things I thought necessary for our comfort into 
four packages; and as I had only three natives, 
one of whom was a boy of no more than thirteen 
years of age, I was obliged myself to 
of the packages, in addition to my gun,! 
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Some who read this may, themselves, have 
occasion to travel in New Zealand, and will 
therefore, be glad to learn, from another's ex- 
perience, what sort of outfit is required in order 
to get through a journey in such a country 
most conveniently, having regard both to com- 
fort and to expedition. 

The only roads, except in the neighbourhood 
of the English settlements, being foot tracks 
passing through forests, or over wide open spaces 
clothed for the most part with fern, and fre- 
quently crossing swamps or rivers, every article 
of baggage must be transported on the backs 
of natives hired for the purpose. It is, there- 
fore, advisable to encumber one's self with no 
more than is absolutely necessary; and it is 
really incredible how, after a little practice, many 
things before thought indispensable may be aban- 
doned without regret one after another. 

The following is a description of the things 
which will, it is thought, be found to include 
the most serviceable part of the baggage of a 
trave Uflt i n New Zealand. 

A |^^^hi<l^ of good duck, measuring, when 

)t high, six feet long between 
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the poles, and five feet broad : it should he 
ciured at either end, so as to make it as roomy 
as pOBsihle, without much increasing its weight, 
and to gire it greater stability in stormy weather. 

A box fitted with a shallow tray for writing 
materials, and several compartments containing 
tin cases for tea, sugar, biscuits, wax candles, 
knives, forks, tin plates, and other useful et ccetera. 
This box should be made of light well-seasoned 
wood, and should measure about twenty-one 
inches long, twelve inches deep, and ten inches 
broad, which is a convenient size for a back- 
load, and for enabling its bearer to thread the 
intricacies of the bush : its top and sides should 
be enclosed in a waterproof case. 

A sufficient number of blankets for bedding, 
and to defray extraordinary expenses by the 
way, should be rolled up tightly in a painted 
duck wrapper, measuring six feet long and four 
feet wide. This cloth, being impervious to water, 
will keep the blankets dry in the worst weather, 
and, at night, may be spread ab<)&^ie damp fern 
or grass, which supplies the pla^^B^^nattress. 

Clothes should be packed in (^^^^Hfe^^ag; 
and among them should be alw 
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of Strong shoes^ and two or three pairs of duck 
trowsers — a material better able to resist con- 
stant rubbing against dry fern than any other. 
A pair of flushing trowsers will also be found 
a luxury after a day's march in wet weather. 

An iron saucepan^ a small iron teakettle^ and a 
tomahawk for chopping wood are things never to 
be forgotten : and it will also be convenient to be 
provided with an oiled linen bag large enough to 
hold five or six pounds of flour; and several 
lesser bags of the same description^ each to 
hold two or three pounds of tobacco. 

Tobacco supplies the place of small money 
in all parts of this country remote from the 
towns. The object of dividing it into several 
separate parcels is to prevent the exact state of 
your finances in reference to this substitute for 
coin becoming known to your attendants^ from 
whom the information would infallibly be re- 
ported to their fellow-countrymen wheiever you 
go^ and so lead to incessant and very annoying 
appeals to your generosity; for a New Zea- 
lander always expects a person to pay accord- 
ing to his means^ and not according to the 
value of what he receives. 
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Ae to native attendants, from four to six are 
quite enough for one person ; the latter number 
being only required if the country to be traversed 
is not populous, when an additional quantity of 
provisions must be carried. A traveller's im- 
portance is usually estimated, in places where he 
is unknown, by the number of his attendants ; 
hence, if only accompanied by one or two, he is 
looked on as a low sort of fellow, and treated 
accordingly. Four, however, are quite enough 
to establish a character for respectability. 

The weight of baggage allotted to each native 
should not much exceed SOlbs. ; be can then 
carry in addition a proportion of potatos or 
other food, and will travel with cheerfulness from 
daylight to sunset, for several days consecutively. 

Those who know but little of the language 
of the country when about to make a tour in 
New Zealand — I refer more particularly to the- 
North Island — should be careful to have among 
their native attendants, one young man at least, 
the son or relative of a person of consideration. 
They will thus have the beat possible passport, 
a portion of the respect due to him beiug 
by his European friends and companions, 



issport, i 
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By neglecting this simple precaution^ and by 
engaging the services of any of the young men 
always to be found hanging about the towns^ 
without inquiry as to their rank or character^ 
unwary travellers have sometimes encountered 
a diversity of mishaps ; have even been robbed, 
and have finally returned home with a very 
unfair estimate of the character of the people 
whom they had visited. Just as might happen 
to any foreigner who should attempt to make 
a tour through England or France under the 
guidance of persons similarly chosen. 

On the morning of the 4th of January, 1844, 
I left Waikouaiti. The tide was ebbing, and 
had left the beach red with " kouraraki,** a small 
crustaceous animal not unlike the shrimp, but 
more diminutive. They were still alive, and 
so numerous that they formed a stratum three 
or four inches thick, to walk over which was 
as if one trod on new-fallen snow. The " koura- 
raki" are fed on by the whale; and their appear- 
ance early, and in abundance, was hailed as 
the prognostic of a good season. 

ds of them, more than a mile in 
Letimes met with off the coast. 
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and give to the water a dark muddy colour, 
like foul ground. I once sailed over a patch 
of this discoloured water off Cape Turnagain, 
when the Captain hove the ship to, and sounded 
without finding ground with all the line he had. 
Two of the crew, who had been whalers, 
accounted for the strange appearance by saying 
that we were sailing over one of these shoals. 
The "kouraraki" were, however, too far helow 
the surface to be distinguished, nor could we 
fish up anyrof them by sinking a bucket to a 
considerable depth. 

Just as I was on the point of crossing the 

river, Mr. J informed me that two men 

bad left the place with the intention of travel- 
ling to Hakaroa by land. One of them he 
had but a short time before brought from Wel- 
lington, as a farm servant, and be wished me 
to aid him in forcing this man to return; having 
already sent two men on horseback after him 
and his companion, with a commission to obtain , 
the assistance of the nativefi hgn^a of tobacco. , 
I replied, mnch to his 

imbibed the arbitrary n< tio^^^^^^^haling ^ 
master, and considered tluitJ 
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man a free passage, and engaged his serrices, 
he had a right to retain them by force, if 
possible — that he must not expect me to support 
him in his attempt to enlist the natives la such 
a service; for I thought it my duty to advise 
them never, under similar circumstances, to in- 
terfere with Europeans. As Mr. J had been 

very kind and obliging to me on many occasions, 
I was sorry that any cause of disagreement 
should have arisen at my departure. 

Mr. Earle accompanied ns as far as Te Haka- 
pupu, a muddy estuary, which has somehow 
obtained the inappropriate name of Pleasant 
River. We forded it high up, where it divides 
into four channels. Here the mud is not deep, 
and any one may cross even at high water. 
From hence our path traversed a very rich 
well-watered country, with abundance of grass 
— au admirable position for feeding sheep and 
cattle, or, indeed, for the more general farmer. 
We frequently disturbed quail, which rose close 
under our feet. There is great difficulty in 
1 shot at this bird, as it flies close to 
droppiag almost immediately, like 
Lud then running through the ferii 
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or grass. I never could make one rise a second 
time. 

We halted for dinner by the edge of a wood, 
called Otawhata. About five miles farther on 
Tve reached Waihemo, a small river running 
through a swampy valley, impassable at times. 
Near this are two remarkable conical hills, 
Fuhetapu in the higher part of the valley, 
and Fokohiwitahi near the coast. At the base 
of the former is found the sand-stone, already 
spoken of, used by the natives for grinding the 
" pounamu." The reef running out into the sea 
from this part of the coast is called Taki-te-uru; 
having obtained its name from one of the 
canoes in which some of the ancestors of the 
New Zealanders came across the ocean to these 
shores, which was upset there. A chief, Puke- 
tapu, and his slave were the only persons who 
swam ashore, and gave their names to the two 
hills just mentioned. The mystery, however, 
which tradition loves to throw over ant^ 
represents the reef and the two hilb i 
table transformations. 

At the ptfint where the path met 1 
we fell in with a small party of nativeaJJ 
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Sax, ictended as patt of the price of a boat. 
Here 1 determined to halt for the night, having 
lost my shot-belt during the day. I prevailed 
on a native of the place to go in search of it; 
but, as he was sure to be benighted, and there 
exists very generally a superstitious dislike to 
travel in the dark,* I was obliged to overcome 
this feeling by the gift of a pound of tobacco, 
there worth three shillings and sixpence. He 
brought me the belt the same night, having 
found it hanging by a tree, where we had 
dined the day before. 

Jan. 5. — One of those still quiet mornings, 
so peculiarly the charm of New Zealand; the 
long lazy wave just plashing against the beach, 
and then receding over the sand with a slight 
rustling noise. Leaving Te Whata-paraerae, 
as this place was named, we proceeded along 
the arc of the bay, where our boat had like 

• When a New ZeolBUder traTels b; night— If the ideu of 
^bk foreruheri hare doI lost their power aver his mind — he will 
d potato, to preTBQt bis being analled 
e te (upspilfu), who are belicTcd to 
n (ban by daj, but to have a great 
tact with food of any sort, or any 
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to hare been lost; and having traversed about 
half of it crossed a remarkable reef, which 
extended seaward for a considerable distance. 
Some of the stones or rocks composing this 
reef were shaped like kidney potatos or kumaras ; 
others were round enough to serve for cannon 
balls, and of all sizes, irom the twelve-pounder 
upwards. The natives called them the "kumara" 
with which Taki-te-uru was freighted when 
upset. 

We reached Onokakara in the afternoon, and 
again took possession of Jack Hughes's bam. 
My patient was still anxious to have his leg 
taken off; and had obtained the promise of a 
free passage to Hakaroa in a small vessel about 
to sail with the first fair wind. This offered 
but poor accommodation for a sick man, being 
only an old sealing boat, rmed and decked ; 
besides, having nine or ten passengers and crew, 
it must have been as confined below as a slaver. 
The captain and owner had already come as 
far as Otakou in her, from Poveaux's Straits 
in case of bad weather, putting into soi 
of the small harbours, of which there 
many along that part of the coast. Butj 



I Straits ; , 
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this place and Banks's Peninsula^ no shelter is 
to be found for anything larger than a boat ; they 
were, therefore, obliged to await the setting in 
of a southerly wind, which often continues to 
blow for three or four days. 

Jan. 6. — I remained this day and the next 
(Sunday) with the natives ; and, by good fortune, 
secured the services of the son of a sick man> 
whom I had attended, to carry my load, and 
act as guide as far as Waitaki. 

Jan. 8. — Bade adieu to my friends at One- 
kakara. Hughes's partner and another man 
accompanied us as far as Orere, where they 
had a sheep station. The flock, about one hun- 
dred and fifty in number, had been sent from 
Mana, an island in Cook's Straits, and did so 
well here that it was intended to add another 
cargo to them during the summer. 

Our path was along the beach for about seven 
miles, as far as a headland — the yellow Bluff of 
the whalers. This was the season when the fruit 
of the ** tutu " or ** tupakihi," as it is called 

Island, was ripe. Hughes's 

'm his native wife, who, 

usied herself in picking 
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the berry, aad straining it through a bag she 
carried with her for that purpose. In this 
way the juice, which is very refreBhing on a 
hot day, may be drunk without danger. 

It is a very general belief that the poisonous 
property of this plant resides in the seed. This 
I believe not to be the case; as I have been 
assured repeatedly by the natives that it is the 
small stem, on which the berry is seated, that 
is BO dangerous. I have frequently seen them 
swallow the seeds in proof of this; while they 
search for and pick out the small stems with 
the greatest care; believing that three of them 
will sometimes prove a dose sufficient to cause 
the death of a man. They say that the juice 
itself is poisonous to persons not used to it, 
if drunk in too great a quantity, or if it be 
expressed 6om unripe fruit; but that when 
boiled, it is drinkable in all cases with im- 
punity. It is also generally stated that the 
plants which grow near the s^^jhoie, or in . 
deep rich soils, are more poisotl^^^^K othei'sj 
while the stunted shrubs met 
open plains are comparatively I 

From this it would appear 'I 
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fruit and green boughs, ae well as tbe stem, 
all contain the poison ; and this opinion is 
strengthened by tbe consideration that imported 
cattle, which would be more likely to select 
the green leaves and boughs for food than the 
fruit, are so liable to suffer from it. 

In cases of poisoning occurring among them- 
selves, the natives' remedy is to plunge the 
patient in the sea or a river, keeping his head 
below water till he is neuly drowned, and 
then to roll his body on tbe shore till sickness 
is produced sufficient to eject the contents of 
the stomach. This practice, although rough, 
is rational, and the best they could have adopted 
under their circumstances. 

On the north side of the Bluff, there is a 
boat harbour, and a potato garden belonging 
to the natives, who put in there occasionally 
when sailing along tbe coast. 

From tliis place, passing through a wood, we 
turned inland, leaving the beach about half-a- 
mil^to Ihe right. After travelling between 
L eight miles, partly along the beach, 
^^land, we arrived at the bank of 
The tide being too high 
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to allow US to cross at the lower ford, we 
were obliged to proceed upwards till we arrived 
opposite a white cliff on the north bank ; where 
we crossed — the water not reaching much above 
our knees — and rested on the other side for 
the night. Firewood was very scarce; the wood 
at Te Awa-mokibi being the only one to be 
seen, except small patches of trees on the 
hills two or three miles distant from us. 

Jan. 9.-=-0ur path to-day was sometimes along 
the ed^e of a low cliff, sometimes along the 
beach, till we approached Oamaru point, where 
it turned inland, and crossed a low range of 
hills, from which we looked over an extensive 
plain. 

Pukurakau (timber belly), as my new attendant 
was named, proved himself a first rate traveller, 
stepping out under a heavy burden as fast as 
I, who ouly carried a gun, could keep up with 
him. He said he had walked from Moeraki 
to Waitaki, which by the path muj 
than forty-five miles, in a day, 
probably fifty pounds, on his shouldi^ 

A river flowed into a "hapua" 
the north side of the point, separate 



from Moeraki 
rauj^^e more ^ 

uldul^^lk^^H 

'".^^^^ 
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sea by a ridge of sand and pebbles. Here I shot 
two ducks, while I waited for my other natives, 
who had Hngered behind unable to resist a " tutu '* 
scrub black with fruit. Their stained hands and 
faces spoke of the cause of delay. 

We now advanced along the plain, which was 
covered with "patiti" and, here and there, stunted 
fern and *' tutu." These plains are called " pa- 
kihi,'' a word used in the North Island to signify 
dried up. 

" KOt^ nei mi \sa 
Tf tnfi mil ii kse 

KUS paklb); ail 



"My blood Ins oorae to nothing. 
Wbj cune yon not to drink it ? 
I have become diied up, 

So great was the celebration of your worth." 
Old Sang. 

So that " tupakihi," the name by which the 
"tutu" is there known, appears to be a con- 
traction of " tutnpakihi," or " tutu" of the 



dirge chanted by a female in honour 

leen killed. The words, "My blood 

refer to the custom of making 

ent parts of the body, on theie 

respect for the dead. 
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plains^ which are well called **pakihi," being 
for the most part arid. 

Towards the afternoon, we ascended a range 
of hills called Pukeuri, separating this plain 
from another more extensive. The sky was 
so remarkably clear that, from the highest point 
of the pathway, Moeraki was distinctly in view, 
bearing S. f E. by compass; and to the east 
of it appeared the misty outline of land still 
more distinct, bearing S. f E. This could only 
be the mountainous land about Otakou; and so 
Pukurakau declared it to be. He pointed out 
the mouth of Waitaki, distinguishable by a break 
in the line of coast, about six miles northward. 
The view in that direction was terminated by 
hills, from twenty-five to thirty miles distant, 
their eastern extremity bearing N. f W. The 
spot where we stood was about two miles from 
the coast. 

We now turned to the left, along the base of 
Pukeuri, and, after proceeding between three and 
four miles, reached a small glen in the hills, ^ 

where there was plenty of wood and a stream 
of water. Here we found a ruined hut and J 

a cultivation ground, and put up for the night. j 
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Jan, 10. — From Papakaio, out resting place, 
we crossed tte plain towards Waitaki, walking, 
although there was no path, without trouble; 
for the soil was stony and harren, and produced 
nothing which grew higher than the knee. On 
arriving at the hank of the river, we found it 
flooded ; the effect of a recent N.W. wind, 
which always causes the rapid melting of the 
snow on the mountuns in the interior. 

The N.W. wind all along this coast is strangely 
hot, dry, and oppressive, which I have never 
known to be the case in the North Island. It 
has been sug^sted that it brings these properties 
from the Australian continent; but it would 
seem but natural that, after having blown over 
so many leagues of ocean, it should have im- 
bibed moisture. The sirocco, a dry hot wind, 
while blowing over the sands of Africa, is found 
to be moist by the time it arrives at Malta; 
and it is probable that, on the west coast of 
New Zealand, the N.W, wind is similarly moist. 
Hell as warm. Its peculiar dry character on 
the east coast may, perhaps, be ex- 
wition that, in passing 
\ its moisture is con- 
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densed^ and falls on them as a warm rain. 
The rapid melting of the snow, and the immense 
floods in all the rivers, whose sources are in 
these mountains, would be thus accounted for. 

As the sky foreboded rain, we hastened on 
to the nearest native station, Te Puna-a-maru, 
several miles more inland. The river, or rather 
the valley through which it rushed, appeared 
to be nearly a mile broad. It was furiously 
rapid, and of a dirty white, or pipe-clay colour. 
When not flooded, it runs in many streams, 
each of which is in itself a small river, over 
stones and pebbles, and between islands and 
banks of shingles. In the winter months, it has 
comparatively little water, the main stream being 
then not deeper than a man's waist in the 
shallowest places, but still dangerous to ford, by 
reason of the violence of the current. It is, 
indeed, too rapid ever to be navigated by boats ; 
and the country through which it flows offers 
little to invite settlers^ except its sheep pastures. 

The white colour of its water is said 
derived from one of the lakes,* named 



* The names of the other lakes, according to H 
Takapo, Te KapuarurUi Ohou, Otetoto, Otauawhiti, and 
papa. 
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in which it has its source. The natives call 
this water " he wai-para-hoanga" (literally, water 
of grinding-stone dirt) ; as it is similar to that 
caused by rubbing the pounamu on sandstone. 
We arrived in the afternoon at Te Puna-a- 
maru, where we found a small party of natives, 
seven in number. The chief person, Huruhuru, 
was a man of singularly pleasing manners and 
address — qualities which I was the more sur- 
prised to meet with in this wild desert-looking 
place. As Pukurakau was very anxious to 
return home, he willingly undertook to ferry 
us across Waitaki. I afterwards discovered that 
he and all his party had intended, when the 
flood subsided, to remove from their present 
residence to the river Waihao, a short day's 
journey to the northward, which they visited 
at this season of the year, for the purpose of 
catching eels — a fish esteemed one of the chief 
delicacies of the land, and preserved in great 
quantities for future usa, by partly roasting 
and drying them in the sun. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

ENCAUPSIENT ON THB BANK OF WAITAKI — MODE OF PREPARING 
FERN BOOT — MOKIHI — HURUHURTJ'S DESCRIPTION OF THB IN- 
TERIOB OF THE ISLAND— TB FUEHO'S WAR PARTY — TE RAKl'S 
ESCAPE — ^THE RIVER HATAU — WANDERINGS AND FATE OF THB 
WAR PARTY—- SANDALS USED BY NATIVES — DANGERS OF WAI- 
TAKI — RESIDENT POPULATION — RAKITAUNEKE'S OVEN — WAIHAO 
— LAND AND SEA BREEZES. 

Jan. 11. — Our new acquaintance began to pre- 
pare for the journey at an early hour, packing 
up nets and whatever other moveables they 
required. They seemed to think nothing of 
leaving their houses without any one in charge, 
although they might not, perhaps, return for a 
month. 

When all was ready, we took the path along 
the banks of the river, by which I had come 
the day before, and kept it till we arrived at a 
spot where there was plenty of "raupo," the 
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material with which our canoes were to be 
constructed. Here some of the aatires com- 
menced building huts, and digging fern root, 
while others set to work, like reapers in a field, 
catting the "raupo" with tomahawks instead of 
sickles, and laying it out on the ground to dry. 

It must not be supposed, as some have be- 
lieved, that the fern root, wherever it grows, is 
fit for food. On the contrary, it is only that 
found in rich loose soils, which contains fecula 
in sufficient quantity for this purpose : in poorer 
ground the root contains proportionally more 
fibre. We were now encamped on an alluvial 
flat in the valley of the river, thirty or forty 
feet below the general level of the plain; and 
I observed that, even in this favourable spot, a 
great deal of discrimination was used in select- 
ing the best roots, which were discoverable by 
their being crisp enough to break easily when 
bent : those which would not stand this test 
being thrown aside. Here a quantity sufficient 

' seveitd days was procitreil, and was packed 
■ l^st til! rtnothcr spot equally 

■•. 18 very simple; 
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for it is merely roasted on the fire, and after- 
wards bruised by means of a flat stone similar 
to a cobler's lap-stone, and a wooden pestle. 
The long fibres which run like wires through 
the root are then easily drawn out; and the 
remainder is pounded till it acquires the con- 
sistence of tough dough, in which state it is 
eaten, its taste being very like that of cassada 
bread. Sometimes it is sweetened with the 
juice of the " tutu." 

The natives consider that there is no better 
food than this for a traveller, as it both appeases 
the cravings of hunger for a longer period 
than their other ordinary food, and renders the 
body less sensible to the fatigue of a long march. 
It is in this respect to the human frame, what 
oats or beans are to the horse. They have a 
song in praise of this root, which 1 have once 
or twice heard chanted on occasions of festivals; 
when it is the practice for a troop of young 
women to carry baskets of the food intended 
for the guests> singing as they come along — 

"He aha, he aha, 
He kai ma taua ? 
He pipi— he aruhe — 
Eo te aka o Tuwhenua: 
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Ko te ku e ore ai te taogBta 
Matoetoe aoa te aiero 
I te mltikanga, 



"What — what shall be our food? [Here ate] 
shell fish and fem root. That is the root of 
Tuwhenua [the earth]. That is the food to 
satisfy a man. The tongue grows rough hy 
reason of the licking; an it were the tongue 
of a dog — au." 

Jan. 12. — Natives still busy cutting "raupo." 
In the afternoon they commenced building the 
canoes, or rather rafts, which they call " mokihi." 
Huruhuru proposed to make his lai^ enough 
to carry himself and wife, with two of my 
natives, myself, and all our ba^age. His 
goods were to be intrusted to his slave, who 
was to navigate another "mokihi," with the 
assistance of my new attendant Foua. 

By this arrangemest, I could not help feeling 
that Huruhuru had neglected all his own property 
in order to take better care of me and my two 
natives, whom he looked on as more especially 

8 guests. I bave always found his countrjToen 
I A «im^^^annei; it being with them a 
\S (iS^^^HBto^Ht to the safety of 
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the Fakeha to whom they are acting as guides or 
attendants. They would think it a disgrace to 
return home with the imputation of having failed 
to do their utmost to rescue him &om danger. 

Our mokihi was made in the form of a canoe. 
Three bundles of "raupo," about eighteen feet 
long and two feet in diameter at the centre^ 
but tapering towards the extremities^ were first 
constructed separately^ each being tightly bound 
and secured with flax; and were then fastened 
together so as to form a flat raft. Another bun- 
dle similarly made was next laid along the 
middle of this^ and secured in that position^ 
forming a sort of keel ; the hollow intervals left 
between the keel and sides were filled up with 
"raupo," packed carefully and tightly in layers, 
and secured with bands of flax. The bottom of 
the mokihi being thus finished, it was turned 
over, and two smaller bundles were laid along 
its outer rim, from stem to stem, for topsides ; 
and all the vacancies within were filled up with 
layers of " raupo," tied down with flax. 

This sort of canoe is remarkably bouyant, and 
is admirably adapted to the perilous navigation 
of the immense torrent Waitaki. 



i 



Hap efljJia in l/tr InUi-Lr iT 
Middlt' Muid 
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Jan. 13. — Mokibi completed ; but as the wind 
was strong from the N.E., Huruhuru put off 
launching them till the morning. Huruhuru's 
leisure in the evenings was employed in giving 
me information about the interior of this part of 
the island, with which he was well acquainted. 
He drew, with a pencil, the outline of four 
lakes, by his account, situated nine days' journey 
inland of us, and only two from the west coast, 
in a direction nearly due west of our position. 

One of these, named Wakatipua, is celebrated 
for the "pounamu," found on its shores, and in 
the mountain torrents which supply it It is pro- 
bably the " Wai-pounamu," of which the natives 
spoke in reply to the inquiries of Captain Cook 
and Mr. Banks, who supposed it to be the name 
of the whole island. The three other lakes, 
Hawea, Waiariki, and Oanaka, had formerly 
inhabitants on their shores, who frequently went 
to and from Waitaki to visit their relatives. 
Huruhuru pointed out on his chart the positions, 
and told me the names of several of their places 
of residence, and described the country through 
which the path acrc^Lthe island passed. He 
even told me the na;^K||£ tiifi piJiti|pBl streams 
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and hills which it crossed^ and of the places 
where parties travelling that way used to rest, 
at the end of each day. 1 was persuaded that 
his information was to be relied on^ as T had 
the benefit of hearing the discussions which 
were held between him and another old man, 
who also knew the country, on the propriety 
of halting at this or that place on account of 
either of them being more or less convenient for 
catching eels or wekas;* a matter of great im- 
portance, when it is borne in mind that it would 
be impossible to carry food for so long a journey, 
and therefore that it would be necessary to stop 
frequently to obtain fresh supplies. It is probable 
that the resting places mentioned by him are 
at very unequal distances from each other, al- 



* This bird is described by Captain Cook by the name of the 
water or woodhen. ''Although they Are numerous enough here 
(Dusky Bay) " he remarks, " they are so scarce in other parts 
that I never saw but one. The reason may be that, as they can- 
not fly, they inhabit the skirts of the woods, and feed on the sea 
beach, and are so very tame or foolish as to stand and stare at 
us till we knocked them down with a stick. The natives may 
have, in a manner, wholly destroyed them. They are a sort of 
rail, about the size and a good deal like a common dunghill 
hen. Most of them are of a dirty black or dark brown colour.*' 
— Cook^s Second Voyage^ edit. 4to. vol. i. p. 97. 
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though I placed them in imaginary positions 
on the chart, from ten to £fteen milee apart. 

From bis description, it appeared that there 
were extensive grass pkins in the interior of 
this part of the island, similar to that which 
we were now traversing, and, no doubt, well 
adapted t« pasture sheep. The IcAy ranges of 
hills, however, separating them from the coast, 
and the absence of any kind of harbour between 
Banks's Peninsula and Otakou, must always 
prove a serious impeditnent to the profitable 
export of wool from these otherwise valuable 
tracts of land, We may, however, carry on 
the imagination to another century — when this 
now desert country will no doabt be peopled — 
when the plains will be grazed on by numerous 
flocks of sheep, and the streams, now flowing 
idly through remote valleys, will be compelled 
to perform their share of labour in manufac- 
turing wool. 

Not many years ago, a party of natives, about 
forty in number, came down the west coast in 
■ eanoes baan Cook's Straits. They were 
liief Te Pueho, a brother 
, well knmrn at Welling- 
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ton by the name of Taringa-kuri or Dogs-ear. 
Leaving their canoes on the bank of a small 
river called Awarua, they took advantage of 
a mountain path from that place to Oanaka; 
and^ falling by surprise on a few families residing 
there^ killed most of them. 

Among the prisoners was a boy, the son of 
the chief person of the place, whose name was 
Te Raki. The father with his two wives and 
another child was then on the banks of the lake 
Hawea. To secure them, and so prevent the 
possibility of any intelligence of their proceedings 
reaching the rest of the tribe, they sent two of 
their party with the boy as guide. But he 
contrived to prevent his father being taken 
unawares; and Te Raki, a powerful and deter- 
mined fellow, killed both .• of the men sent 
against him, and escaped with his family. 

The war-party with the assistance of some of 
the prisoners, whom they reserved for slaves, 
then built themselves *^mokihi," such as I have 
described, and descended the river Matau, till 
they reached the sea coast. 

At a point of this river, not far below the 
lakes, there are some falls and rapids, which it 
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IB impossible to navigate. It was therefore 
neceesaiy to land above them, take their canoes 
to pieces, and transport them to the banks of 
the river lower down, and rebuild them. This, 
Huruhum said, was the only impediment to the 
navigation of the river on a " mokihi.^' 

From the sea coast, they made their vray 
overland to Mataura river ; vrhere they stiX' 
prised another party of natives. On this occasion 
some escaped, and carried word of what had 
happened to Awarua (the Bluff), and thence to 
Ruapuke, the strong-hold of this division of 
the tribe; and a few days after, several boatSi 
with a large armed party, headed by Tuhawaiki, 
in their turn surprised and killed Te Pueho 
and many of his men, and made slaves of all 
the rest. 

Huruhuru said that Te Raki and his &mily 
still lived at Hawea a few years ago, when 
they had been visited by some of the natives 
of Waitaki. 

evening, Huruhuru made me a pur of 

such as are in common use among 

" paraerae," and 

b leaves of the flax- 
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plant, or of the "ti" (cordyline AustraltsJ. 
The latter are preferable, being moch the tough- 
est. Mine were a pair with double soles, called 
" toma," calculated to endure several days' walk 
along a beach, which is so destructive to shoes. 
They no donbt owed their invention to the 
necessity of protecting the feet from the snow, 
and the sharp prickles of the small shrub " tuma- 
takum" (discaria toumatou, RaoulJ, which is 
very common on the plains, and often lies so 
much hidden in the grass, that you first become 
aware of its presence by your feet being wounded 
by it. 

Jan. 14. — Hnruhuru came to my tent before 
day-break, to say that the weather was favour- 
able for crossing the river. As it was quite 
calm, he was anxious to get on the other side 
before the wind rose. My eldest native, how- 
ever, who, ever since the day of Ms preaching 
at Moeraki, had assumed a more grave and im- 
portant manner, made many objections to our 
crossing on a Sunday. But considerlug the present 
to be a case of necessity, I determined 
guided by the advice of Huruhuni, who 
pilot us through the intricacies of this dai 



present 
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navigation; for the "mokihi" being heavy and 
unmanageable, and offering a large surface to 
the wind, it is impossible to guide it at all 
unless in calm weather. We accordingly loaded 
our canoes, and took our seats as directed. All 
this while my obstinate native, on whom any 
arguments I. used were of no effect, sat with 
his head nearly covered with his blanket He 
refused to assist in any way — saying he would 
remain where he was — and only changed his mind, 
and came on board, j^st as we were shoving off. 
We soon found ourselves in the strength of 
the stream, carried along at a rate not less than 
six miles per hour, the water boiling up all 
around us. None but a practised hand could 
have steered such a craft through the various 
shoals we had to pass. The art, I learnt, was 
to distinguish and keep in the main channel 
of the river, where the water is always deep 
enough. Once we went wrong, and touched on 
a shoal, which nearly caused our rolling over — 
the only danger to be feared. Huruhuru's son 
uided his small ^^mokihi" with the greatest 
its light jfeaught of water permitting it to 




iht^^augl 



iUgl^^^B[ ;nnel. After being thus 
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hurried along for about four miles^ the main 
stream approached the north bank^ and we took 
advantage of an eddy to draw close to it. Here 
we landed^ and encamped for the rest of the 
day. 

My native had now recovered his good humour^ 
and came to help me fix my tent. I did not 
give him credit for having opposed me on purely 
conscientious grounds. It had been my habit 
to confide to him the duty of reading prayers 
every evening and morning, which were selected 
from the daily services in the Book of Common 
Prayer; but since his elevation to the dignity 
of a preacher, he had added thereto an extem- 
porary effusion of his own, following the practice 
of the native teachers. At first I made no ob- 
jection to this innovation. As he became more 
prolix however from day to day, and parts of 
his composition were often very absurd, I thought 
it right to forbid him the use of extemporary 
prayer, and to confine him to our old forms. 
When he remonstrated, I threatened to read 
prayers myself, and so obliged him to yield. 
This had occurred only a few days before our 
disagreement about crossing Waitaki on a Sun- 



► 
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day, and had so mucb displeased him, that I 
believe it greatly influenced him in then acting 
as he did. 

After breakfast I thought to try my new san- 
dals, and set off to walk to the mouth of the 
river. My path lay along the edge of a cliff, 
about forty feet above the valley through which 
the river flows, and which I judged to be about 
one mile broad. The plain on the south side of 
the river had, on the contrary, as far as I had 
seen, a much less elevation. At places, where 
there had been a recent slip, owing to the flood 
having undermined the base of the cliff, I ob- 
served, from the exposed surfece, that the ground 
on which I trod was, throughout its entire 
thickness visible, composed of rounded stones 
of various sizes, with a thin layer of soil above. 

One could not avoid reflecting that this ma- 
terial must have been washed down from the 
mountains many ages since, at an epoch when 
the relative levels of the land and the ocean 
were different, and deposited below the sur&oe 
of the sea^ till some extraordinary effort of nature 
had raiae^^ke land bodily to its present level. 
The pebb^B|^(^ll0£^^JiaIf imbedded in 
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the face of the cliff, ready to drop from its 
prison, seemed to tell this history as fidthfully 
as if its wanderings had been recorded from 
the time it first rolled an angular block into 
some mountain torrent, till, having been gradu- 
aUy worn down to its present form whUe journey- 
ing towards the coast, it had found a resting 
place in deep waters. There, for a greater or 
less period, it had been buried amid the natural 
ruins of past ages; and now it was about to 
recommence a state of motion and activity in 
the torrent below, till it again reached the ocean 
probably in the form of sand or mud. 

When I had arrived within two miles of the 
sea coast, my progress was stopped by a valley, 
like that through which the river flowed, meet- 
ing it at an angle, as if it had itself been once 
a similar channel. Here the "tumatakuru" 
grew so thick that I found it impossible to get 
on with my sandals. I could distinctly see 
breakers off the mouth of Waitaki, and what 
appeared to be a shingle bank off the south 
Head, which is low. The north Head is a cliff, 
similar to that forming the northern boundary 
of the valley of the river. 
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Near these Heads is the best place to cross; 
for the numerous cbanuels, iuto wbich the river 
is divided higher up, are there aoited, and you 
get across at ouce; bat in times of floods the 
river is so rapid that there is danger of your 
imng swept out to sea. An idea may be formed 
of the immense body of water which flovrs 
down this river during floods, irom the fact 
that vessels, three or four miles o£f the coast, 
have dipped up water quite fresh while crossing 
its stream ; and, when the wind blows on shore, 
so formidable a tiderip is raised that the natives 
fear to cross it in their boats. In the winter 
season, Waitaki has been forded ; but it is always 
hazardous to attempt itj and not long since a 
European was drowned in trying the experiment, 
in opposition to the warnings he received from 
the natives. 

There are four different settlements* on this 
river, besides a fishing station at its mouth, re- 



* Their uuDea are— Tauhinu, on tbe north hank, aboat ux mileB 
e ooBit; le FuDimmaru, on the south bank, eliDut teu 
rKWhwnnl, on the nurth bank, about tneni; miles ; 
bunk, about t"enly-fuur tailes 
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sorted to occasionally. I Mrrote down the names 
of the inhabitants of each of these places^ and 
found that the whole population was as follows : — 



Married 


'^heir unmarried 
offspring. 


Total. 


Men. 


Women. 


9 


10 


21 


40 



Jan. 15. — We crossed the plain to the base of a 
range of hills called Marokura. Here my attention 
was directed to a large shallow pit^ about which 
the grass and weeds had not been allowed to 
grow. It was called Te-umu-a-te-Rakitauneke, 
or Rakitauneke's oven^ having once been an 
oven where human flesh was roasted. The 
stones which had formed part of the cooking 
apparatus still lay scattered around it. Travellers 
always halt here^ believing that it avails much 
to say a prayer over their feet on this sacred 
spot, that they may have vigour for the journey, 
or to use their own form of words, that the earth 
may not be drawn out lengthways* — an idea simi- 
lar to that expressed by Goldsmith in his lines — 

''Where wilds, immeasurably spread, 
Seem length'ning as I go." — The Hermit. 

* Kia kaua e kumea te whenua kia roa. 
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From this spot we travelled northward., along 
a plain extending between the base of the hills 
and the coasts the breadth of which appeared 
to average five or six miles. The soil was here 
richer than on the plains of Waitaki, and was 
covered with grass^ ** tutu," " tumatakuru," and 
*^ti," which latter will not thrive in bad soil. 
We also found the ^'taramea," a small plant 
with fleshy sharp-pointed leaves, not unlike the 
American aloe in its mode of growth. From 
these leaves a scent is obtained by holding them 
over the fire till an oil exudes, which is col- 
lected in the bottom of a dried gourd. It is 
highly prized ; and is sent to the natives living 
on the north side of Cook's Straits, either as 
barter, or as a present from one chief to another. 

In the afternoon, we encamped in a dry channel 
of the river Waihao, and were fortunate enough 
to shoot some "putangitangi" for supper. This 
bird has obtained the name of paradise duck, 
from the beauty of its plumage : its flesh, how- 
ever, is not nearly so tender, or of so delicate a 
flavour, as the common grey species. 

I marvelled much that the natives should have 
built their shed facing the N.E., a fresh breeze 

L 
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blowing from that quarter so as to fill it with 
the smoke of their fire; but when I noticed 
what I thought was their carelessness^ they 
laughed at me, pointing to the hills and saying 
that the wind would soon die away, and be 
followed by one from the opposite quarter. At 
night I was unpleasantly convinced of their 
superior judgment in such matters, by the 
chilling wind which blew through the door of 
my tent. During the rest of my journey, I 
found that the land and sea breezes might be 
looked for, by night and by day, with great 
certainty all along this coast, and did not for- 
get to provide accordingly. 

Jan. 16. — I took leave of this friendly family 
with much r^et, sorry that I was not able to 
reward them for their services as they merited. 
They, however, shewed no sign of dissatisfaction ; 
and Huruhuru would not part with us till he 
had conducted us to the beach, about a mile 
and half distant. 
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CHAPTEH XII. 



ANIIBTY ABOUT 1 



a FISINBULA — OBNBUI. 



From the spot where Hunihuru left us our path 
lay along a pebble ridge, with the sea on one 
side, and the lake Waihao on the other. This 
" hapua," as all similar pieces of water are called> 
has no outlet to the sea except at times of fioods, 
when one is made by the bank of pebbles break- 
ing down at its weakest point : at other times its 
water oozes through the pebbles and sand. 

After leaving Waihao, which was nearly three 
miles long, we passed several small "hapua" 
similar to it. They were all crowded with ducks, 
liiii. SI. sljy that ^ wastetl much time in trying 
i< luM :it (1]|g)). This, iind lliu fatigue of 
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constantly walking on loose shingles, caused so 
much delay, that we only made six or seven 
miles* progress daring the day. Evening coming 
on, we resolved to halt for the night on the heach 
hy the side of one of these lakes, called Te 
Whakai-a-kohika, the water of which was drink- 
able. Most of them we had found to he too 
hrackish to quench our thirst. 

We had lit our fire, and were engaged pitching 
the tent, oi collecting drid-wood, in order to make 
our quarters as comfortable as might be, when 
we were surprised to see at a distance a man, 
alone, dressed in European clothes, coming to- 
wards us along the beach. My natives soon 
distinguished the peculiar form of his hat, and 
pronounced him to he Bishop Selwyn. And so 
he proved to be. His Lordship, wishing to find 
a desirable resting-place for the night, had out- 
stripped his native attendants. These soon began 
to appear by twos and threes ; aud seemed equally 
surprised and pleased, with oursel 
expected meeting. His Lordship 
sup with him, and gave me tl 
distances of the principal rivers and 
places, irom Pireka, in Banks's Feuiusi 



raed equally 
atd^m- 
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he had ^ commenced his journey^ to this place. 
T was able to do him a similar service in respect 
to the remainder of his journey as far as Otakou ; 
from which place he proposed to go by sea to 
Foveaux's Straits^ and visit all the native settle- 
ments within his reach. 

These remote parts had never before received 
religious instruction^ except through the imperfect 
teaching of native missionaries; for^ although 
there was a Wesleyan missionary stationed at 
Waikouaiti^ he had never extended his travels 
beyond Otakou or Moeraki. 

Jan. 17. — After breakfast and prayers our en- 
campment was broken up^ and we separated. 
Our stock of provisions had for some days been 
reduced to fern root and dried fish, with tea 
and sugar. We now found ourselves better oflF 
by the addition of rice and flour — a contribution 
from the stores of the Bishop. 

For some time after we parted, my natives 
continued to talk about Te Pihopa, repeating 
to me_w hat they had heard from his lordship's 
[he great physical power and energy 
walking, and in fording rapid 
Lvers, even surpassing themselves 
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in their own excellencies, was matter of so much 
wonder, that they explained it hy saying, and 
believing, that these qoalities were the gift of 
God for this especial work. 

My natives also took notice that the Bishop 
had not made any extemporary prayer at either 
evening or morning service; so that the remarks 
I bad before made on this point, receiving so 
unexpected a support, were now thought more 
worthy of attention : and it was concluded that 
the practice of making a long voluntary prayer, 
which all the young men who aspired to be 
missionaries followed, must be a "pokanoa" or 
unauthorized piece of presumption. 

We still continued to toil along the beach 
for about six miles; and then crossing some low 
grassy hills, we again tasted good water at 
Waimakihikihi, for the first time since we left 
our encampment at Waihao. From thence we 
found it very difficult to get on— the soil being 
good, and the path consequently overgrown with 
bushes — till we reached the beach at Fureora, 
about five miles from the point where we had 
left it. Here the Bishop had halted to dine the 
day before, and had directed me to look for the 



i 
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carcase of a whale on the beach^ near which 
there was good water. From this place^ about 
four miles of beach and two-and-a-half miles 
of pathway^ a short distance inland and more 
trodden than any we had yet seen^ brought us 
to a vale where we found some old huts^ as 
well as plenty of fire wood^ and good water. 
As rain was beginning to fall we halted here 
and prepared for bad weather. 

Since we had crossed Waitaki^ I found that 
my native^ Poua, knew the country very well, 
and could generally answer my inquiries respect- 
ing the names of the places we passed. 

Jan. 18. — ^The station at which we had taken 
up our night's quarters was called Hine-te-kura, 
and a short distance from it was Timaru, where, 
a few years before, there had been a whaling 
establishment. Many forlorn looking huts were 
still standing there ; which, with casks, rusty iron 
hoops, and decaying ropes, lying about in all 
directions, told a tale of the waste and destruc- 
tion that so often fall on a bankrupt's property. 

In a bay near this place, we unexpectedly 

>me natives encamped under the 
They proved to be Koroko's 
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party^ who had set sail from Moeraki the morn- 
ing before with a strong southerly wind^ and 
had made the voyage by nightfall. The boats 
were hauled on the beach^ and by them stood 
the cargo with which they had been freighted^ 
consisting chiefly of "poha-titi" or casks of 
preserved mutton birds. Many of these were 
from five to six feet high^ and ornamented with 
feathers: they were all designed as presents 
to relatives at Waiateruati, or Banks's Penin- 
sula ; and from the latter place^ in all probability^ 
a great number of them would be sent to the 
north side of Cook's Straits. 

The^^poha," which I have called a cask — 
as it performs the office of one — is constructed 
by the natives in an ingenious manner^ worthy 
of description. A kelp bag — the air bladder of 
a fucus — is easily found of the size required, 
made by nature. In this the young "titi" are 
packed, after being cooked, and the oil which 
has escaped in the cooking is poured on them. 
Over the exterior of the bag is then laid the 
bark of the *^totara"* tree, and the whole is 

♦ Podocarpus totara, Don. 
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strengthened by means of several sticks sufficiently 
stout for the purpose^ with which the bag and 
its bark covering are pressed into the form of a 
sugar loaf. 

The "titi" or mutton bird, as it is termed 
by the whalers, is, I believe, a species of puffin. 
In the breeding season, it seeks a spot where it 
can burrow a hole in soft soil or sand, in which 
to deposit its egg. Some small islands near 
Ruapuke, and the east coast of Stewart's Island, 
are favourite places of resort of these birds. 
The natives never visit the islands, except when 
they know that the young birds are nearly 
fledged ; and they then use every precaution not 
to disturb the old ones by destrojring their nests. 
With this object, they dig a hole just over the 
furthermost end of the burrow, which is from 
two to three feet long, in order to reach the 
young bird the more readily; and having taken 
it out they fill up the hole as well as they can. 
The old bird, on her return, finds her progeny 
gone; but, as her usual door-way is undisturbed, 
she lays another egg, and hatches it, possibly to 
ie same fate. 

birds are ^^^ considered worth eating, 
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bat the young are exceedingly &t, and to the 
palate of a New Zealander dainty morsels. 
Those who feed much on them genetally suffer 
from an eruption about the arms and thighs, 
accompanied by intolerable itching; which, how- 
ever Eoon disappears with the aid of cleanliness, 
and abstinence lirom such gross diet. Both my 
natives were thus ' afiecteil while at Waikouaiti, 
where they were for ever feasting on this delicacy ; 
but were quite sound again on reaching Banks's 
Peninsula. The eruption — a fbrm of disease 
called eczema — is no doubt much aggravated, if 
not partly caused, by the repeated application to 
the skin of the landd &t in wliich the bird is 
potted; that irritating substance being unavoid- 
ably transferred from the hands — the natural 
substitute for knife and fork — to different parta 
of the body. 

I found that Koroko had brought all my bag- 
gage in safety, except a gun case which had 
been forgotten in the hurry of his embarkation 
the day befiwe. He was very anxious, however, 
to explun to me that it was not entirely 
foult, pleading in excuse that he had lent >t, 
lieu of a pillow, to Mr. W , their iiussionai 
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who had come with them as far as Moeraki; 
which place, the wind proving fair, the boats 
had left before daylight, while that gentleman 
was asleep. 

Jan. 19. — A fine bright morning. Encamp- 
ment in a bustle, launching boats, and stowing 
cargo. Poua, my volunteer guide from Wai- 
kouaiti, had found his father at this place, and 
now brought him to introduce to me, and to 
offer his services, instead of his own, for the 
remainder of the journey to Wai-a-te-rua>ti; 
saying that he was weary of his long march, 
and wished to take a place in one of the boats 
with his friends. The father, whose name was 
Te Rehe, happened to be at a fishing station 
not far off when the boats made their appearance, 
and had come over to see who his guests might 
be. He was now about to return home by land, 
and, as I was desirous to follow the same route, 
I left Poua to take all our baggage by water, 
and then set off at once with Te Behe and the 
two natives I had brought from the North Island. 

The place we were now leaving is the only 
where a boat can find shelter, between 
Peninsu^ ~~i Te Awa-mokihi ("IZe 
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Yellow Bluff). After walking for half-au-hoiu 
across an open down, we arrived at Te Aitara- 
kihi — the commencement of what is called by 
the whalerB the ninety-mile beach — which extends 
from this point, in one unhrokea line, to Banks's 
Peninsula. As we descended from the higher 
ground to the beach, I remarked that sereral 
feet of the base of the cliff was a black solid 
scoi4a, similar to that at Hobson's bridge near 
Aackland, on which rested the soil — a sort of 
clay — of which the neighbouring hills and clifb 
were composed > 

We soon after came to a hut -on the banks of 
a large "hapua," called Waitarakao, where we 
saw Mrs. Rehe, and a few women drying fish 
on the scorching sands. We waited here while 
the husband went to make some arrangements 
about his nets, and the wife cooked us some 
fish and potatos. The fish were excellent, hav- 
ing somewhat the flavour and size of white bait. 
At this season of the year, they are foui 
numerous shoals in the brackish waters of 
lakes. 

After ten miles along a beach or sandy 
we arrived at another "hapua," into whi( 
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the waters of two rivers. Waiateruati is two 
or three miles inland on the banks of the 
northernmost of these, which is navigable. 

The boats had already been hauled across the 
beach into the lake, and had disappeared. Te 
Rehe now became so impatient to reach home, 
where a feast was preparing for his guests, that 
we lost sight of him in a flax swamp, and had 
to find our way as we best could. Such an uii- 
ceremonious way of treating one is not however 
the usual practice of the New Zealauder; and 
it consequently drew from my two natives some 
expressions affecting his character as a gentle- 
man, which would not have gratified him. 
Perhaps, in thinking of ourselves, we were un- 
just in not making a reasonable allowance for 
his anxiety to meet his old friends and rela- 
tives, who had come so far to see him. 

On our arrival at the native settlement, we 
were conducted to a hut, the best in the place; 
but as I discovered soon after that it was com- 
monly used as a chapel, and also that it was 

11 stocked with fleas, I preferred the shelter 

[y tent, wlMljjjj^ placed in the court yard 

it, tha(^^^H| have a fence to protect 
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me from pigs. Most of the inhabitants of the 
Pa were now absent, being busied with their 
cultivations at Harowhenua, a larg;e wood abont 
four miles off, and a conspicuous object, for in 
no other direction is there a tree to be seen : 
standing thus alone above the level of the ' 
plain, its appearance is just that of a solitary 
island at sea. 

This was also the season for digg;iiig the root 
of the " ti " or " whanake," which grows in 
great plenty and vigour near the base of the 
mountains forming the western boundary of the 
plain. The soil must therefore be deeper and 
richer there than it is nearer the sea coast. 

Jan. ^. — The natives of Waiateruati appeared 
to be much interested in the question of the 
sale of parts of Banks's Peninsula to the French ; 
a report having been brought down the coast 
that the long-expected payment was soon to be 
distributed. I took advantage of this state of 
feeling to obtain the Jwaes of (he i 
but a great disiv^^^^^L was mari 
mention the nam^^^^^^^Kis whi 
belong to families]^^^^^^^^kb> pB^ 
soil about the Pens 
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them. Such persona they included under the 
general term "tangata hara" or men of an odd 
number, or men not worthy to be reckoned — an 
expression which I had never met with, in this 
sense, in the North Island. These I discovered 
. to be a few shives, and fomilies descended purely 
from Ngatimamoe, besides natives belonging to 
other tribes who had settled among them. 

Jan. 21. — Sunday. This and the two follow- 
ing days were very rainy. Completed my census; 
but there no doubt were several omissiona oc- 
casioned by the reserve on the part of the 
natives which I have just mentioned. 

I had frequently experienced the difficulty of 
satisfactorily dividing such a population as that 
of New Zealand into the classes — men — wo- 
men — children — the latter being so indefinite 
a term. In any village, it would be impossible 
to reckon all below a certain age as children; 
because a New Zealander can never tell yon 
his age — nor could you, without passing the 
vhole in revie^r before you, guess at their ages, 
j method that I found most convenient, and 
^d^pended on, was first to follow their own 
sub-divisions of "hapu," and then, 



^^ bis age — n 
^^^kdiole 

^^^^^^ method 
^^^^^^^kd^pG n 
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under each of these, to write down the names 
of every man and his wife, or wives; and after 
each of these pairs their children — banning 
with the eldest, if possible, and distinguishing 
the sex. The follovring result was thus obtained 
for this place : — 



N^=. =f 


V.mb.rHO 


™. 


H.pu. 


°™!^ 


i™l 


«-,e. 


Fe- 


NgatmuiMp. .. 

Katiwhaea .... 
Kstikahukura . . 
Kallmahaki.... 
Kalirakai , . , 

no Tarapui i 


No 


Ngailahn, ot Kal- 

tahn 

DLtto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


21 
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CHAPTEE Xni. 

JOUBNET CONTINUED — "KAURU" OB ROOT OP THE "ti" — ^THE 
RIVER RAKITATA — SOLITABT INSTANCE OF A SCABCITT OF 
WATER IN NEW ZEALAND — THE RIVER ORAKAIA — MODE OF 
FORDING RAPID BIVEBS — PECULIARITIES OF RIVERS WHOSE 
SOURCES ABE IN THE SNOW MOUNTAINS — TAUMUTU — TIKAO's 
LETTEB — EXTBBHITY OF THE NINBTT-MILE BEACH — ARRI- 
VAL AT HAKAROA. 

I NOW transferred my heavy baggage to the charge 
of a young chiefs Hakaroa^ who was shortly to 
sail with a freight of potted birds for the place 
from which he derived his name. The day prov- 
ing fine^ about noon we recommenced our journey^ 
Poua's place being filled by his elder brother 
Tarawhata^ who volunteered to go with us for 
the pay of a blanket. He also had it in view 
to look after his family interest in any distri- 
bution of property which might be made by 

FreailHlJkP^P^^y- 
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Just as we were leaving the place Te Rehe 
brought us a basket of "kauru," or baked 
root of the "ti" for which Waiateruati is cele- 
brated. This root is in shape like a carroty but 
from two to three feet long^ and requires a deep 
and rich soil for its growth. The natives have 
learned to dig it at the season when it contains 
the greatest quantity of saccharine matter; that 
is, just before the flowering of the plant. They 
then bake, or rather steam it in their ovens. 
On cooling, the sugar is partially crystallized, 
and is found mixed with other matter between 
the fibres of the root, which are easily separated 
by tearing them asunder, and are then dipped 
in water and chewed. 

After travelling a short distance, we crossed 
several branches of the small river Ohapi, near 
which the soil was better than any we had yet 
seen on the plain. Our guide had, I believe, 
led us out of our direct route designedly, know- 
ing that we should fall in with a party of eel 
fishers here, and not be suffered to pass without 
an invitation to wait till the oven was hot. 
A delay of an hour was the consequence; so 
that we were obliged to halt for the night on 
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the banks of Rakitata, our day's work beings as 
I judged^ little more than nine miles. 

This is a rapid river of the same character 
as Waitaki^ its waters being of the colour of 
pipe-clay^ and subject to be flooded on the 
melting of the snow during a N.W. wind. It 
also takes its rise partly in three lakes*^ in the 
interior. Tarawhata assured us that^ in the 
summer season^ there is a manifest difference 
in the depth of the water in the evening and 
morning, that of the latter being shallowest; 
and he supposed this difference to be due to 
the greater quantity of snow melted during the 
day, which would have arrived thus far by the 
evening, but would be drained off by the morning. 

Jan. 25. — Waded through three channels in 
which this river ran; the depth of water being 
only half way between the knees and hips, but 
so rapid as nearly to carry the legs from under 
one. On the other side, we ascended a cliff 
about fifty feet high; and then, in order to 
warm ourselves, walked briskly along the plain 
for about two miles, before we halted for break- 




names of these, according to Tarawhata, are Kirioneone, 
atako. ^ 
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fast at Pakihaukuku^ where there was a stream 
of good water, and plenty of firewood. 

The western mountains were here very distant 
— probably more than thirty miles — the inter- 
vening space being a level plain, without a tree 
to be seen on its surface, bounded on the east 
by a cliflf fifty or sixty feet high. For a few 
miles, we proceeded along this plain, and then 
descended to the sea-side, through a vale called 
Te Takanga-o-te-kotuku, where we saw traces 
of the Bishop's tent. I was surprised to find 
that, even in this thinly populated part of the 
. country, names had been given to many small 
streams and ravines, which one would have 
imagined scarcely worthy of notice; Tarawhata 
seeming to know the names of the places we 
passed, as well as the guard of a mail coach 
does those on his own line of road in England. 

As we advanced along the beach, we observed 
large flocks of ''korora" very busy fishing. 
This turned out to our profit; for when my 
natives saw the birds hovering over the waves 
close to the shore, they slipped off th eir loads, 
and rushed to the spot, and weifl^^H^^ertain 
to secure a fish, or the remna^^^^^Bt In 
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this way, they obtained two large '^kahawai/* 

quite fresh, and very little injured: so we 

halted by the first convenient stream we came 

to, and dined on them. But for these moments 

of diversion, our walk along a jrielding beach, 

with the cliff on one side and the waves on 

the other, would have been very dull. As it 

was, we were much fatigued before sunset, and 

were very glad to fall in with a sheltered spot 

fit for our lair, on an island in the bed of the 

river Hakatere. This, though broad and swift 
in the winter season, was now nearly dry, 

having no source in the snow mountains of 

the interior. 

Jan. 26. — In the morning we went on a short 

distance to Whakanui or Hakanui,* meaning the 

great halting place, and remained there by the 

advice of our guide till the afternoon. Between 

this place and the river Orakaia, a distance of 

about twenty-five miles, there is no fresh water 

to be obtained, except in the winter months. 

It thus became necessary to carry water with 

us; and, since by avoiding the heat of the day 



• This word would be pronounced Whanganui by other 
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we should requite a smaller quaatity, we rested 
till the sun bq^n to decline, taking advantage 
of the shelter of a good hut built here for the 
convenience of travellers. We then filled our 
teakettle, saucepan, and several glass bottles 
which we discovered on the premises, and re- 
commenced our journey. These bottles, Tara- 
whata said, had been left on purpose for this 
service ; and had already travelled many times 
backwards and forwards across the space we 
were about to attempt. 

Having ascended the cliff, which had pre- 
served the same uniform b^ght and appearance 
since we left Bakitata, except when interrupted 
by gullies and watercourses, or the wider valley 
. through which flowed a river, we proceeded 
along the plain; our path — the vestiges of a 
track which we lost every now and then — 
leading us often a considerable way inland, in 
order to head gulhes and glens. One of these, 
about tea miles from Whakanui by our devious 
route, we selected for our night'So^uters, and 
descended by it to the beach. 
plenty of drifl-wood, so that 
seated around a blazing ^re — tt 



ght'fto^uters, and 
fi. ^^^^ound 
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fort imaginable to travellers in our position; 
and^ as Tarawhata had caught a fat young 
'^titi/' in a hole in the cliffy my natives had 
a relish^ or as they called it a ^'kinaki/' for 
their fern-root and damper. 

It is on such occasions that a pipe of tobacco 
or a cigar, if you have one, may be enjoyed 
with advantage — not merely as a luxury, but as 
a promoter of health. This mild and salutiferous 
narcotic has power to calm any feverish excite- 
ment caused by the continuous exertion of 
walking throughout an entire day; and often, 
when the over-fatigued body would otherwise 
have been wearied by a restless night, its in- 
fluence is sufficient to close the eyelids and to 
produce sound and refreshing sleep. 1 believe, 
therefore, that the introduction of tobacco into 
their country has been of benefit to the natives ; 
for they — ^like sailors, who among ourselves are 
the class of persons most addicted to its use — 
are of necessity frequently exposed to the wea- 
ther, by day or night, protected merely by their 
ordinary clothing; and, though on board a great 
many American vessels spirits are no longer 

o has continued to hold its place 
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even there ae iadlspeusable to the comfort of 
a sailor. 

I caonot agree with some who think that, 
hecauae it is often consumed in immoderate 
quantities b^ the New Zealanders, its use should 
on that account he discouraged altogether; for 
it appears not unlikely that the present occa- 
sional abuse is merely the force of fashion, as 
was hard drinking in England not long ago, 
and will similarly give place to a more rational 
practice. As it is, the utmost ill effects to the 
health, that I have observed to be caused by 
its abuse, are symptoms of dyspepsia similar to 
those produced by taking snuff — only less serious. 

During the day, we had seen no trees in any 
direction on the plain, the only growth being 
tufts of grass, stunted fern, and "tutu." The 
western mountains seemed to be about the same 
distance from us as before, probably thirty miles ; 
and beyond their dusky outline rose the white 
tops of a still more distant and lofly range, the 
region of perpetual snow. T ataw hata told us 
that the wood we were now h^^^Bhad at one 
time floated on the waters of^^^HlLor Kaki- 
tata, there being a current 4|^^^^^^B|Miorth J 
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all along this coast ; and^ in proof of this^ 
remarked that ^^mokihi" which drifted to sea 
from Waitaki were all cast on shore on so^ie 
part of the beach norths and never sputh oS its 
mouth. I had before heard from the whalers 
that there was off Cape Saunders a strong 
liiortberly current^ find that the hc^t in which 
Chaseland and his companions were upset^* 
off that place^ was found the next day near 
Mperaki. 

Jan. 27. — We were on our legs by daylight, 
and ajriyed at Qrakaia by pid-day. This river 
divides into several branches, the deepest water 
being i^carcely higher than the hips, but so swift 
that, in wading, we could feel the shingles on 
which we trod move down the stream with us. 
A little further on we crowed tiyo other branches 
of the same river, though having a different 
name. The water in all was of a dirty white 
or pipe-clay colour, similar to that qf Waitaki 
and Rakitata. The natives use a po^p to aid 
them in crossing these rapid rivers. Two or 
three persons hold this pole, which they call a 
I' firmly about breast high, the strong- 

* Vide pp. 153—4. 
M 
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est being stationed at the end pointing up the 
stream. They then take advantage of the set 
of the current to get from one shoal or shingle 
bank to another^ always allowing it to carry 
them with it, while they strive to advance 
across it. 

Several peculiarities common to all the rivers 
whose sources are in the snow mountains of 
the interior, by which they are distinguishable 
from those whose sources are less remote, have 
already been mentioned. Another very striking 
one is their straight course; to which, and to 
the inclination of the plain across which they 
flow, their greater rapidity is no doubt due. It 
is also a natural consequence of the difierence 
in the origin of these rivers that — whereas, in 
the summer months, the former are flooded by 
the melting snow, and the latter are partially 
dry — ^in the winter months, the former contain 
comparatively little water, and the latter over- 
flow the barriers, which, at other seasons, 
obstruct the free course of their waters to the 
sea. 

The sources of Orakaia, 
whata, are nine lakes; the 
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Okapohia, being somewhere in the latitude of 
Arahura,* 

A short distance further on^ we crossed a river 
of beautifully clear water, whose quiet course 
formed a pleasing contrast to that of its turbulent 
neighbours. We had no sooner forded these than 
rain began to fall^ and continued all the evening, 
till we reached Taumutu, much fagged, having 
walked about twenty-six miles during the day, 
with nothing to support our strength since our 
breakfast, but the **kauru" Te Reke had given 
us. Between Orakaia and this place, the soil 
was much better than any we had travelled 
over since leaving Ohapi, as was discernible from 
the more vigorous growth of the fern and 
" tutu." 

The native settlement — a collection of a few 
huts inclosed with a fence — was nearly deserted ; 
its principal person, Tiakikai, and most of its 
inhabitants, having gone to Hakaroa, in obedience 
to a letter written by a very meddlesome fellow 




* Tarawhata's expression was ^'ki te ritenga mai o Arahura/' 
literally opposite to Arahura. The names he gave the lakes were 
Okapohl^^^kariki, Tc Waitawhiri, Pohatukoukou, Kareaonui, 
fiakaiM^^^||k Orakaia waiki, Oturoto, and Maimai. 

M 2 
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named Tikao, to say that the French were about 
to pay for the lander which they claimed at that 
place. This appeared to me highly improbahle, 
and most likely some msnoeuTre of Tikao's to 
augm^t his own importance. 

JaD- 28-' — Sunday. The population ordinarily 
resident here was ten males, and the same number 
of females. The village occupied a position at 
the extremity of Waihora — a very large " hapua," 
which extends as far as Banks's Peninsula, a 
distance of twenty miles. It had now no visible 
communication with the sea; but in winter its 
waters overflow near this point. 

This is the most southern part of the island 
at which maize or "kumara" has ever been 
cultivated. 

- Jan. 29. — As we continued our journey, the 
waters of Waihora were observed to become 
more distant from the beapb, the intervenii^ 
space of land being a plain raised from ten to 
thirty feet above the level of the sea — almost 
barren, or with merely a scanty vegetation, such 
as short fern, grass, and "tutu." After walking 
along this for about thirteen miles. 
a pool of good water, called On 
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general halting place for travellers. The Penin- 
sula^ viewed from this distance^ was a remarkable 
object^ an exact resemblance to an island^ its 
irregular outline being terminated^ on either 
hand^ by an horizon of sea or land. I made 
a tracing of it^ noting the names of its most 
remarkable mountain peaks, and the positions of 
other places, as Otawhata pointed them out to me. 

Our path during the whole day had been hard 
and good, so that we arrived early in the after- 
noon at the native station near the lake Wairewa, 
which runs in a north-easterly direction, between 
two ranges of lofty hills in the Peninsula. Here 
we were welcomed by two small families, num- 
bering only ten persons. Tikao's letter and 
the sale and payment of Hakaroa were the 
all-interesting subjects of conversation. I could 
hardly persuade them that I had nothing to do 
with the distribution of the property spoken of 
in the letter; and Tukupani, one of the elders 
of the party, would not be content till he had 
seen me write down his case of claim to part 
of Kokourarata (Port LefyyJ, and Wakaoroi 
f Pigeon Bay J, 

Jai||||||^_.Xhe so-called ninety-mile beach is 
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terminated at this extremity by a lofty and 
nearly per pendicular red cliflf. To the eye, this 
beach had from end to end preserved the uniform 
appearance of a straight line, while its direction, 
determined by compass at different points on it 
distant from each other, indicated that we had 
travelled along the arc of a curve. Thus, look- 
ing from the place where 1 stood — about half- 
a-mile from the red cliff — it trended W. by S. ; 
from Taumutu, W. S. W. ; and from Rerepari — 
about four miles north-east of Wakanui — S. W. ; 
while at Te Aitarakihi, looking in a contrary 
direction, it trended N. | E. 

The gradual and regular curvature of this 
line of beach was evidently due to the circum- 
stance that, at every point, it offered to the roll 
of the ocean nearly equal resistance; for the 
ground on which we had trodden for so many 
days was, as far as could be observed, composed 
of the same sort of material: such material as, 
it appeared to me, might be supposed to have 
been washed down from more elevated ground 
by streams and rivers, and deposited 
neighbouring seas, at some former peri< 
the land had been raised to its present 
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It was near mid-day before we started. There 
are two paths to Hakaroa — one along the range 
of hills near the sea^ touching at Oihoa and 
Pireka^ which is the more circuitous and moun- 
tainous — the other by the side of the lake 
Wairewa, which was the path recommended by 
our guide. After we had reached the higher 
end of the lake^ we travelled along an over- 
grown track for about five miles^ through a rich 
valley^ and so arrived at the base of the moun- 
tain range, on the other side of which was the 
harbour of Hakaroa. Fearing that daylight 
would leave us before we could descend the 
opposite side, we rested here till morning in a 
wood, on the banks of the stream we had 
crossed several times in the valley. 

Jan. 31. — Climed to the summit of the moun- 
tain by a very steep path; and, the morning 
being fine and clear, had a magnificent bird's-eye 
view of land and water below us. I counted 
thirteen vessels of three masts at anchor, besides 
the French corvette. It was the season when 
whalers frequented the harbour to refit, in order 
to be ready to cut off the fish, now beginning 
to resort to the coast to breed. These vessels, 
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mostly French, witli a few American, have 
nearly the whole fishery, from the Feninsnla to 
Moeraki, to themselves ; as through all this 
extent of coast there are no shore fisheries: 
and, indeed, the only place where one coald be 
carried on is Timatu, which is itself very ex- 
posed. 

We soon fell in with a good bridle path, the 
work of the French man-of-war's men, which 
led us by a gradual descent to a bay where 
the Commodore had a fenced garden, well stocked . 
with vegetables. I afterwards heard that it had 
been contemplated to continue this path over 
the mountain to the valley above Wairewa ; 
froitL whence it would not be very difficult to make 
a road to the open conntry south-west of the 
Peninsula. 

In a log but near the garden, we found a 
working party of twelve or thirteen men, eating 
their dinner. They ofifered me a plateful of 
broth, which, besides bread, w^^^ I could see 
that they had for their ^^^Hfaich frugal 
fare would hardly have ^^^^^BUie same i 
number of English sailors, ^^^^^^^not exf 
pect a boat till the afternoil 
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was here to be had for my nativeSj we were 
obliged to make our way along the beach and 
rocks to the native village at Ohae, where we 
readily obtained all that hungry travellers could 
desire^ and lastly a boat to ferry us across the 
harbour. 
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CHAPTER XTV. 



(port lbvi) 



HILLS ABOTB TBB EAXBOHB — TBBATMBNT O 



I WAS glad to hear that Brown had amTed 
some time before, and that his leg had been 
skilfully removed by the surgeon of the French 
corvette. I went to see him the same after- 
noon with the police magistrate, 
who had treated him with great kid 
was in a clean airy room belong! 
settleij whose wife acted as nurs 
was in a favourable condition, 
were very good, notwithstanding thaH 



the same after- 

kii^^ft He 
ng^^^^ 

tha^^^^^^l 
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mw any one with whom he could converse. 
The poor fellow had a small Bible by his pillow, 
from which he had been seeking comfort just 
before we entered the room. It was probably 
to him as though he had met with an old 
friend of his youth; for it is a book not often 
seen at a whaling station. 

The next day I visited the Commodore and 
the Agent of the French Company. The latter 
complained that he had lately received much 
annoyance from the natives of the place, who 
made a practice of visiting him every now and 
then in a body, to demand payment for portions 
of land occupied by settlers, but not included 
in the part they acknowledged to have sold. 
The house where he resided was built on ground, 
his title to which was denied by them-— a cu- 
cumstance the more unfortunate, as he had laid 
out much money and good taste on it. 

One morning I found a large party of hia 
unwelcome visitors ia his garden, who either 

; or trod on his flower-beds, little knowing 

much Motion they were thus causing 

while b^B^ listening to them without 

hey sa'd. I found that 
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TikM), the same who had sent letters down the 
cout to warn the Datires that the land was 
about to be paid for, had planned this system 
of agitation or " tohe," as thej term it. He 
had heard that the long-piomised propert}' In- 
tended for them was on board the French man- 
of-war, and hoped that by constantly-repeated 
demands they would obtain possession of it. 
He avoided as much as possible appearing him- 
self in the matter, in order to keep well with 
the settlers, and had therefore written the letters 
above-mentioned, hoping that many persons wonld 
b« induced to come to Hakaroa, who, on finding 
themselves hoaxed, might easily be persuaded 
to vent their displeasure in angry speeches to 
the French Agent. 

I, therefore, explained to them how matters 
really stood. "Neither the agent, Mr, B— , not 
any one else, had a right to purchase land after 
the arrival of Governor Hobson, without having 
first obtained the consent of the Queen. They 
must wait quietly, and not expect any paynent^ 
till this consent had been obtained. Tbo 
they had not sold was still their own 
they did not choose to allow the !Kuropei 
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remain on it for the present^ they mighty of 
course^ tell them so. There was plenty of land 
to be found in other parts of the country. But 
if the Pakeha left th^ plaoe^ whence would they 
procure clothes and tobacco?" This mode of 
treating the subject not being what they expected, 
they desired me to say no more, and departed 
soon after in apparent godd humOar« 

While I remained at Hakaroa, Mr. B- — - 
received no more such disagreeable visits, and 
I hoped that Tikao, having failed to establish 
a case of grievance, would cease to agitate the 
question any further, at least, for some time to 
come. 

Feb. 9. — Walked over the hills which divide 
Hakaroa from Pigeon Bay, the path being through 
a wood the whole way. Descending from the hills 
to the head of the valley, we followed the course 
of the small river, Wakaoroi, which gives its 
name to the bay, crossing it twelve times before 
we arrived at the open ground. 

By the beach, close to the mouth of the river, 
was a house belonging to a Scotchman, named 

ayes, who had resided there since April, 1848, 
hiii^Hkand two children. He had left 
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England with the intention of settling on land^ 
which he had purchased of the New Zealand 
Company: but not being able to obtain quiet 
possession of it^ he thought it best to remove 
with what remained of his property to this 
place^ where he had heard that the natives were 
less numerous and troublesome. He had now 
eighteen head of cattle, nine of them cows, 
which ran at liberty in the bush, and yielded, 
as he said, from twenty-five to thirty pounds 
of butter per week. Within one hundred yards 
of his house, three Scotch carpenters had partly 
built a schooner of thirty tons. 

There were three native hamlets on the shores 
of the bay, containing a population of — 



Males. 


Females 


Total. 


11 


9 


20 



They had sad complaints to make of Mr. Hayes's 
cattle. Very recently these intruders had de- 
stroyed the greatest part of an acre of potatos, 
for which the police magistrate had awarded a 
payment of a blanket, a pair of trowsers, and a 
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hat. But as the garden was the property of 
four persons^ only two of whom were parties to 
the arrangement^ and received and kept the 
whole compensation^ the other two were more 
dissatisfied than ever. 

In the morning we pulled to Ka-kongutungutu^ 
a small cove .on the west side of the harbour. 
It was one of the places, acknowledged to have 
been sold to the French^ and was in the occu- 
pation of a family named Sinclair, and several 
ship-builders. Three small vessels, of from twenty 
to thirty tons, were now in different stages of 
progress. 

The path from this point was through a thick 
wood, as far as the summit of a very steep hill. 
Shortly after surmounting this, we reached the 
open ground, and looked down on the spacious 
harbour Kokourarata. The declivity by which 
we descended to the beach was in general 
covered with grass and large rocks; but more to 
the north, in which direction most of the natives 
resided, the soil appeared to be of better quality, 
►d extended nearly to the water's edge, 
approaching was called Puari, 
d seen on the island : 
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and the numerous and extensive cultivations 
skirting the wood declared them to he the work 
of a considerable population. 

Iwikau and Taiaroa were the great men of 
the place, and usually resided there. The former, 
a person of agreeable and gentlemanly manners; 
the latter, from having resided much in the 
company of whalers, and from having acquired 

the habit of drinking, was one of the bad 
specimens of his race : but in war he had 
proved himself to be a '*toa" or valiant, and 
had, therefore, considerable influence. 

I was received here in the manner they 
usually receive their own countrymen ; being 
conducted to the space in front of Iwikau 's 
house, where, while the food was cooking, every 
one who had anything to say made a speech. 
It seemed to be generally believed that my visit 
had something to do with the question which 
interested them most — the payment of the land 
set apart for, or made " tapu " to the French — 
and they were much disappointed at finding 
their mistake. First Taiaroa made a violent 
harangue, describing the white men to 
covetous thieves, who wished to surround the 
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land as ^tb a net,* and baal it tovrarde them 
without paying for it ; advinng them, however, to 
beware nOt to urge him to do as Raupaniha 
had done at Wairau, and macb to the same 
efiect. 

This mode of address is often only intended 
to be what the nativeB term " wakaputa," which 
means that the words are from tbe teeth out- 
wards, and are designed to prodnce what effeot 
tbey may. In every tribe, there are orators of 
this as well as of an opposite character. I 
believed that, on the present occasion, more 
was said than meant; and, therefore, replied in 
somewhat the same way as to the natives of 
Hakaroa. But, after all, there remained a good 
deal of disappointment and dissatisiaction. 

I was next assailed with complaiutB about Uie 
mode in which Europeans were spreading them- 
selves over the couatry with their stock. A Mr. 

G , who had recently arrived, was especially 

referred to. They said that he and many others 
refused to pay them anything for permission 
cattle, or cut timber for ship- 
' them that all the land belonged 
uuft I H wlicnua. 
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to the Queen of England. I replied that they 
need not imagine the Qneen of England designed 
to seize any of their land they did not wish to 
sell, muoh less to permit any of her people to 
do so : and promiBed Nohomutu and the others 
Trho owned the land about Wakaraupo,* of which 

Mr. G had taken possession, to go with 

them to that place, and hear what he had to 
say to their complaints. 

When these matters of business were con- 
cluded, I asked Taiaroa if it was true that he 
had helped to strangle Eohi in the manner men- 
tioned (in ch. ii.). He replied as there related, 
not seeming to care the least that his most 
extraordinary attempt to practice on the credulity 
of 8 missionary and a police magistrate had been 
detected. 

As at other parts of this island, 1 found that 
the professing Christians were divided between 
the Church of England, or, as they called it, 
the Church of Fahia — that being the 
the Church Missionary's head quarters 



• This harbont w»» commonly known aa Port Coi 
■ince the formation of the Canteibui; Settletni 
been changed M Port Victoria. 
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Bay-of-Islands — and Wesleyans, the two patties 
being very hostile to each other, probably with- 
out well knowing wherefore. 

Feb. IS. — Sailed to the Heads in Nohomutu's 
boat, and then pulled up the adjoining harbour. 
We met the person we wished to see at a hut 
not iar Irom the beach of a small bay, called 
Te FuTU. He confirmed all the natives had 
said, declaring that he thought it illegal to 
pay them anything for living on their land. 
He had, however, at the same time over- 
looked the illegality of occupying forcibly land 
which evidently did not belong to himself, whether 
the Queen claimed it or no. 

The doctrine which Mr. G advocated was, 

I had before remarked, a very favourite one 
among new comers, who landed Ml of the idea 
that there were large spaces of what they 
termed waste and tmreclaimed land, on which 
their cattle and fiocks might roam at pleasure, 
and to which they had a better right than 
whoBe ancestors had lived there, fished 
Lud hunted tbere; and had, mOTeover, 
names to every stream, hill, and 
b lurhood. The older resi- 
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dents had learnf that, although the theory might 
be verjr convenient, it was useless to try to 
apply it to New Zealand. 

Mr. G had Witt him four farm, servants, 

fifty head of homed cattle, and fire hundred 
Bheep. Considering, therefore, that he had bo 
much at stake, I offered to assist him in mak- 
ing an arrangement hy which he might remain 
where he was without molestation. After some 
talking among themselves, and discussion aa to 
the different persons between whom the payment 
to he received ought to be divided, the natives 
agreed to accept a yearly rent of six blankets and 
some printed calico, the value of which tc^ther 
was from three to foar pounds sterlii^. For 

this Mr. G was to be allowed to reside 

and cultivate ground at Te Puni, and to pastnre 
his cattle over all the neighbouring hills. Think- 
ing the demand moderate, I was surprised to 
find that he hesitated to accept it, wishing me 
to offer less. I however assured Mr. G 
that I would interfere no further, if he refusi 
to accede to the terms proposed; in feet, 
I had already overstepped the limits of 
duty, in being a party to any arrangement 
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this nature. He then asked to be allowed to 
cultivate also in the next bay, to which the 
natives unwillingly consented, demanding for 
the permission an additional blanket per annam : 
and so this troublesome business was disposed of. 
We now returned over the hills dividing the 
two harbours, whose waters almost unite at 
theii entrance, but are a mile or two apart at 
their opposite estremities. From the summit of 
the hills, a good view was obtained of the plains,* 
extending westward to the foot of a range of 
lofty hills and mountains — a continuation of the 
same which I had seen before on my journey 
along the coast. Two remarkable clumps of 
wood, called Futaringa-motu, were the only 
trees to be seen growing on the plain. In that 
direction was the famed district of Kaiapoi, 
where — the land being of a better quality — great 
numbers of natives formerly resided. Very few, 
however, now remained there — some having left 
in order to be nearer the whaling vessels, which 
jesorted to Kokourarata — while others had gone 
ices as far south as Otakou, for the same 
they dreaded to be attacked 

Caaterbury Plains. 
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by the natives of Cook's Straits in that exposed 
position. * 

Near the trees on the plain resided a settler 
named Deans^ whose establishment consisted of 
two European labourers, with their wives and 
children, seventy-six head of horned cattle, three 
horses, and fifty sheep. He paid a rent to the 
natives — I did not learn how much; but no 
complaints were made by any one about him or 
his cattle. Perhaps he had a little knowledge of 
the language — a great advantage to settlers of this 
description, who are at a distance from their 
own countrymen, for it often prevents mutual 
misunderstandings about trifles. The white 
man, not knowing what the native is talking 
about, perhaps mutters something — he hardly 
knows what — between his teeth, while his coun- 
tenance is expressive of displeasure. Whereupon 
the latter concludes he has sworn at him, and 
leaves him in anger. 1 have several times been 
called on to interfere, in cases of dispute which 
had become serious from such a simple origin. 

The hills surrounding Wakaraupo are naked 
of timber; so that when this becomes the site 
of a township, wood for fuel and all other pur- 
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poses must be brought from other parts of the 
Peninsula^ which is very generally clothed with 
a dense forest.* The natives^ however, who reside 
in considerable numbers in the sister harbour-^ 
as it is tolerably well wooded, and will no doubt 
be reserved for their own use — will remove in a 
great measure the inconvenience which might be 
expected to arise from such a cause. Being more 
expert woodmen than Europeans, and their labour 
having a lower price, they will at first be the 
chief hewers and carriers of fire- wood; and, as 
they will always be competitors with the latter 
in this article of traffic, its price will be more 
moderate and constant than if the colonists de- 
pended on their own efforts alone for a supply. 
Farmers and stock-keepers, however, who have 
their homesteads on the plain, in situations 
remote from woods or from water-carriage, must 
suffer a great inconvenience till they have reared 
woods of their own planting. In such situations 
I believe the larch fir would prove more valuable 
than any of the trees indigenous to the country, 
having a rapid growth, and at the same time 

was at that time (1844) much talked of as the 
proposed settlement. 
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furnishiDg a light and durable timber^ useful 
for all farming purposes. 

As we passed over the hills, I saw some 
plants of ^^taramea/' from which the scent 
before spoken, of* is prepared. We also heard 
the cry of the "weka." One of the natives 
made a good imitation of the sound, and the 
bird came very near us, but never within sight. 
It is by this device that they are generally 
caught: the person who replies to their calls 
remaining hid, and holding a dog in a leash 
till the bird is sufficiently near, when the dog 
is let go, and the ^^weka" having no wings is 
run down. We descended from the hills near 
the southern end of the harbour, where its 
general direction was observed by compass to 
be nearly due north and south. The rain now 
overtook us, and it was quite dark before I 
arrived at Iwikau's house. 

On after reflection, I thought more seriously 
of the responsibility I had assumed in adjusting 

the dispute between Mr. G and the natives ; 

for there was no law to authorize the holding 
of land by lease fix)m the natives ; and as it 

♦ Page 217. 
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t^peared not uolikely that Mr. G 's example 

might be followed bj others, I feared that such 
a mode of occupying laud ia the neighbour- 
hood of Banks's Peninsula, if it became general, 
would embarrass any arrangements which the 
Government might wish to make ia reference 
to the settlement of the claims of the French 
Company, or to the future colonization of Port 
Cooper. 

The motive which induced me to overlook 
these considerations was the peculiar necessity 

of Mr. G 's case, who had only lately arrived 

from Xew South Wales, and had imported his 
valuable stocji under the idea that the land he 
was about to occupy had no native owners — an 
idea which, as I have before observed, too gene- 
rally prevailed in many quarters, and which, 
nnfortuuately, seemed to be not altogether un- 
couatenanced by authority. 

Any one who had acquired experience in New 
Zealand must have learnt that it was not only 
unjust for foreigners to settle, wherever they 
p. on land without first paying some con- 
native owners, hut, under 
■npracticable, as the latter. 
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having the power in their own hands, would, with- 
out doubt, resist any attempt' thus to deprive 
them of their birthright. If I had not aided 

Mr. G to make terms with the, natives — 

which, indeed, or to oblige him to depart, was 
the only course the justice of which they could 
have comprehended — he must either have re- 
moved his stock at a ruinous loss, or have 
attempted, as he said he would, to remain 
where he was, despite the opposition of the 
natives. In the latter case, the natives, after 
showing more or less forbearance, would no 
doubt have taken the law into their own hands, 
and ejected him by force — a mode of proceed- 
ing which it was especially advisable to guard 
against. 

Turning over in my mind these matters, 
while the inmates of the Pa lay sleeping, I 

wrote a report of Mr. G 's case for the 

police ms^strate of the district, and pointed 
out to him the inconvenience to be apprehended 
from stock-keepers or other settlers taking up 
their abode on the lands belonging to natives 
about Banks's Peninsula. 

Feb. 13. — I was applied to this morning by 



i 
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an American sailor^ who had run from his ship^ 
to obtain restitution of some clothes taken from 
him by the natives. On inquiry, I learnt, that 
to deal thus with all runaway sailors had be- 
come a common practice; which appeared to 
have been brought about in the following way. 
— The natives had formerly been offered, by 
captains of ships, or by the police magistrate 
at Hakaroa, a reward for capturing these 
persons. As it often took much time and 
trouble to obtain this reward, the next step 
was that they concealed them, if they could 
gain more thus than they expected to gain 
otherwise. And lastly — emboldened by suc- 
cess, and having no reason to fear that these 
poor fellows would complain of the treatment 
they received — they seized, without ceremony, 
the greater part of their clothes, and then let 
them go about their business, or allowed them 
to hang about the place in a state of demi- 
slavery, assisting in any work that was going 
on, and eating from the same basket with them- 
selves. Similar examples,* proving how little 

€8 not long after their establishment in New 
ffood rei sending out the best in- 
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scruple the New Zealander has to turn to his 
own profit any circumstance ifo bis power, led 
me to form an opinion that it would be a dan- 
gerous experiment in the present generation, to 
intrust to him the execution of duties of this 
3%sponsible nature. 

The persons who had stripped this man being 
among the number of proiessing Christians, it 
was not a difficult matter to make them ac- 
knowledge that their new religion condemned 
such a mode of proceeding. A warnii^ also 
that, if they now took advantage of the white 
man, when they found him unprotected, they 
must expect that, when we became numerous. 



■tnicted of thrir ranng conierU » prenaherB and miasioDarieB 
among the more diitant tribes, whom they were anahle themaelTea 
t4) liait. The attempt seemed at Siet to be crowned with eitra. 
□idisary aucceti — Taat nombera being daily added to the body of 
piofessing Chriitians — and reij hiourable repoita on the subject 
were Eontequently forwarded to the Societj in England. But after 
B. year oi two It ttag discoTered that great abuses had been intro- 
duced into the pracUce of the Chiislian religion by these nadve 
missionaries, lo that it became eieu a subject o( regret that they 
bad ever been employed in offloea of responsibility, for which they 
-piored themselTea tinquolified. These young men, i 
cooaUtDted themselTea priests, and laiaed a very 
inaome, la the shape of iron pots, boxes, blanketa, i 
as fees for perfoimlng the ceremonies of marrying, buryingr. J 
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their evil deeds of to-day would be remembered^ 
was not without its efEeet. In a short time the 
sailor's kit began to appear; and as shirts^ 
shoes^ Goats, &c,, were brought back they were 
placed in a heap before uq^ till the sailor was 
satisfied that his property was all there. See- 
ing that he had lived at the expense of the 
natives for some time^ and must still be de- 
pendent on them for food^ I advised him to 
take the present opportunity to make his hosts 
a present for past favours, and to ensure their 
good will for the future — not feeling certain 
that^ when I had left the place, the spirit of 
covetousness might not return in force too 
powerful to be withstood, and lead to a second 
spoliation. The clothes were accordingly divided 
into two heaps — one for himself, the other for 
his " kaiwhangai '* or hosts. 

In the afternoon I returned to Pigeon Bay, 
where I was invited by Mr. Sinclair to rest 
at his house. His family was an example 
for settlers. Everything necessary for their com- 
fort was produced by themselves — two young 
even making their own shoes. Mr. S. 
he bought very few things; as 
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his family — a wife, three sons^ and three daugh- 
ters — were able to do the work required. They 
all appeared happy and contented; and as they 
resided on land which the natives had sold 
bond fde^ they had never been annoyed in any 
manner by them^ although their house stood by 
the way-side, and numbers passed to and £ro 
daily. 

Mr. S. had a similar tale to tell to that of 
Mr. Hayes. He had been a purchaser of land 
from the New Zealand Company^ , and had left 
his native country prepared to encounter every 
imaginable difficulty, except the one which in 
the end nearly ruined him^ and which he had 
never contemplated. On his arrival at Welling- 
ton he learnt that the land he called his own 
was on the banks of a river (Manawatu)^ at 
a distance of many miles. In order to reach 
it he bought a boat of several tons^ and^ placing 
his family and effects on boards set sail with a 
fair wind and sanguine expectations of success. 
But he had no sooner arrived in safety at the 
place where he hoped to found the fortunes of 
his family^ than he discovered that the land 
he had paid for in England was in possession 
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of native proprietors, of whom he had never 
before heard, and who denied having ever sold 
it. He then learnt to his cost that he would 
have acted more wisely had he brought his 
money witli him to New Zealand, and pur- 
chased land after having seen it, and satisfied 
himself that there was a reasonable hope that 
he would be allowed to live quietly on it. In 
this dilemma he forsook Cook's Straits, and, 
like Mr. Hayes, hearing a favourable report of 
Pigeon Bay, brought the remnant of his pro- 
perty to the spot where he now lived as a 
squatter instead of a landed proprietor. 

Feb. 14. — ^Returned to Hakaroa, where I met 
Bishop Selwyn, who had just arrived from 
Foveaux's Straits in Tuhawaiki's schooner. He 
was disappointed not to find the Government 
brig, which he had expected to be here, ready 
to take him to the Chatham Islands. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

SECOND JOURNEY TO WAKAOROI AND XOKOUBABATA — TEDIOUS 
VOYAGE IN A LEAKY SCHOONB& WITH THE BISHOP— 'ARBIVAL 
AT PORT NICHOLSON. 

Feb, 15. — The Government brig baring failed to 
arrive^ tbe Biebop made arrangements to go on 
to Wellington in Tubawaiki's scbooner; and 
offered to give me a passage. As ber crew^ 
however, wisbed to remain at Hakaroa, on tbeir 
own affairs, for a few days, be determined in 
tbe mean time to walk overland to Kokonrarata, 
tbe natives of wbicb place be bad not yet visited, 
and wait tbere till tbe scbooner called for us. 

Dined on board tbe corvette, meeting tbe 
Bisbop and police magistrate. Commodore Be- 
rard, adverting to tbe subject of tbe Frencb 
Company's claim, requested me to give bim tbe 
:^ames of tbe natives wbo bad a rigbt to lands 
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about the harbour^ with a form of deed such as 
was used by the Govetnment in purchasing land 
from the aborigines. 

Feb. 16. — Wrote a letter* to Commodore B6- 
rard^ giving him^ as well as I was able^ the infor- 
mation he wished for respecting the natives of 
Hakaroa; and^ in order that any future dis- 
appointment which the French Company might 
have to put up with should be referred to its 
true source^ I took this opportunity to explain 
how difficult a matter it was— especially for 
persons who had not the advantage of experience 
in such affairs — to purchase from the aborigines 
their lands^ so as to secure the title from being 
disputed thereafter. 

In the afternoon^ we pulled to the north end 
of the harbour in the Custom-house boat^ land- 
ing near a deserted Pa^ the earth ramparts of 
which remained. This had been destroyed by 
Te Rauparaha; and^ as we looked down on it 
from the higher ground^ his son Tamihana^ one 
of the Bishop's attendants^ described how it was 
attacked and taken. In his recital the spirit 
of former days seemed to gain the mastery over 

Vide Appendix VII. 
N 5 
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him, and he betiayed a want of sympathy for 
the fate of the vanquished ill becoming the 
character' of a Christian, which drew down on 
him a reproof. 

It was late when we reached Pigeon Bay; 
and, the path beyond being a difficult one to 
find amid the shades of cTening, it was resolved 
to accept Mr. Sinclair's proffered hospitality, and 
sojourn there till morning. His Lordship seemed 
aa much gratified with his introduction to this 
happy family as I had been. 

Feb. 17. — The Bishop's arrival at the native 
settlement, Puari, caused a great stir among a 
lai^e part of its inhabitants, who had various 
matters to refer to the head of the Church. 
They had hitherto received no religious instruction, 
except from native teachers, and a priest of the 
Church of Home, who bad not remained there 
long. 

Feb. 18. — Sunday. A half-cast child was 
brought to the Bishop to be christened, l^<Qn9 
of the whalers who lived on the opposite 
the harbour. About twenty Europeans, 
whalers, resided near the same spot; culti< 
small gardens in the summer, aiid retu1 
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to the fisheries as the whaling season drew nigh. 
A small schooner lately built there was now ready 
for sea, and was to sail for Port Nicholson the 
next day ; and the Bishop being anxious to reach 
Wellington by the time he had named for his 
return, determined to profit by this opportunity, 
if Tuhawaiki did not arrive first. 

Feb. 19. — I pwd ft visit to the owner of the 
schooner, and agreed to give five potinds each 
for the passage, that sum to include our natives, 
four in number. In the evening we went on 
board, and set sail soon after with a light land- 
breeze. 

Feb. 20. — We made but little progiess during 
the night. The vessel proved to be leaky, and 
ill-found, the foresail a fixture — the halyards 
being made fiist to ths mast-head for want of 
rope. The cabin was very small, and was fitted 
up with three standing bed places — two on one 
side, which we occupied, and one opposite us, 
where the owner slept; a table and two benches 

[ling iDMiKthe whole of the intermediate. space. 

} variety of food. At all we 

fried pork and potatos. 

with earth, with a few 
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stones arranged so as to form supports for a 
pot and a kettle was dignified by the name of 
the galley : and our cook's appearance was not 
more respectable^ for he looked as if he had not 
washed for a month. 

Feb. 21, — Reached Motunau^ an island dose 
to a bold coast about twenty miles north of the 
Peninsula. We anchored under its shelter^ op- 
posite to the small bar river Waipara, where 
there was a whaling station. Several boats now 
came off to receive planks and other material 
which we had on board; and^ as they brought 
no ballast to replace our lost weighty we soon 
became too light to make any way at sea^ except 
with a fair wind. This circumstance^ however, 
did not seem to make any impression on the 
captain, who had gone ashore, although every 
boat carried him a message, urging the ne- 
cessity of sending some stones from the beach. 
In the evening he came on board, bringing 
with him a passenger but no ballast; and we 
got under way with the sad prospect of a long 
and disagreeable voyage. 

Feb. 22. — We had a fair wind during the 
night; but the next day about noon it shifted 
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to the N.E., and coming on to blow hard, we 
ran back towards Motunau, intending to take 
shelter there. Towards evening the wind sud- 
denly shifted to N.W.— a dry hot blast. We 
now found that we were too light to make the 
island, and determined to return to the port 
from whence we had originally started, and wait 
there for a southerly wind. 

Before daylight, however, it fell calm, when 
we were not more than two miles from the 
entrance of the harbour. I had laid down to 
sleep the night before mentally resolving to 
desert the moment the anchor dropt ; but in 
this I was disappointed — for we had hardly got 
on deck before another gale came np strong from 
the S.E., and drove us away. We now drifted 
into the bay between Wakaraupo and Motunau, 
with a certainty of going aahote in a few hours, 
unless the wind chai^d. Happily for us it 
soon began to draw more to the westward, 
enabling ns to steer for Cook's Straits; and at 
the same time Tuhawaiki's schooner was seen 
' of harbour. During the day the 
i rain ; but at night 
rated. 
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Feb. 24, — At morning — ^becalmed twenty miles 
south of Cape Campbel. Being light we had 
run away from Tahawaiki^ who was to be seen 
a long way astern. We could observe, by the 
change in the relative position of the hills on 
shore, that a strong current was setting us to 
the south. At noon the wind was N.W., with 
much head-sea; and while we were drifting 
bodily to leeward, Tuhawaiki passed us. 

Feb. 25. — Same wind. We had a most dis- 
agreeable night. The schooner rolled much, and 
leaked so that it was necessary to pump her out 
every hour. It being Sunday, the Bishop read 
prayers to the crew, who had cleaned themselves 
out of respect for the day; and afterwards called 
the youngest of them down to the cabin, to 
examine him as to what he knew of the religion 
he professed to believe. He could say the Lord's 
Prayer, but had quite forgotten the Catechism, 
although he said he had known it as a boy. 
The Bishop then commenced explaining it to 
him in a manner so impressive that no one could 
have avoided paying attention to every word he 
uttered, while the language he used was so clear 
and simple that a mere child might have under- 
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stood it I had seTeral times heard his Lotdship 
pnaoh; but this simple exposition struck me 
with greater admiration than the most eloquent 
of his sermons. 

When first we came on board, at every moment 
an oath sounded in the ears. Such had so long 
been the common form of their conversation, that 
oaths were mere tropes and figures of language, 
which meant very little to those who were used 
to them. A remark made by the Bishop in a 
very kind manner served to check this habit. 
Occasionally half an oath might be heard ; but 
hj the time we came to the end of our voyage 
it would have been difficult to find a more 
decent-tongned crew. 

Feb. 26. — A foul wind, and another stormy 
night. Our passenger was a whaling master, 
named Aimes, a very intelligent and i^reeable 
person. Going on deck by daylight, be found 
the helm lashed and all the crew snoring. The 
wind was now fair, had we been in the position 

iwere the day before; but having neglected 

t by it ^ several hours, we had drifted 

raUb^ly fetch the 

we stood 
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back across the Straits^ in despair of eyer get- 
ting into port. 

Mr. Aimes at last cheered our spirits by 
pointing out what he said was a sure i»gn of 
a southerly wind — a bank of clouds just begin- 
ning to collect oyer the hills at the back of 
Cloudy Bay. At the same moment the sun^ 
which had been obscured^ tinged the clouds and 
waves with a bright gleam of lights which was 
also received as a good omen. A light air^ 
the first breath of a southerly gale, soon after 
sprung up^ and at 5 p.m. we were at anchor 
in Port Nicholson. 
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II.— EBPOET ON LAI^D CLAIMS. 



j " Auckland, 18th March, 1844. 

" SiK, 

^^In reporting to you on the claims to 
land in the Middle Island and Stewart's Island, 
which were brought before Commissioner Godfrey^ 
I have the honour to refer you to the enclosed 
tables,* to some plans drawn by Tuhawaiki^t and 
to a sketchj: of the line of coast from Foveaux^s 
Straits to Kaiapoi, which will place before you 
in a concise form various information regarding 
their position, extent, &c. 

"All the lands referred to in the tables, with 
] exception of a small portion, claim 70 5, are 

situate south of Taumutu, and the rights of the 
European purchasers are acknowledged; the sales 
having been made by the admitted proprietors — 
the descendants of Ngatimamoe. 

" Other natives who now reside on some of these 
lands were invited to settle there by the chiefs 

* This enclosure is omitted. f yi^Q page 81. 
X Tide Map fronting the title page. 
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of Ngatimamoe, when a general movement to the 
eouthward took place during tlie wars with Te 
Rauparaha. They do not, however, from resi- 
dence, pietend to any right to sell, but merely to 
occupy and cultivate; and many are now begin- 
ning to return to their former localities about 
Hakaroa and Kaiapoi. 

" I have arranged separately those claims whicii 
are small or moderate in extent, and those which 



" With regard to the first, I believe that titles 
may be granted by the govemm^it immedtatdy, 
and to their full extent, without any injustice 
following to their aboriginal proprietors. 

" With regard to the second, it will be necessary 
first to reserve for the natives those portions which 
are now occupied by them, and a sufficiency of the 
adjacent land for their future operations. From 
the remainder, the claimants may be permitted to 
select the number of acres allotted to them by 
the Government. 

" For information respecting the claim of the 
French Company, I have the honottr to refer 
you to my letter of the 14th instant, enclosing 
:o])y of notes* which I wrote by desire of 
■ Fitz Roy, for the information of Mr. J, 
Excellency had appointed 
Kind, iit Otakou. 
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You will observe that a very inconsiderable portion 
of the land claimed by the French Company is 
allowed by the natives to have been sold absolutely. 
But it is admitted that an understanding existed, 
that any part of the district, which they — the 
native sellers — did not require for themselves, 
should be sold to the French Company, on the 
return of their vessel from France with property, 
the nature of which appears to have been speci- 
fied in a paper drawn up on the occasion. 

*'Tuhawaiki, however, and other chie& of in- 
fluence, who have undoubted claims to the land, 
were not parties to this act; and about the same 
time, as stated by him, made proposals at Port 
Jackson to sell Hakaroa to Sir George Gipps. 
On that occasion they received presents of money 
from Governor Gipps, and were desired to return 
on the following day to complete the negotiation ; 
but this was prevented by the intrigues of some 
land speculators, by whose contrivance they were 
kept out of the way, till an opportunity offered 
of sending them back to New Zealand. 

'^Tuhawaiki makes no opposition to the sale 
of those portions of land sold to the French 
Company as specified in the enclosure above 
referred to ; for they do not include land over which 
he has a particular right. But it will be neces- 
sary that he and the other ^pirigna' or persons 
allied by birth to the former or present occupants 



of the district, be parties to any Aituie more ex- 
tensive Bale. 

"The Company have not confined their sales 
within those lauds, their title to which is ac- 
knowledged ; but have, on the contrary, extended 
them over the more eligible sites adjacent to the 
harbour of Hakaroa. Some of the places thus 
sold are in the occupation of nadves, and will not 
be readily yielded to Europeans. Others have 
been taken possession of oa the prcunise of future 
payments, and have been improved, oflen at much 
expense. 

" But the postponement, from time to time, to 
fulfil these promises, has rendered the natives 
distrustful and impatient; and, since the affiiir 
at Wairau, they have even begun to hold out 
threats to the settlers that, unless the land be 
paid for speedily, they will no longer allow them 
to live on it. 

"It therefore appears necessary, to secure the 
peace of the district, that the Government inter- 
fere to adjust a settlement of this matter, which 
will become more perplexed by delay. 

" Should the French C'ompany be permitted to 
purchase any part of Bank's Peninsula, in order 
to fulfil their engagements with thcic settlers — 
the presence of a Protector of Aborigiaimrill be 
required to sen that it is t^rly undeitaad and 
defined, what lands sire ^t'; i^old. i 



t 
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reserved ; and to take care that all personfi having 
just claims to the lands offered for sale he parties 
to the contract. 

** It is needless for me to observe that/ without 
this precaution^ injustice must result to many of 
the native proprietors, and consequent insecurity 
of property to the settlers. 

Of the remaining claims in the Southern Is* 
lands^ advertized for investigation by Commissioner 
Godfrey^ the claimants of which did not appear 
before him, I am able to state that some would 
be admitted in part by the natives. But far the 
greater number, I am persuaded, have scarce the 
shadow of a title. 

*'As, however, my instructions bore reference 
only to such claims as came under the notice of 
the Commissioner, I confined my inquiries more 
particularly to them. 

"I have the honour to be, &c., 

''Edwakd Shoktland." 

To the Chief Protector of the Aborigines, 
etc., etc., etc. 



ENCLOSURE REFERRED TO. 

[The former part of this enclosure, having reference to the history 
of the Southern Trihes, is omitted, its substance being contained 
in the foregoing pages.] 

Subjoined is a list of chiefs and others princi- 
pally interested in land at Banks's Peninsula. I 



have distinguished two classes of claims; viz., 
those of persons " i a ratou te turutuiu o te 
kaika," or who have an especial right to the 
place — and those of "Nga Firinga,*' or persons 
allied to the former. 



""•■ 


Spi tuapiU i k ratou la lorn. 


(acFoDd aut CMiDuiii.) 




Te RuBparao 


Taiarott and Karetai 




HakuonCblsiaii} 


Tamakeke 




Tuauau 


Tiakikal 


1 


Fahuiti 


TeEehe 


Farare 


Piutaki or Tikao 




Mautai 


Iwikau 

Patuki, Tuhawaiki 




KaTiU 


Iwikau 


1 i 


Te Puehu 


Tikao 


n 


ManuQuislnuBe 


Taiaroa 


Te Kaihaoe 


Tulianaiki 
Patuki, &a. 


S. '^ 






^ i 


Te Kaoama 
KaTaU 


Iwikau 
Tikao 


Te Pnehu 


Taiaron 


a t^ 


Manunuiakar^ 


Tiihanaiki 


si 




Patuki 


1 




Konk^te. tf%A 
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** The landB^ the purchase of which the natives of 
these places acknowledge to have been completed^ 
are as follows :-t- 

A small spot^ at Hakaroa^ surrounding his house 

to Mr. Rhodes. 
About 500 acres to the French Company^ at 

Hakaroa. 
A bay called Ka Kongutungutu^ at Wakaoroi. 
A bay called Kaihope^ at Kokourarata. 
A bay called Te Pohue, at Wakaraupo. 

*' At the sa:me time they consider that they have 
entered into a compact with the French Com- 
pany to sell a further indefinite quantity of land. 

**The French Company have laid claim to the 
whole of the Peninsula; and have sold land at 
Hakaroa not included in their acknowledged pur- 
chase from the natives, who have naturally shown 
dissatisfaction, when the settler has attempted to 
take possession, and in some cases have resisted. 

" Pkecautions to be adopted in Purchasing 
Lands from Natives. — Before completing any 
purchase of land from natives, it appears to be 
essential to obtain first the native name of every 
place within the district proposed to be purchased, 
with the names of the persons who have indi- 
vidual rights in each place — "i a ratou te turu- 
turu o te kaigna" — the general rights of principal 
chiefs and others being more easily dealt with. 
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For, whereas several may have a joint right to 
those parts, which have never been resided on, 
or made " tapu " to any particular person, indi- 
viduals and families will be found to have a 
peculiar claim to those parts, which are in occu- 
pation of, or have at any formej: time been in 
possession of, or made " tapu *' to, an ancestor. 
" The next step should be to desire the natives 
to decide what places they wish to sell, and what 
to reserve for themselves. For it will seldom happen 
that they will readily part with a large district 
without reservation — unless it be wholly unsuited 
to their methods of cultivation — and even then 
there would probably be some favourite eel-fish- 
eries, to them of great moment, with which they 
would not part. 

*^ I have honour to be, &c., 

" Edwakd Shortland." 

To J. J, Symonds, Esq. 
etc., etc., etc. 



O 2 
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I 



III.— NATUKAL EELIGION OF THE NEW 

ZEALANDEE. 



The ancient religion of the New Zealander taught 
him that anything, if placed in contact with a 
sacred object, acquired the sacred nature of that 
object; and that it was his first duty to guard 
whatever had been thus rendered sacred by contact 
from being eaten^ or used for the purposes of cook- 
ing or eating. 

The greatest injury one man could inflict on 
another being to eat him^ it was a natural idea 
that to eat anything which had become sacred by 
contact would be offensive to the person whose 
sacredness it had acquired; and — as every New 
Zealand gentleman^ in former times^ was more or 
les9 sacred, and his head and back-bone especially 
so — to carry a basket of food on his back would 
have been to render it unlawful for any one but 
himself to eat of it. 

So sensitive, indeed, were they on this point, 
that the dish of food destined for a person of 
the sacred class was carried to a little distance 
from his house, and from the spot where he and 
his friends usually reclined, and there set on the 
ground, in order that he might eat his meal by 
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himself; and, as no one else dared to eat of what 
he left, if any food remained it was preserved for 
his future use in a small safe or roofed box, which 
formed a conspicuous object stuck on top of a pole, 
in a particular part of the court yard surrounding 
the family dwellings. 

In conformity with their singular religious be- 
lief, although murder might, in many cases, be a 
meritorious act, it was a heinous crime for a sacred 
person to leave his comb or his blanket in a cook- 
ing house, or to suffer another person to use a 
drinking cup after it had been rendered sacred by 
touching his lips. For this reason a chief — unless 
a Christian — never drinks from a cup, but holds 
up his two hands close to his lips, in order that 
water may be poured into them, and thence run 
into his mouth ; and if he wants a light for his 
pipe, burning embers must be brought to him, 
for his pipe is sacred from having been so often 
in contact with his mouth, and transmits sacred- 
ness to the live coal ; so that, if a particle of sacred 
cinder were to be replaced on the common fire, it 
would render that fire sacred, and by consequence 
no longer serviceable for cooking food. 

For similar reasons, a slave or other person not 
sacred would not enter a "wahi tap"** "^ 

place, Without having first stripped o 
for the clothes having become sacreii 
they entered the precincts of the '* 
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would ever after be ui^eless to him in the ordinary 
business of his life^ since they would be liable to 
be brought frequently into contact with food in- 
tended for the use of the family. 

In shorty the most marked peculiarities in the 
social habits of this people can be traced to the 
influence of the same pervading principle^ ihcU 
food which has once touched a sacred object becomes 
itself sacred, and therefore must not be eaten except 
by the sacred ob/ect For this law was not a mere 
idle belief, but was enforced by dread of their 
"atua." The "atua" or spirits of their ancestors 
who had died — such being, indeed, the only sort 
of divinities supposed to take an interest in human 
affairs — were believed to be very jealous of any 
neglect of the duties enjoined by their religion, 
and seldom to fail to take speedy vengeance on a 
delinquent by sending some infant spirit, or a 
" kahukahu," to enter into his body, there to feed 
on a vital part till sufficient punishment or death 
had been inflicted. 

Infant spirits, as has been mentioned (page 31), 
were considered very deadly, because they had not 
had time to acquire any attachment to their living 
relatives : a " kahukahu," representing as it were 
the mere germ* of a human being, was held in 



* Yerbum "kahukahu" quid valeat, in hoc loco apertius ez- 
pouere minimi decet. 



still greater awe, in proof of which the following 
stanza ma; be cited : — 

"Ko teliiliakaha piri.t&ra-wbwe. 
Ed te wakaheke aa i aka toto, 
W^ tohi-rae mo ngft tohonga. 
Nuia kft Dgaii kino, ka mate lawa." 

It Uflie"k»hnk«hii" eticking Aut in the wall of thekonie. 

I am making m; blood ran domi, 

Instead of watei to imeaz the biov of the " tohnnga." 

Should he (Che "kahnkaba") gnaw ipitefoll;, it will be certain 



It is somewhat strange that the " atna" was not 
supposed to seek redress directly from the person 
who ate the food to which sacredaess had been im- 
parted — and who, as one would imagine, should 
naturally hare been looked on as the principal 
offender — but from bis own living relative, whose 
duty it was to prevent the occurrence of such an 
ind^nity. Hence we cease to wonder that a chief 
should have been moved to anger even to kill a 
slave, who through carelessness caused him to 
offend the dreaded spirits, by such an act as that 
of leaving any article of his dress within the 
limits of the family cook-house; although, while 
ignorant of the peculiarity of the New Zealander's 
superstitious belief, we must have regarded hia 
doing so n» watit.nn barharitv. 

Froii' ii will readily be 

under?'' Jii his back was a 
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labour in which a New Zealand gentleman could 
take no part before he embraced Christianity. 
Then if^ as was often the case, he had not thrown 
aside all dread of the " atua" of his tribe — ^for 
though a Christian he still believed in the reality 
of their existence — he had faith that they were 
but inferior spirits, who had no power to harm a 
believer in Christ. 

In relation to the subject under consideration^ it 
may be here stated that the ** atua" of one tribe 
are not believed to meddle with the members of 
another tribe ; and that, when a person was taken 
prisoner, his connexion with his own tribe was 
severed, and its ^'atua" ceased to care for him. 
Hence, as a captive had no dread of offending the 
"atua** of his own or of his adopted tribe by 
cooking or by, carrying food on his back, every sort 
of work having to do with cooking was performed 
by this class of persons, aided by those females of the 
tribe, who were not supposed to be regarded with 
peculiar interest by the *' atua," and were there- 
fore unworthy to be ranked among the sacred. 

Slavery was, in New Zealand, a necessary con- 
sequence of the superstitious belief of its inhabi- 
tants. The captive was, however, in some respects 
more free than his master: he entered into con- 
versation with him fearlessly, he fed well, was not 
expected to overwork himself, and seldom cared to 
return to his own tribe — which circumstance in 
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itself is a satisfactory proof of his being generally 
'vrell treated : and if erentually he obtained a wife 
from the females of his adopted tribe, his children 
inherited their mother's position, and became 
objects of care to the spirits of her ancestors. 
Any one, therefore, would be led into error, were 
he to form an idea of the condition of thi^ class of 
persons from a knowledge of what slavery has been 
generally, or is now, in other countries. 



-KO TE MEA I KAI-KINO AI TE 
TANGATA MAORI. 



Na Kai i timata — Ko Tutunui, he tohora. Titiro 
ana i^a tamahine a Tinirau, ko Kai ka patua : na 
Tinirau i patu, ku rawa. Muri iho ko Tnhuru- 
huru ka patua hei utu mo Kai : k» ea te mate o 
Kai. Ka atua e Wakatau; ka mate ko Mango- 
pare, ko Mangawaho. Na — titiro ana a Wakatan, 
ka tahuna te whare o Te Tiniomanono. Ka tahi 
ka tupu mai ki nga uri : katahi ka kaigna te 
tangata. No te whitinga mai, o Tainui, o Te 
Arawa, o Te Mataatoa, ki tcnei motu ka timata 
ai te kui-tangata. — ^'■' flnturnn tpni-i horero. 
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v.— CAPTAIN COOK'S METHOD OF MAKING 

SPEUCE BEEE. 



" We at first made our beer of a decoction of the 
spruce leaves ; but^ finding that this alone made it 
too astringent, we afterwards mixed with it an 
equal quantity of the tea plant (a name it obtained 
in my former voyage, from our using it as a tea 
then, as we also did now), which partly destroyed 
the astringency of the other, and made the beer 
exceedingly palatable, and esteemed by every one 
on board. We brewed it in the same manner as 
spruce beer, and the process is as follows. First 
make a strong decoction of the small branches of 
the spruce and tea-plants, by boiling them three 
or four hours, or until the bark will strip with ease 
from the branches; then take them out of the 
copper, and put in the proper quantity of molasses^ 
ten gallons of which is sufficient to make a ton^ 
or two hundred and forty gallons of beer. Let 
this mixture just boil ; then put it into casks^ and 
to it add an equal quantity of cold water, more or 
less according to the strength of the decoction, or 
your taste. When the whole is milk-warm, put in 
a little grounds of beer, or yeast if you have it, or 
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anything else that will cause fermentation^ and in 

a few days the beer will be fit to drink. 

» » » » » 

'^ Any one who is in the least acquainted with 
spruce pines will find the tree which I have dis- 
tinguished by that name. There are three sorts 
of it: that which has the smallest leaves and 
deepest colour is the sort we brewed with^ but 
doubtless all three might safely serve that pur- 
pose." — Cook^s Second Voyage towards the Sotdh 
Pole, 4th edit vol i. pp. 99 and 101. 

[The three sorts here referred to were probably 
the Rimu, the Kahikatea^ and the Mai or Matai^ 
which are different species of Dacryds.] 
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VII.— COPY OF A LETTER TO COMMODORE 

BERAED. 



(PrivaU.) 

" Hakaroa, 16th February, 1844. 

"Dear Sir, 

"I SEND you, as well as I am able, the 
information you desired respecting the natives 
principally interested in this place (Hakaroa). 
But I am aware that my present knowledge on 
this subject is but imperfect, and I must there- 
fore caution you not to rely on it otherwise than 
as a foundation for further inquiry. 

" The principal persons residing at Hakaroa, who 
have a right in the land, I believe are — Te Bua- 
parae, Hakaroa, Tuauau, Mautai, Parure, and 
others, all of the family Katiruahikihiki. 

" Besides these residents, a great number of chiefs 
have acknowledged claims on this part of the 
island. Among such are — 

Tuhawaiki ^ 

Patuki > residents at . . Ruapuke 

Kahupatiki 3 

Taiaroa and Karetai . . „ . . Otakou 

Te Morehu and others ,, . . Moeraki 

Te Rehe and family. . „ . . Taumutu 
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. Wal-a-U-ruB-ti 
IwikKu „ . . Port Levy 

Iwikaa does not directly claim a right in Hakaioa, 
his country being Kaiapoi: but, from having re* 
sided at Fort Levy and from being the chief person of 
the natives residing there, his consent would be 
necessaTy to any sale of land made by the other 
natives of this district. 

" It must be understood that, whereas a great 
number of persons have a joint claim to those 
parts which have never been resided on, indi- 
viduals and families have a peculiar claim to 
those parts, which are in the occupation, or have 
at any time been in the possession of an ancestor. 

" I mention this that you may perceive how 
complex a matter it is to traffic with natives for 
their land, so as to prevent future disputes j and 
how, consequently, former European purchasers, 
irom having an imperfect knowledge of the lan- 
guage and customs of this people, have fallen 
into error. 

" The form of any Deed of Sale appears to be 
of Little importance provided it is written in the 
native language, and in simple terms, so as to be 
easily understood j but it is essential to embody 
in it the name of every native place, taking care 
to have the signature fiCoHB^Kwledged claim- 
ants attached to the 1 
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'^ Enclosed is a simple form of conveyance. 
Should I return to this place^ 1 shall always be 
happy to give you any information in my power 
on the subject. 

" Permit me to remain^ &c., 

"Edward Shortland.*' 



To Commodore B^ard, 
etc. etc. etc: 









/ 



VOCABULARY 

THE 'KAITAHU' DIALECT* 

AiTAKOA, progeny, or deacendanta of, used in fhe same 
sense as 'ngaU' is in the Nottli Island; thus, 'Te 
aitanga-Euri,' or the descendants of Kuri, has the 
same meaning as ' Ngati-Euri ' would. ' Ai,' the root 
of the notd, signifies the act of begetting : ' nana i 
ai,' he begot. It has also a secondary sense, just as 
the English word conceive has ; ' ai ou hapaigna ki 
tou ringa, vhaU ton tuara; puta tahanga mai koe; 
ajia tou kote na,' I tbought or conceived that the 
quantity [of food} you would bring in your hands 
would be enough to break your back : you return 
empty-handed ; so, I suppose, you got nothing there. 
Here ' ai' has the same sense as the more common 
expression 'hua noa.' The tiibe Ngapuhi have, in 
familiar use, the expression 'e ai ta Mea,' meaning, 
as Mr. So-and-so says, or, according to Mr. So- 
and-so's opinion, or version of the story ; ' e ai tana,' 
as he says, literally, as be conceives it to be. 

In the 'Maori' version of the Testament, thus 

" The words inaerled in tWa rnnt.i;ln,y ait i-uhM unknown or 
hsTf different aigniflcationa In uiJ. ■ ,..' ■ ' ?\'v 7™land, eiocpt 
petbsps in tliBt inhsbiiL'rl >!> <!,, ■ . -,j.<l„uiiii. which hu 
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saith the Lord, hu been rendered ' e ai ta te Ataa.' 
As the words in ' Maori,' however, do not conTe; the 
sense or force of & command, which the words of the 
Bible do, we should piefei as a translation, some each 
expression as ' Ea peuei ta Te Atua kupn,' or ' Ka 
penei ta Te Atua ki iho.' 

' Ai' is sometimes used as a noun, having the same 
sense as * aitanga,' as appears from the word ' Eai- 
tahu' (q. vide). 

AoAKA,twohandsfulatonce. 8yn. Aohanga. 'Aohia 
mat he riwai ma tatou ki te ahi.' Throw handsful 
of potatos on the fiie for all of ub to eat. ' Opehia 
mai,' has the same sense as ' aohia mai.' 

Air, tide or current. Syn. eia. 

Atta atit, I dont care. Syn. Eia ahatia atu. 

AuA KOA, I dont know. Syn. aua hoki. 

AwHA, rtun, mist. ' Tawhakiteraki,' a man's name, 
means ' Te awha ki te raki,' or the mist in the sky. 

E TA, , 

— I Terms of address applied to males or females 

Etae. ) ■'"differently. 

Hakaboa, the name of the principal harbour in Banks's 
Peninsula. The first syllable is generally aspirated 
by the natives of the district. Syn. ' whangaroa,' 
long waiting place, or long port. The sound 'wha' 
of the northern tribes, is replaced by ' ha,* and sonifl. 
times by ' a ' among the southern tribe ; and 
almost always substituted by them, foi ' ng, 
larly the river Hakatere would, in the North 
be called ' whangatere.' 

Hakobo, a father. 

Hakxti, a mothe" 



id sonifl. ^^ 



THE KAITAHTJ DIALECT. S07 

Hapua, a. shallow lake, tbe termination of a river, 
separated from the sea by a bank of sand or shingles. 
Syn. hopua. 

HoAiTSA, the stone on which the ' poimama' or other 
hard stone Is ground. 

' He wu-paia-boanga,' water discoloured by portions 
of the stone rednced to mud during the grinding. 

Hoi, deafness. 'He hoi no te ngakau,' dea&ess of 
the heart, obstinacy. 

HoiHOi, to deny what a person says. ' B hoiboi ana 
koe ki ahan,' you are denying what I say. The 
common sense of this word in the North Island is 
* noisy.' ' Hoihoi tahi koutou,' what a noisy set you 
are. 

Ieoa, a name. Syn. ingoa. 

Ka, tbe (plur.). Syn. nga. 

Kazaju, a simpleton. In North Island, 'a bawk.' 

Eahika, Syn. kabikatea fdacrydiwn excelmm vel laxi- 
foliumj, a lofty tree of the order Taxaciee, acquiring 
sometimes a height of 200 feet. Its fruit, unlike that 
of conifers, forms separate berries, which, when ripe, 
are eaten by the natives. From its branches, as well 
as from others of the same genus, a beverage may be 
brewed resembling, in antiscorbutic qualities, the 
spruce beer (vide Appendix, p. 298-9). 

Kaika, a place of eating ; hence ' a place of residence.' 
SjQ. kaigna. 

UTAEu or NoAJTAHu, contracted from Ka-ai-Tahu 

' NgU'Oi'-Tahu, Tabu's descendants. ' Ktu' and 

^Southern districts, have the same 

Ei.ti' has in the North. As 
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' Ngati* is a contraction for ' Nga ati/ I imagine that 
*ati' is merely another form of the word *ai' or 
* aitanga,' for sake of euphony. From other words 
it may be seen that ' ati' and ' ai' replace each other 
in different parts of New Zealand; thus, — ^'watitiri' 
or thunder in the North Island, becomes * waitiri' 
in the South. That such is the origin of the word 
' Ngati' further appears from the &ct that there is in 
' Te-ati-awa ' an instance of the word * ati' being used 
in the singular number. Hence it may be concluded 
that * Ngati* or 'Nga-ati,' * Te Ati,' ' Ngai' or * Nga- 
aiy' *• Kai' or * Ea-ai,' and ' Te Aitanga,' are converti- 
ble terms, haying a meaning similar to that of the 
familiar prefixes, O, Mac, and Fitz. 

Eakabi, to fight. ' Koutou ko ka takata ke atu e noho 
nei ki Hakaroa mauria atu koutou e Te Rauparaha ki 
Kapiti na Tuhawaiki i kakari ki a Te Rauparaha, 
nana hoki i wakahokimai i a koutou ki Hakaroa.' As 
for the rest of you (whom I have not named) now 
dwelling at Hakaroa, you were carried away by Te 
Rauparaha to KapitL Tuhawaiki fought against Te 
Rauparaha, and restored you to Hakaroa. 

Kafuka, a handful, as of potatos, fee. 

Kabeabea, a hawk, believed by the natives to be * tua- 
kana' to the mole. 

Eatahi ba ia ! oh, what a fellow ! an expression of 
real or pretended disapprobation, depending on the 
tone of voice of the speaker. 

Kauhott, a lesson or address. Syn. kaui 

Kaubu, the root of the Ti or Whanake' 
been baked in the native oven. 
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Kauraka, not, don*t. Syn. kauaka. 

KoHiMU, slander or abuse. < He Wakakino i tetelii/ 
' he korero puku,' the speaking evil of one, slander. 
' Kauraka e kohimu,' don't slander. 

KoTOBE, Syn. teina, the relationship of a younger 
brother or sister to an elder brother or sister respec- 
tively ; also of the younger male branches of a 
family to the elder male branches-— or of the younger 
female branches to the elder female branches. Hence 
a brother or a cousin is equally denoted by the word 
'teina,' only in the latter case the word 'ke' is fre- 
quently added to ' teina' to avoid ambiguity. Oh, — 
A brother speaking of or to his sisters calls them 
* tuahine ; ' and a sister speaking of or to her brothers 
calls them ' tungane.' 

KouBABAKi (vide p. 185), a small crustaceous animal. 

KujiiuiiA, brought, carried. 'Kumutia mai ououtahi 
ki roto i te ringaringa,' bring me a few in the hollow 
of the hand. 

MAHETAtr, a potato. Syn. riwai; besides which a 
variety of other words are used to denote their 
different kinds. 

Mahiti, consumed. Syn. pau. 

Mania, thin lamina of sandstone used for cutting the 
' pounamu.' The natives fasten them in frames after 
the manner of a stonecutter's saw. The word ' papa' 
has a similar signification. 

Maniobe, noisy. Sjni. maniania, hoihoitahi, turi-turi- 
tahi, all common expressions in North Island to 
ify. What a noise you make ! 
I weftCZ* Syn. iwikore. 
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MoHOKU, for me. 8ya. moku. 

MoROTT, for you. Syn. moa. 

MuBiHiKD, the district lying between Hakaroa and 
Rakiuia is bo caUed. The word signifies the extreme 
tail of New Zealand. ' He tira-haere he tana ra Dei. 
Ka patae te tangata o raua ki to muri mai i tona 
tnara. Keiwhea a Mea? ka ki atu. Eei te hiku, 
kei mnri rawa.' Suppose, among a party of tra- 
vellers, or a wat troQp, one of those in front inqnires 
of the person immediatoly behind him,— Where is 
So-and-so ^ he replies, 'at the tail end, quite be- 
hind.' Such was a native's explanation of the 
word. 

Hii7tr is used in a manner peculiar to this tribe in the 
sentence * te kau mutu,' which ugnifies ' from one to 
ten inclnaive. In the North Island the same would 
be thus expressed, 'he tingahnru (contracted from 
* tino-ngahuru,' a perfect ten) kahore he hara,' a per- 
fect ten and no overplus. 

Nauhai, come here, used in the common sense of 
'haeiemai.' *Nanmai ki a Timoko Knnikuru — e.' 
' Hallo Kurukniu, come and take care of Timoko.' 
In the North this word is only used like 'tauti- 
mai,' as a form of welcome. 

Nawai ki, who said so? A term of contradiction. 

NoHOKTT, belonging to me. Syn. noku. 

NoHOU, belonging to you. Syn. non. 

NoTi or NoiTOTi, the hollow between the summits of 
two mountain peaks, a 

NuiFtTKU, a great quantil I 
swelling. 
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Oboobo, to mb one stone on another for the purpose of 
grinding it. 

Pa, to push or shove. ' Paia atu te papa o te kuwaha.' 
Shut the door, or the plank of the doorway. 

Pae, worn out. * Kua pae oku, Syn. kua pakaru oku,' 
My clothes are worn out. 

Paketetia, shoved out, done up, &c. * Paketetia atu 
te takata, kia hoki ki tona kaika.' Drive the man out, 
let him return to his own place. Syn. peia atu, pana 
atu. 

Paxihi, open country,- bare of trees, covered with 
coarse wiry grass, stunted fern, and low shrubs. It 
does not necessarily signify ' a plain.' The ^ a' is 
sounded long and broad in this word, by which it is 
distinguished from 'pakihi,' to be low water, or to 
drain off as a river after a flood, in which the ' a' 
has a sound both short and soft. ' Kua pakihi te 
wai o Waitaki,' the water of Waitaki has become 
low. 

Papa, a hard sandstone found in thin slabs, used as a 
saw to cut the ' pounamu.' Vide ' mania.' 

Paba, refuse, rubbish. 

Pabaebae, a sandal formed from the plaited leaves of 
the phormium tenaxy or the * ti' fCordyline AustralisJ, 
Three different descriptions of sandal are made by 
the natives. That called 'paraeraehou' or 'kuara' 
is made of a single layer of plaited leaves of flax ; 
that called 'takitahi' is similarly made from the 
leaves of the 'ti;' the third, called 'torua' is made 
^e leaves of the 'ti,' but plaited in a double 
as to be very durable. 
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Pabaki, a small fish like white bait, caught at the 
mouth of Waitaki. 

Patiti, a coarse grass growing in tufts ftriticum sea- 
brum J RaoulJ. 

PiBiNOA, from *piri,' sticking. *Nga Piringa' 'per- 
sons who have claims to land from their family con- 
nexions, but of secondary importance to the claims 
of those who reside on and cultivate them. 

PoHA, a sort of cask shaped like a sugar loaf, con- 
structed from the air bladder of a species of sea-weed, 
strengthened outside by layers of the bark of the 
' totara,' and kept firmly together by means of stakes 
tied with flax. ' He poha titi,' a cask of preserved 
birds called *• titi.' Syn. ' koaka huahua,' a calabash 
of preserved pigeons, or other birds, ate in the North 
Island. 

PoHi, a song. Vide * Roroko.' 

PoBA, a ship. 'Takata pora,' a man of a ship, or 
whiteman, equivalent to the term ' pakeha,' used com- 
monly in the North Island. 
PoBi, posterity. Syn. uri. 
PouA, an old man. 

Puke, to be flooded. * Kua puke te wai o Waitaki.' 
The waters of Waitaki are flooded. 

Puna, an oven. Syn. umu, hangi. Puna is used to 
signify *a well' or 'spring of water' in the North 
Island. 

PuTAKiTAKi fcarsarca variegataj^ a duck with beauti- 
ful plumage, rather larger than the common g^ey 
variety. It is very common in the south of New 
Zealand, and is generally known as the paradise duck. 
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Rakau, a weapon. *■ Taku rakau-pounamu/ my green 
stone weapon. The primitiye meaning of the word 
is * a tree/ or * piece of wood.* 

Rabo. a person at Otakou would use this word to 
signify any part of New Zealand situate to the south- 
ward; whereas, at Auckland, the same word would 
denote those parts of New Zealand to the northward. 
The common sense of the word is ' helow.* 

Ra-whiti, the north in reference to parts of New Zea- 
land lying south of Cook's Straits. ^No te Ra- 
whiti,' from or belonging to the north, as from 
Kapiti. 'Te ra-whiti' means 'the sun's crossing 
over.' 

RouBou, a small basket for cooked food. Syn. kono. 

RuNGA, upon, above. This word, like ' raro,' is used 
by the Kaitahu tribe in exactly an opposite sense 
from that in which it is used in the North Island. 
At Otakou it is used to signify the north ; whereas 
at Auckland it signifies the south. 

Tabanui, a sandstone used for rubbing down and 
polishing the ' pounamu.' 

Tabamea, a small stemless plant, having fleshy tri- 
angular leaves, terminating in a sharp point, all 
growing in a tuft from the level of the ground. 
From them the natives procure a scent (vide p. 217). 

Tautaht, one over. *• Ruapu-tautahi,' two doubled and 
one over, or five. ' Whapu tautahi,* four doubled 
and one over, or nine. 

Tautimai, come hither. Used by this tribe in the 
usual sense of * haeremai.' In the north it is used as 
an expression of welcome. 

p 
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Tawaha, the spot where the water fl&w» from a lake 
into a river. 

Teina. Vide ' Kotore.' 

Ti, in North Island commonly called Whaaake feordy- 
line tij, a liliaceous plant, resembling in appearance 
the XanthorrhsBa, or grass-tree of Australia. Its 
leaves furnish a fibre tougher than that c^ the 
phormium teruue, but shorter, and not easily separated 
ftx)m the fleshy part of the leaf. Its woody root, 
when baked, affords an important article of food. 
(Vide p. 234.) 

TiTi, a sort of puffin, called by the whalers mutton- 
bird. (Vide p. 225.) 

To, for ' tonu,* entirely. ' Ka porp to atu ki akoe, e 
Hika,' it ends entirely with you. Sir. Syn. ka 
mutu tonu atu. 

TuiAxr, a flea. Syn. puruhi. 

TuKEKE, lazy. Syn. mangare. 

TuMATAKiTKU fdtscaria ioumatouy EaotdJ^ a dwarf 
thorn, common 44 ^t]pte plaijas of the Middle Island. 

TuKiTTUKir. Used by this tribe in the sense that ' taki' 
or root is in the North Island, to express a title to 
land by descent from ancestors whose rights were 
undisputed. 'Ka takata i a ratou te turuturu o te 
kaika,* the men who have the right to the land. 

Tutu (coriaria sarmentosajy a shrub with long feeble 
branches, its fruit growing in racemes or clusters. 
The fruit, especially if not ripe, contains a poisonous 
principle, more or less volatile, for it may be expelled 
by boiling, as do also the succulent branches; but 
the small 'kakau' or stalk on which the fruit i» 
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seated, is said by the natives to contain the poison 
in the most concentrated form. (Vide p. 191-2.) Its 
wood and bark furnish a good black dye. 

Plants of the genus Coriariea are met with in the 
south of Europe ; and it is said that some soldiers of 
the French army died from eating their fruit in Cata- 
lonia. (lAnd* VegeL King, p. 475. ^ 

TuwHANA, a pole used in fording rivers. (Vide p. 241.) 

Ufoko-abiki, an elder brother. 'Naumai korua ko 
tou upoko-ariki/ welcome hither, both you and your 
elder brother. Syn. tuakana. 

Waitiki, thunder. Syn. Watitiri. 

Wakahua, to declare, to tell. ' Wakahuatia mai tou 
ikoa,' tell me your name. 

Wakamot, genealogical history. He wakamoi mo ka 

pori, he kauhou korero mo ka tipupa o Syn, 

Wakapapft. 
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THE EXGLISHMAX-S GREEK CONCORDANCE OF 

NE«r TKSTAMRXT; kciaff as atteapt at a Verbal Coaaexioa ketweca tkr 
aatf cbc Eitf U»k TesiB : iacladtef a Coaeor4a«er to ikc Prefer XaBes. vitk li 
Grcck.EaflUk aatf Emjdl%k-iintk. Sccoad B^ldoa.caKrallj rdiictf ; vitk a acw 
Creek aadEoffUak. Boyal Bra. 4b. 

THE ENGLISmLWS HEBREW AND CHALDEE COX- 

COBDANCK or THR OLD TEffTAMEXT: b«ar «a allnapt at a Verbal CoftacxMa W- 
CveeatkcOrifiaalaadtkcEafilakTraaalatioiu: wttk iBrfc&eii. a Uatof ike Prober K^aaa 
umd (kcir OLvuneacca, etc. etc. Svole. royal 4vo. V. Ui. W. clot k; large paper* 41. l^a.Crf. 
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EPHEMERA.— THE BOOK OF THE SALMON. 

la Two PartM. Pvt I. Tke Tbcorf, Priariplca, aad Practice of Flf-Fiskinr fe 

vitk Litta of food Salmon Fllei for ererv pood River ia tke F.nipirr.— Part II. the Xi 

HUtoiy of tke SalaioB, ail its known Haoitt dekcribcd, and tLe beit war of arti*#--»l'^ 
Breediaf it explaioed. Utcfallf Ulaatrated witk aaaieroak coloared eagTaVii n of -a.^'^^. 
Flicft and SaJaoa Frr. By Rpkenera, Aatkor of ** A Haiid-Book of Aafllac : * -^rMi— 1 ^ 
Andrew Yoanr. of 'kaverBki^ Maaaf er of tke Doke of Batkcrlaad'i Tiri— ■ Flaheiin' } 
FooUc^ 8ve. aitk colewed Plaica, I-to. clock. j 

EPHEMERA.— A HAND-BOOK OF ANGLING: 

TearkiaiC Plj Pi>klflf. TRrfline. Boctoa Plakinf, and Stlawn FItUnr. Whk tke >ai« 
History of Hirer Fith, and the best Mode* of Catrhinc them. By Bpbe i ea m . IftK. 
I^itiou, euUrced and improred. Foolscap 8to. witk Wood £afnnriag«,Sf. clock. ' 

ERMAN.— TRAVELS IN SIBERIA: 

Including Excursions Northwards, aowa tke Obi, to tke Polar Circle* and Soatliw«rda 
to the Chine kc Frontier. Bj Adolpk Ermaa. Translated br W. D. Cooler, Raq. aatkor of 
"The History of Maritime and Inland Diseorery." 2 rols.'Sro. with Map', Sl«. M. cloth. 

EVANS.— THE SUGAR PLANTER^S MANUAL: 

Beinf a Treat! 
Sro.w.clotk. 



Beinf a Treatise on tke Art of obtaininfSagar from tke Sufar Cane. ByW. J.Etuu,|(,i> 



FORBES— DAHOMEY AND THE DAHOMANS: 

BeioK the Jnamais of Two Missions to the King of Dahomey, and Residence at kia Carital. 
ia tke Year* IMS and 1860. By Frederick K. Forbes, Comaauder, R.N., F Jl.G.S ; Aatkor 
of •• Fire Years in Ckina.** and **Six Months in the African Blu<.kade.'* Witk 10 PInCea 
printed in colours, and Wood Engravings. 2 rols. post 8ro. 2i«. cloth. 

FORESTER AND BIDDULPIL— NORWAY IN 1848 & 1849: 

Containing Rambles among the Fields and Fjords of tke Central and Western IHatrlcta • 
and including Reamrks on Its Political, Military, Ecclesiastical, and Social Organ iaatioa* 
By Thomas Foreater. Esq. Witk F.stracts from tke Journals ol Ueotenant M. S. Biddalp^ 
Royal Artillery. With a new coloured Map. Wood Engrarings, and lU colowed FT ^^ 
from Drawings made on the SpoC. 8ro. 18c. cloth. " 

FOSS.— THE JUDGES OF ENGLAND: 

With Sketches of their Lires, and Miscellaoeous Notices connected with the Conrta at West- 
minster from the time of the Conquest. By Edward Foss, F.S.A., of tke Inner Temnle 
Vols. I. II. 111. and IV. 8to. M«. cloth. *^ 



FOSTER.— A HAND-BOOK OF MODERN EUROPEAN LITE- 
GIBBON.— mSTOEY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 



THE POETICAL WOEKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

A NATURALIST'S SOJOURN IN JAMAICA. 
GOWER.— THE SCIENTIFIC FOEN'OMENA OF DOMESTIC 
GRAHAM.- ENGLISH; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION. 
GRANT {MRS.)-LETTERS FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 
GRANT (MRS.)- MEMOIR AND COREF^POXDENCE OF 

THE I.ATK URS. GRAHT, nT Lunn, ulbor or ■' Ullcn mnlbg UnDnliaiii."cIc. 
EdtudbfUragu.J.P.Qrul'EiqTNnitilltluii. 9 TiiLi.[iiiilBrD.FfiTU^l,IIIf.ei(, cMb. 

GRAY AND MITCHELL'S ORNITHOLOGY.- THE GENERA 

inuJ •Hk HO EoUimd u' (!><■ Fliui, Im on Buni. br Ihrld WIULud Ullcbill, 

B.A. aiull. iBpIlllllU.III.lCil.btll-lHIIlHlllIIIIIKEII.lillloiUI. 

GRAY.— TABLES AND FORMULA FOR THE COMPUTA- 
GWILT.— AK ENCYCL0PA:DIA OF ARCHITECTUEE: 

TO Gwn.TS encyclop/HDIA of ARCIII- 
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NEW W0BE8 AND NEW EDITIONS 



HALL'S (SIDNEY) GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF 

FIFTY-THRKR MAPS fiise 30in. by 78 in.) (^th the DivlsioDS tDd Bonndaries carefully 
coloured i and an Alpbaoetical Index of all tne Names contained in the Maps, with their 
Latitude and Longitude. An entirelr New Edition , corrected tliroug[ltout nrom the best 
and moat recent Authoritiet ; with all the RiUlways laid down, and many of the Mnpa re- 
drawn and re-engraved. Coloqibier 4to. it. i$. half-bound In nusia. 

SIDNEY HALL'S RAILWAY MAP OF ENGLAND AND 

WALKS. Square foolscap 8ro. price 2$. M. cloth. 

•«• Tike Mop af BugUndand Walea^ eentaiued in ** Sidney HoWalorfe lAhrarp Atlaa,** 
rri«« SO in. Ay 16 in.) eorreeted atid re-engravedt with all the Linetof Raitwap laid down^ 
mtmff he had aeparatelg, price 2«. 6<f.t coloured and mounted o« folding eouvaa fu a eate, /or 
the pocket, 

HAMILTON.— CRITICAL DISCUSSIONS IN PHILOSOPHY, 

LITERATURE, AND EDUCATION WITH UNIVERSITY REFORM. By Sir William 
Hnmilton, Bart. Chiefly from THE EDINBURGH REVIEW; but now corrected^ riufii- 
cated, and enlarged. 6vo. 

HARRISON.— ON THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT 

STRUCTURE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the RcT. M. Harrison, M.A., Ute 
Fellow of Queen 's College, Oxford. Post 8to. 8s. M. cloth. 

HARRY HIEOVER.— THE HUNTING-FIELD. 

By Harry Hieover, Author of "Suble Talk and Table Talk; or, SpecUcles for Yovne 
Sportsmen." With Two Plates, one represeutlng *'The Right Sort}" the other^ ^'The 
Wrong Sort." Fcap. 8ro. 6<. half bound. 

HARRY HIEOVER.— PRACTICAL HORSEMANSHIP. 

By Harry Hieover, Author of " Stable Talk and Table Talk; or, SpecUcles for Yoanff 
Sportsmen." With 2 Plates, one representing ** Going like Workmen ;" the other, •• Goinf 
like Muffs." Foolscap 8vo. 6«. half-bound. ^ 

HARRY HIEOVER.— THE STUD, FOR PRACTICAL Pur- 
poses AND PRACTICAL MEN: being a Guide to the Choice of a Horse for use more 
than for show. By Harry Hieover, Author of** Stable Talk and Table Talk." With 3 Platea, 
one representini; <* A pretty good sort for most purposes;" the other, *<*Rayther' a bad 
sort for any purpose." Foolscap 8to. 6f. half.bound. 

HARRY HIEOVER.— THE POCKET AND THE STUD; 

Or, Practical Hints on the Management of the Stable. By Harry HieoTcr, Author of 
*' Stable Talk and Table Talk; or. Spectacles for Young Sportsmen." With a Portrait of 
the Author on his favourite Horse ** Harlequin.'' 2d Edition. Foolscap 8ro. 6«. half-bound. 

HARRY HIEOVER.— STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK; 

Or, SPECTACLES for YOUNG sportsmen. By Harry Hleover. New Edition. 3 Tola. 
8to. with Portrait, 24«. cloth. 



HAWKER.— INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

In all that relates to Guns and Shooting. By Lieut. Col. P. Hawker. 9th edition, corrected, 
enlarsed, and improved; with Eirhty-five Plates and Woodcuts, by Adlard andBraniton, 
from Drawings by C . Varley , Dickes, etc. 8vo. 31«. cloth. 

HAYDN.— THE BOOK OF DIGNITIES; 

Or, Rolls of the Official Personages of the British Empire, from the Earliest Periods to the 
Present Time: comprising the Administrations of Great Britian; the Offices of State, and 
all the Public Departments ; the Ecclesiastical DiRnitaries ; the Functionaries of the Law ; 
the Commanders of the Army and Navy : and tne Hereditary Honours and other Dia> 
tinctions conferred upon Families and Public Men. Being a New Edition, improved and 
continued, of BEATSON'S POLITICAL INDEX. By Joseph Haydn, Compiler of **Tbe 
Dictionary of Dates," and other Works. In One very large Volume, 8vo. [/n the A utmmn . 

HEAD.— THE METAMORPHOSES OF APULEIUS: 

A Romance of the Second Centnry. Translated from the Latin by Sir George Head, 
Author of " A Tour of Many Days in Rome ;" Translator of '* Historical Memoirs of Card!- 
nal Pacca." Post 8vo. 1 2«. cloth. 
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SIR GEORGE HEAD.— aOME: A TOUH OF MANY DAYS. 
SIR JOHN HERSCHEL.— OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 



MRS. HEY.~THE MORAL OF FLOWERS; 

MRS. HEY.— SYLVAN MUSINGS; 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 
HOARE. — A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CUI.TIVA- 



LORD HOLLAND'S FOREIGN REMINISCENCES,— FOREIGN 

HEUIniaCEHCES, B; Hrniynirfainj Lord HolUsd. Conrclilix AdiciIoUI. uiI an 
M'lh^i°bL> LoAihl;°i"l'bii">lLm. EllUd br bll »QB, Ueaij Ed«ig Until HuUud. 

HOOK (DR. W. F.)— THE LAST DAYS OF OUR LORD'S 

HOOKER KEW GARDENS: 

HOOKER AND ARNOTT.-- THE BRITISH FLORA; 






HORKE (THE REV. T. H.l-AX INTRODUCTION TO THE 

nil. an. ikk Hv* I'd rieJhlulB, V. ll. EfciU I "ii. bam^To 'iJI 
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HOWITT— THE CHILDREN'S YEAR. 

Bjr Mary Howiti. Wltk Four Illaitntions, toftKrei \j Jokn Absolon, from Oriffinal 
Deilftts bj Anam Muy Hovitt. Square 16mo.6«. cloth. 

HOWITT.— THE BOTS COUNTRY BOOK; 

Beiofr the real Life of a Countrr B07, written by Himielf : ExhlhUInr all the Amniements, 
Pleasares, and Panuiti of Children in the Coantry. Edited by William Howitt, author of 
•• The Rural Life of £nf land," etc. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. with 40 Woodcuts, 6«. cloth. 

HOWITT,— VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

Old Haila, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illuRtratiTe of Strilcing Passaffes in Enrlish Hlatory and 
Poetry. By William Howitt. New Edition ; with 40 Woodcata. Medium sVo. 21*. cloth. 

SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Conatie* of DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, with a 
Stroll tloug the BORDER. With upwards of 40 highlyf aUhed Woodcuts, from Drawings 
made ea tiM spot. Medium 8ro. 3lj. cloth. 

HOWITT.— THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

By William Howitt. New Edition, corrected and revised. With Enip-aTingfa on Wood by 
Bewicic and Williams ; uniform with rUiti to Hewtmrk*6le PlMoet. Medium 8*0. 31s. doth. 

HO WSON— SUNDAY EVENING: 

TweWe Short Sermons for FamiW Reading. 1. The Presence of Christ; 3." Inward and 
Outward Ufe; 8. The Threefold Warning; 4. Onr Father's BosinesB ; S.Kpiiitmd Murder; 
6. The Duty of Amiability; 7. Honesty and Candour; 8. St. Peter and Cornelias ; 9. The 
Midnight Traveller; 10. St. Audrew ; 1 1. The Grave of Lasarus ; 13. The ResurrecUoo of the 
Body. By the Rev. J. 8. Howson, M.A., Principal of tlie Collegiate Institution, Ldrcrpooi 
and Chaplain to the Duke of Sutherlaud . Foolscsp 8vo. 2«. M. cloth. t~«»» 

HOWSON AND CONYBEARE.— THE LIFE AND EPISTLES 

OF SAINT PAUL. By th« Rev. J. S. Howson, M.A., and the Rct. W. J. Conybeare, M A 
2 ToU. 4to. illustrated by W. H. Bartlett. ISee p. 8. * 



HUDSON— THE EXECUTOR'S GUIDE. 

ByJ.C. Hudson, 
for Making WiUs 



ByJ.C. Hudson, Esq.,late of the Legacy Duty Office. London < author of** Plain Directions 
," and** The Parent's Hand-Bool{.** NewEdition. Foolscap 8vo.5«. cloth. 



HUDSON.— PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

In conformitywiththeLaw, and particnlsrly with reference to the Act 7 Wm. IV. and I Vict, 
c. 26. To which is added, a clear Exposition of the Law relating to the Distribution of Per- 
sonal Estate in the case of Intestacy ; with two Forms of Wills, and much useful Infonaatioa 
etc. ByJ.C. Hudson, Esq. New Edition, corrected. Fcap. 8vo.2«.itf. cloth. ' 

%* Tk9abov€ Two Worktmtfbekadin Out frolume^friee 7$. cloth. 

HUMBOLDT— ASPECTS OF NATURE, 

In Different Lands and Different Climates , with Scientific Elucidations. By Alexander Von 
Humboldt. Translated, with the Author's sanction and co-operation, and at lua express 
desire, by Mrs. Sabine. 16mo. 6f. cloth : or in 2 vols. 3«. od. each cloth ; 2«. s^. each 
sewed. 

BARON HUMBOLDT'S COSMOS; 

Or, a Slcetcb .of a Physical Description of the Universe." Translated, with the Author's 
sanction and co-operation, under the superintendence of Uentenant.Colonel Edward Sabine 
F.R.S. For. Sec. R.S. New Edition. Vols. 1. and II. 16mo. 3«. 6d. each cloth ; 2s. 6d' 
each sewed: or in post 8vo. price 12«. each. Vol. III. Part I. post 8vo. 6s. cloth : or in* 
16mo. ia. 6d. sewed ; 3«. 6tf . cloth. 

SENTIMENTS AND SIMILES OF SHAKSPEARE. 

A Clasbified Selection of Similes, Definitions, Descriptions, and other remarkable Pass aires 
in Shakspeare's Plays and Poems. With an elabornteiy illuminated Border in the chnr^c- 
teristic Style of the Elizabethan Period, and other Embellishments ; bound in very nasslTe 
carved and pierced covers, containing in deep relief a medallion Head of Shakspeare. The 
' Illnminations and Ornaments designed and executed by Henry Noel Hasaphreys, Illiunlna 
tor of ** A Record of the Black Prince," etc. Square post 8vo. tN«arlf r*adjf. 

HUMPHREYS.— A RECORD OF THE BLACK PRINCE; 

Being a Selection of such Passages in bis Life as have been most quidntly and strlkinelr 
narrated b^ the Chroniclers of the Period. Embelli&hed with h^{hIy-wrought Miniatures 
and Bordetiugs, selected from various lilnminated M8S. referring to Events connected with 
English History. By Henry Noel Humphreys. Post 8vo. in a richly carved and deeply 
pierced binding, 21*. ' 
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HUMPHREYS.— THE BOOK OF RUTH. 

From the Holy Scriptnres. Embellished with brilliant coloared Borden, selected from 
some of the finest Illamlnated MSS. in the British Museum, the Bibliothtqne Nationale, 
Paris, the Soane Museum, etc.; and with highly-finished Miniatures. The illuminations 
executed by Henry Nori Humphreys. Square foolscap 8to. in deeply embossed leather 
covers, 21*. 

HUMPHREYS.-MAXIMS AND PRECEPTS OF THE SAVIOUR : 

Being a Selection of the most beautiful Christian Precepts contained in the Four Gospels ; 
illuatrated by a series of Illuminations of original character, founded ou the Passages— 
*' Behold the Fowls of the Air/' etc., <• Consider the Lilies of the Field," etc. The 
Illuminations executed by Henry Noel Humphreys. Square foolscap 8to. 21«. richly bound 
in stamped calf; or 305. in morocco, by Hityday. 

HUMPHREYS.— THE MIRACLES OF OUR SAVIOUR. 

With rich and appropriate Borders of original Design, a series of Illuminated Figures of 
the Apostles from the Old Masters, six Illuminated Miniatures, and other Embeliiubmcnts. 
The Illuminations executed by Henry Noel Humphreys. Square foolscap 8vo. iu massive 
carved covers, 21*. i or bound in morocco, by Hayday,80«. 

HUMPHREYS.— PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 

Richly Illuminated, with appropriate Borders, printed in colours and in black and gold; 
with a Desiicn from one of tne early German Engravers. The Illuminations executed by 
Henry Noel Humplureys. Square foolscap 8vo. 21«. in massive carved coven; or B0$. 
bound in morocco. 

HUMPHREYS AND JONES.— THE ILLUMINATED BOOKS 

OF THR MIDDLR AGRS : a series of Fac-similes of the most beautiful MSS. nf the Mid- 
dle Ages, printed in gold, silver, and colours, by Owen Jones ; selected anii detcrlbed by 
Henry Noel Humphreys. Elegantly bound in antique calf. Eoyal folio, 10/. lOt.; imperial 
folio (large paper), 16V. 16«. 

HUNT.— RESEARCHES ON LIGHT: 

An Examination of all the Phenomena connected with the Chemical and Molecular Changes 
produced by the Influence of the Solar Hays ; embracing all the known Photographic Pro- 
cesscH, and new Discoveries in the Art. By Hubert ilunt. Keeper of Mining Records, 
Museum of Practical Geology. 8vo. with Plate and Woodcuts, I0«.6<f. cloth. 

MRS. JAMESON'S LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS 

As represented in the Fine Arts. Containing St. Benedict and the early Benedictines in 
Italy, Kr%nce, Spain, and Flanders; the Benedictines in England and in Germany; the 
Reformed Benedictines; early Royal Saints connected with the Ben«-dictiue Order ; the 
Augtistines; Orders derived from the Augustine Rule ; the Mendicant Orders ; the Jrsuita; 
and the Order of the Visitation of St. Mary. Forming the Second Skrirs of Saered and 
Legendary Art. With Eleven Etchings by the Author, and M Woodcuts. Square crown 
8vu. 28«. cUith. 

MRS. JAMESON'S SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART; 

Or, Legends of the Saints and Martvrs. Fibst Serixs. Containing, Legends of the 
AngeU and Archangels ; the Evangeiistfc and Apostles; the Greek and Latin rathen; the 
Magdalene; the Patron Saints; the Virgin Patronesses; the Martyrs; the Bishops; the 
Hermits; and the Warrior-SalnU of Cnristendom. Seeond Edition (1860), printed in 
One Volume for the eonvenience of Students and Travellers; with aumerous Woodcuts, 
and Sixteen Etchings by the Author. Square crown 8vo. 28«. cloth. 

MRS. JAMESON'S LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, 

As represented In the Fine Arts. Forming the Third and eomeluding Skbiks of Sacred 
and legendary Art. Bv Mrs. Jameson, Author of "Characteristics of Women," etc. 
With Etchingsoy the Autnor, and Engravings on Wood. Square crown 8vo. 

[In the preti. 



JARDINE.— A TREATISE OF EQUIVOCATION. 

Wherein is largely disrussed the questSn Whether a Catholicke or any 

a magikirnte, being demanded upon hii Oath whether a Preiste were in such a place, may 



Wherein is largely discussed the questSn Whether a Catholicke or any other Person before 
a magikirnte, being demanded upon hii Oath whether a Preiste were in such a place, may 
(notwithstanding his perfect knowledge to the contrary) without Perjury, and securely in 



conscience, answer Not with this aecret meaning reserved in his mynde That he was not 
there, so that any ■■■ U boaad* M detect it. Edited from the Original Mannacript in the 
Bodleian Library, bfOMrtiJHdlBC, of tb« MUil« TtaspU, Esq., Barrister at Law ; Author 
of the •* Namllvc at W 0«n|iii Bill ttwrnam,^ fwiiriii to his edition of the •* Crimiaal 
Trials." Ftap. 8to. to. etalh. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



JEFFREY (LORD).— CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGI 

RRVIKW. Bv Knocls Jeffrey, late One of the Jadges in the Court of Session In Scotlanc 
Second Edition. StoIs. 8vo. 42f . clotb. 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR'S ENTIRE WORKS: 

With the Life br Bishop Heber. Rerised and corrected bjr the Rct. Charles Pa|re Edea 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. VoU.II.lII.IV. V. VI. Vll.and VIII.8vo.lOf.64f. each 

cloth. 

%• In eomr$e o/pmHtemtiii in 10 fof*. prie^ kmlf-m-guinta eaek. Vol. I. (the last in 9rdr 
tf puHtcmtioHj will fntain Biihop He»er'tHfe 0/ J eremg, Taylor , extended bw the Mditor. 

IFol. IX. ii in theyren. 

READINGS FOR EVERY DAY IN LENT. 

Compiled from the Writings of Bishop JeremT Taylor. By the Author of «*Ainy Herbert,' 
*' The Child's First History of Rome/' ete. Ifauf. Hro. bt. cloth. 

JOHNSON.— THE WISDOM OF THE RAMBLER, ADVEN 

TURRR. AND IDLER. Comprisiug a Selection of 110 of the best Essays. By Samac 
Johnson, LLJ). Foolscap 8to. 7'> cloth. 



JOHNSON.— THE FARMERS ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 

And DICTIONARY of RURAL AFFAIRS : embracing all the recent Discoveries In Afrl 
cultural Chemistry i adapted to the comprehension of auscieutific Readers. By Cnthbei 
W.Johnson, Kbq., F.R.S. Barrister-at-Law, Editor of the ''Farmers* Almanack," etc 
Svo. with Wood Engrarings, 21. 10s. cloth. 

JOHNSTON.— A NEW DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, 

Descriptive, Physical, SUtistiesl, and Historical t Forming a romplete General Gasettee 
of the World. Bv Alexander Keith Johnston, F.R.S.K. F.R.G.S. F.G.S.; »Geographer a 
Edinburgh in Ordinary to Her Majesty 1 Author of "The Ph;rsical Atlas of Natural Phe 
nomena.^* In One very large Volume of 1,440 pages, compniting nearly Fifty Thonaam 
Names of Places. Svo. 86s.. cloth. i or strongly halfoound in russia, with flexible bacL 
price 4 Is. 

KAY.— THE SOCIAL CONDITION AND EDUCATION OI 

THE PEOPLE IN ENGLAND AND EUROPE: shewing the results of the Primar 
Schools and of the Division of Landed Property in Fornhni Countries, liy Joseph Kay, Baq 
M.A.( of Trinity College, Cambridge; Barrister-nt-Law ; and late Travelling Bachelor u 
the University of Cambridge. 2 thidt vols. post Svo. 21<. cloth. 



KEMBLE.— THE SAXONS IN ENGLAND: 



A History of the English Commonwealth till the period of the Norman Conqneat. Bt Johi 
Mitchell Kemble,M.A.,F.C.P.S., etc. 2 vols. Svo. 28*. cloth. 
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KINDERSLEY. — THE VERY JOYOUS, PLEASANT ANT 

REFRESHING HISTORY of the Feats, Exploits, Triumphs, and Achievements of the Gooc 
Kniiiht, without Fear and without Reproach, the gentle Lord De Bayard. Set forth ii 
English by Edward Coclcburn Kiiidersley. Esq. With Ornamental Headings, and Frontia 
piece by E. H. Wehnert. Square post 8vo. 9<. 6<f. cloth. 

KIRBY AND SPENCE.— AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTO 

MOLOGY; Or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects: comprising an account o 
noxious and useful Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, Strataffems, Habitations! 
Societies, Motions, Noises, Hybernation, Instinct, ete. By W. Kirby, M.A. F.R.S. & L..S 
Rector of Bsrham! and W. Spence, Esq., F.R.S. & L.S. New Edition, enlarged. 2 roll, 
8zo.31«.M. cloth. 

L. E. L.— THE POETICAL WORK* OF LETITIA ELIZABETH 

LANDONi Comprising the IMPROVISATRICE, the VENETIAN BRACELET, the 
GOLDEN VIOLET, the TROUBADOUR, and other Poetical Remains. New Kditioii, 
uniform with Moore's Songt^ Bttladif and Saered Somgn with 2 Vignettes by Richard 
Doyle. 2vols. 26mo. 10«. cloUii morocco, 2is. 

*■* illio an edition in 4 volt, fooheap Rro. with IllMtrationt hf Howard, ete, S8«. elath ; 
•r {oHNd in Morocco, with gilt edgei, 2/. 4<. 
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LAING.— OBSERVATIONS ON THE SOCIAL AND POLI- 
TICAL STATE OF TUB EUROPEAN PEOPLE IN 1848 AND 1849 1 being the Second 
Series of ** Notes of a TrsTeller.'' By Samuel Laiog, Esq., aatbor of <* A Jonrnal of a Resi- 
dence in Norway," '* A Tour in Sweden," tlie Translation of *'The Heimskrlngla," and of 
" Notes of a Trareller on tlte Social and Political State of France, Prossia/* etc. 8ro. 14*. 
doth. 

LATHAM.— ON DISEASES OF THE HEART. 

Lectures on Subjects connected with Clinical Medicine ; comprisinr Diseases of the Heart. 
By P. M. Latham, M.D. Physician Extraordinary to the Queen; and late Physician to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital. New Edition. 2Tols.l3mo.l6«.cloth. 

LEE.— TAXIDERMY. 

Or, the Art of Collecting, Preparing, and MountingObJectsof NatnralHlstory. Forthe vse 
of Museums and Travellers. By Mrs. R.Lee. New Edition, Improved i with an account of a 
Visit to Walton Hall, and Mr. Waterton's Method of Preserving Animals. Fcap. 8to. with 
Woodcuts, 7<. 

LEE.— ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY; OR, FIRST 

PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY. For the Use of Schools and Young Persons: comprising 
the Principles of Classification, interspersed with amusing and instructive Accounts of the 
most remarlcable Animals. By Mrs. R.Lee. New Edition, revised and enlarged} with 
numerous additional Woodc uts. Foolscap 8vo. Jt. id. cloth. 

LETTERS ON HAPPINESS, ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND. 

By the Authoress of ** Letters to My Unknown Friends," "Twelve Years Ago, a Talc," 
" Some Passages from Modem History," and *' Discipline." Foolscap 8vo. 6$. cloth.. 

LETTERS TO MY UNKNOWN FRIENDS. 

By a Lady. Third Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 6«. cloth. 

LINDLEY.— AN INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 

By Prof. J. Lindley, Ph.D., F.R.S.L.S. etc. New Edition, with Corrections and nvmerous 
Additions. 2 vols. Svo.with Sis Plates and numerous Woodcuts,24«. cloth. 

LINWOOD (W.)— ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS; 

Sive, Florilegium e lusibus poeticis diversorumOxonieosium Orcciset Latlnisdecerptum. 
Curante tiulieimo Linwood, M.A. iEdis Christl Alummo. 8vo.l4t. cloth. 

** Were f jke prixe of $ong to he awarded by our arbitration between the competing Stlmtreh 
of I til and Cam, we thould be at much puttied at VirriVt Shepherdt and line him we thould 
have to pronounce a tpecial nerdiet t et tu dignut^ et hie. For, if in the Arundinet we find 
more of airineu and variety, the Anthologia it not inferior in poetical tpirit j while in 
clauieal puritg and correetne$$ it hat perhapg a s/lgAf4Mfvaii<agtf. "-—Christian Remembrancer. 

LORIMER.— LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER 

On some Subjects connected with his Calling. By the late Charles Lorimer. A New Edi- 
tion. Foolscap 8vo.6f.M. cloth. 

LOUDON.— THE AMATEUR GARDENER»S CALENDAR: 

Being a Monthly Guide, as to what should be avoided as well as what should be done in a 
Garden in each Month : with plain Rules how to do what is requisite ; Directions for laying 
out and planting Kitchen and Flower Gardens, Pleasure Grounds, and Shrubberies ; and a 
■liort account, in each Month, of the Quadrupeds, Birds, and lnsects,then most injurious to 
Gardens. By Mrs. Loudon. l6mo.with numerous Wood Engravings, 7<«C<'' cloth. 



LOUDON— THE LADYS COUNTRY COMPANION; 

Or, How to Enioy a Country Life Rationally. By Mrs. Loudon, author of * 'Gardt 
Ladles, "etc. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo., with Plate and Woodcuts, 7'. 6i(.cloth 



LOUDON'S SELF-INSTRUCTION FOR YOUNG GARDENERS, 

Foresters, BailifTs, Land Stewards, and Farmers} in Arithmetic, Boolt-keepiiig, Geo- 
metry, Mensuration, Practicai Triffonometry, Mechanics, Land-Surveyiog, Levelling, 
Planning Rud Mapping, ArchitecturHl Urawin^, and Isometrical Projection and Perspective ; 
with Examples shewinfi^ their applications to Horticultural and Agricultural Purposes. 
With a I'ortrait of Mr.l/Oudon,aud sMemoir byMrs. Loudou. Svo.withWoodEngravings, 
7«.6<f. cloth. 
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LOUDON'S ENCYCLOP-fiDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS: 

Bdc 
and 
with! 
on 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOP^DU OF GARDENING: 

CoMprialnir the Thcorr and Practice of Hnrticmlture, Floritnltaret Arboile«Itare, and 
Laiiaieapc Gardtnlnf : lncladla« all the latest ImprovuBcnts i a Gonenl History of Gmrdcn- 
ing in all Countries ; and a 8UUstk>al View of lu Present ^tate i with 8anraMiona foi iu 
Future Progress in the British Isles. By J. C London, F.L.8. H^^ etc. nhintrated with 
many hundred KngravioB^ on Wood hj Branston. An entirely New Kditlon (18SU), cor> 
reeled tbrosKhont and considerably improved by Mrs. London, in On* Imtgt Volume, Svo. 
fiOf. cloth. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOP-EDIA OF AGRICULTURE: 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of the Valuation, Transfer. Lay ing-o«ttImpr(rrement. 
and Ifanaf ement of Landed Property, and of the cultivation and economy of the AnLaul and 
VefcUble Productions of Atmenltare, including all the latest impivremeata. FlfUi 
Edition } with upwards of 1,1UU Kngravinga on Wood by Branston. 8fO. Sf . 10*. doth. 



LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PLANTS: 

Including all the Plnnts which are now found in, or have been introduced into,GreatBiit^a 
giving their Natural History, accompanied by such Descriptions, Engraved Finren, and 
Elementary Details, aa may enable a beglnnei, who is a mere Siu^h reader, to diaeorer the 
name of every Plant which ho may find in flower, and acquire all the Infonnatlon rcnpecUoff 
it whkh la aseful and interesting. By J. C. Loudon,P.L.8.,ete. The Specific Chanurten 
by an Eminent Botanist ; the Drawings by J. D. C. Sowerby, F.L.8. A new Edition, with a 
new Supplement and a new Index. 8vo. with nearly 10,000 WoodEngravlngs,7S«.6sr. cloth. 



LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND 

VILLA AllCHlTECTURR and FURNITURE. Containing Designs for Cottafea, Villas, 
Farm Houses. Farmeries, Country Inns, Pnhlic Honaes, Pnochial 8choola, etc. ; with the 
requisite Fittlnirs-up, Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate Offices, Gardens, and Garden 
Scenery: each Design accompanied br Analytical and Critical Remarks. By /.C. London. 
F.L.S.etc. New Edition, Edited by Mrs. Loudon. 8vo. with more than 8,000 EBfnrrlnga on 



LOUDON'S HORTUS BRITANNICUS; 

Or, Catalogue of all the PUats indigenous to, cultivated in, or Introduced into Britain. An 
entirely New Kdition (ISfiO), corrected throughouti with a Supplement, in elndinjg all the 
New PlanU down to March, 1850; and a New General Index to the whole Work. Kdited by 
Mrs. London { assisMd by W. H. Baxter, Esq. and David Wooater. 8vo.Sl«. M. 

SUPPLEMENT TO LOUDON'S HORTUS BRITANNICUS; 

Including all the Plants Introduced into Britain, all the newly discovered Britiah Speclea, 
and all the kinds originated in British Gardens, up to March 18S0. With a new ticnenil 
Index to the whole work, including the Supplement. Prepared by W. H. Baxter, Kaq. ; 
assisted by D. Wooster, under the direction of Mrs. Loudou. 8vo. l4t. cloth. 

LOW.— ON LANDED PROPERTY, AND THE ECONOMY OF 

ESTATES: Comjprehending the Relations between Landlord and Tenant, and the Princi- 
ples and Forms of Leases; of Farm Knildings, Enclosures, Drains, Embankments, Roada, 
and other Rural Works, Minerals, and Woods. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. etc., author 
of "Elements of Practical Agriculture," etc. 8vo. with numerous Wood EnnaTlnira. 
21*. cloth. ■ • 

LOW.— ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE: 

Comprehendingthe Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and the 
Economy of the Farm. Bv David Ijow, Esq. F.R.S.E., Professor of Agriculture in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. ISiCW Edition; with fn entirely new set of above 200 Woodcnta 
Svo.Slf. cloth. 

1VLA.CAULAY.— CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS Con- 
tributed TO THE RDINBUKUH REVIP:w. By Thomas BabiuKton Maraulay. Kew 
Edition, complete in One Volume; with Portrait by E. U.Bddis, engraved in line by O. VV. 
Greatbach, and Vignette. Sq'iare cniwn 8vo. 21f. cloth; 80*. calf extra, by liardaT 
—Or (Sixth Edition) in a vols. 8vo.36i. cloth. ' 
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MACAULAY.—THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

Fran the AcreMion of Jamei II. By ThomM Babington MmcMiUy. New Edition. Volt. I. 
BOdll. 8to.S2«. cloth. 

MACAULAY.— LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

With «• iTrv" tnd "The Anaada." Bj Thomas Babinftoo Macaulay. New Edition. Kino. 
4a. M. cloth; morocco, lOt.M. {bound hjf Hagdag). 

MR. MACAULAYS LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

A\nth namerons Illutrations, Orl|^al and from the Antique, drawn on Wood by George 
Scharf, jua. and engraved bjr Samuel Willlame. New Editum. Pcap. 4to» 21«. boards } 
morocco, 42«. {Jkoundbg Uugdaf), 

MACDONALD.— VILLA VEROCCHIO; OR, THE YOUTH OF 

LEONARDO DA VINCI : a Tale. B7 the late Diana Louiaa Macdonald. Fciq^. 8to. 
6«. cloth. 

"An etetedinglw agreeabte volmme,fHH qffeeliHg and <ttt«rMf.*'— Examiner. 

** /n thu mo$t pleaiinr 0/ hiatoritttea, tee have an epiaode/rom the life of one who carved 

out for Mmaelf the Mgheai place among the great maater-minda 0/ hia age The 

teenerp ^fthe loeaUtv [tkc Fald'Amo and PiremMult the mannara of the dapt tie oharaetera 
of the great Ni«n t^fthat <»«• it*d the afeetiune of the beat of the taerWa race^ which go far 
ta comaole ua for ettr aadlot here ftelow, are ahetched tiith a faeiUtp, a correctneaat and a 
delicaep that fail not of emrrping the readert without m moment*a atop f from theMrat tathe 
laat aentence of thia little volume.'* Britannia. 

MACKINTOSH'S (SIR JAMES) MISCELLANEOUS WORKS; 

Including hit Contribution! to The EDINBURGH REVIEW. A New Edition (1851) f 
complete in One Volume ; with Portrait enffraved in line by W. Greatbacb, and Vignette* 
Square crown 8to. 21«. doth ; or 'Ma. calf- extra by payday. 

M'CULLOCH.— A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATIS- 
TICAL, AND HISTORICAL, of the variouc Coontriei, Places, and Principal Natural 
Ubiects in the World. By J. R. M'Culloch,Esq. Illustrated with Six laive Maps. New 
Edition (1850-1861), corrected and in part re- written i with » Supplement. 2 thick vols. 8ro. 
63<. doth. 

M*CULLOCH.-A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETI- 
CAL, AND HISTORICAL, OF COMMERCE, AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. 
By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. A New Edition {\8S0) , corrected, enlarged, and improved 1 with 
aSupplement. 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 60«. cloth; or56«.stronglyhalf*bottndinrussia. 

•«* A SUPPLEMENT (0 the last Edition, publiahed in 1849, map be had aeparatelp, price 
Aa, Gd. aewed. 

M'CULLOCH.— AN ACCOUNT, DESCRIPTIVE, AND STATIS- 
TICAL, of the BRITISH EMPIRE; exhibiting its Extent, Physical C^iacities, Population, 
Industry, and Civil and Religious Institutions. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. 8d Bdition, 
corrected, enlarged, and greatly improTcd. 2 thick vols. 8vo. 4SU. cloth. 

M'CULLOCH,— A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 

PRACTICAL INFLUENCE OF TAXATION AND THE FUNDING SYSTEM. By J. R. 
M'Culloch, Esq. 8vo. 10a. cloth. 

MAITLAND.— THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS: 

A Description of the Primitive Church of Rome, illustrated by its Sepulchral Remains. 
By Chsrles Maitland. New Edition, revised; with numerous Engravings on Wood. 8vo. 14<. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY: 

In which the Elementsof that Science are familiarly Explained and Illustrated by Expert* 
ments. By JaneMarcet. New Edition, corrected. 2vols.fooIscap8vo.l4«. eloth. 

"In the preaent edition the authnr haa attempted to give a abrtch of the principal diieo- 
veriea which have reeentlp been made in Chemiatrp; and wiahing that her pupila ahoutd 
obtain aome knowledge of the progreti which hat taken place in Agriculture^ reaultingfrom 
ita cannea/ion with Chemiatrp, ahe hat found it necettarp to add a Cunvertation upon thia 
aubject." Extract from PreAtce. 

MARCET.— COm^ERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY: 

In which the Klements of that Science nrc familiarly explained. By Jane Marcet. Ne» 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Foolscap Sto. 7i- 6d. cloth. 
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MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

In which the Blenenta of that Science are familiarlTexpIained, and adapted to the compre- 
htniion of Yonng Persons . BfJaneMarcet. New £diUun,enlarfed and corrected. Fcap. 
Svo.with 28 Plates, I0a.6i(. cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIO- 

LOGYi comprehending the Klements of Botany, with their application to Agiicultnre. 
B7 J ane Marcet. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. with Four Plates, 9«. cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON LAND AND WATER. 

Bj Jane Marcet. New Rdition revised and corrected. Foolscap 8to. with eoloured Map 
shewingthe comparative Altitude of Mountains, 6s.6<f . cloth. 

MARRYAT (CAPT.)— MASTERMAN READY; 

Or, the Wreck of the Pacific. Written for Young People. By Captain Marrjat, C.B. author 
of "Peter Simple,'' etc. 3 vols. fcap. 8ro. with numerous EngraTings on Wood,22«.64f . cloth. 



MARRYAT. — THE PRIVATEER'S-MAN ONE HUNDRED 

YEARS AGO. By Captain F. Marrrat, ( 
fteady," etc. 3 vols. fcap. Svo. 12». doth. 



YEARS AGO. By Captain F. Marrrat, C.B., author of "Peter Simple,** "Maatermaa 

"" .do ■ 
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MARRYAT.— THE MISSION; 

Or, Scenes in Africa. Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat, C.B., aathor of 
** Peter Simple,*' **Masternian Ready,"etc. 2 Tols. fcap. 8to.13«. cloth. 

MARRYAT.— THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 

Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat, C.B., author of *' Peter Simple '* 
**Masterman Ready," etc. New Edition. Fcap.Sro. with two Illustrations, 7«. 6<f. cloth. 

MAUNDER. — THE SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREA- 

SURYi A New and Popular Encyclopedia of Science and the Belles Lettrei ; incladinir ail 
Branches of Science, and every Subject connected with Literature and Art. The whole 
written in a familiar style, adapted to the comprehension of all persons desirous of acquir- 
ing information on the subjects comprised in the work, and also adapted for a Maawd of 
convenient Reference to the more instructed. By Samuel Maunder. NewEditloA. Fran 
8vo. 10s. doth) bound inroan,12<. —.reap. 

MAUNDER'S TREASURY OF HISTORY; 

Comprising a General Introductory Outline of UniTersalHistorT, Ancient and Modem, and 
a Series of separate Histories of every principal Nation that exists; developing their Rise, 
Progress, and Present Condition, the Moral and Social Character of their respective 
Inhabitants, their Religion, Manners, and Customs, etc. etc. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 
10<. cloth ; bound in roan, 12«. 

MAUNDER'S TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY; 

Or, a Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature: in which the Zooloi^cal Characteristics that 
distinguish the different Classes, Genera, and Species are combined with avariety of interest- 
ing Information illustrative of the Habits, Instincts, and General Economy of the Animal 
Kingdom . Towhich are added, a Syllabus of Practical Taxidenny,and aGlossarial Appendix. 
Embellished with 9U0 Engravings nn Wood, from Drawings made expressly for this Work*. 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 10«. cloth ; bound in roan, 12<. 

MAUNDER'S TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 

And LIBRARY of REFERENCE: Comprising an English Grammar ; Tables of English 
Verbal Distinctions ; Proverbs, Terms, and Phrases, in Latin, Spanish, French, and Italian, 
translated; new and enlarged English Dictionary; Directions for Pronunciation; new 
Universal Gazetteer ; Tables of Population and Statistics ; List of Cities, Boroughs, and 
Market Towns in the United Kingdom ; Regulations of the General Po6t-Office ; List of 
Foreign Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Productions ; compendious- Classical Dictionary ; 
Scripture Proper Names accented, and Christian Names of Men and Women: with Latiu 
Maxims translated ; List of Abbreviations ; Chronology and History t compendious Law 
Dictionary; Abstract of Tax Acts ; Interest and other Tables ; Forms of Epistolary Address ; 
Tables ot Precedency ; Synopsis of the British Peerage ; and Tables of Number, Idoncy, 
Weights and Measures. 18th Edition, revised throughout and greatly enlarged. Foolscap 
Svo.lOs. cloth ; bound in roan, 12«. 
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MAUNDER'S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: 

Conihtinf ofMemoiri, Sketches, and brief Notices of •boTel2«000Eniinent Persons of til 
Ayes and Nations, from the Earliest Period of Historr ; forminr a new and complete Die- 
tionarjof Universal Blog^raphy. A New and thoronghlr revised Edition (1851) ; corrected 
thrunrhont, and brongbt down to the Present Time by tne introdnction ot numeroiu addi- 
tional Ldves. Foolscap 8vo. lOt. cloth) bound in roan, 12«. 

MEMOIRS OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF GREAT 

BRITAIN, and of the Museum of Economic Geology in London. Published by Order of 
the Ijords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury. Vol. I. roral 8to. with Woodcuts 
and 9 Plates, (seven coloured) , 21f. cloth ; and Vol. II. in two thiclt Parts, with 63 Plates 
(three coloured), and numerous Woodcuts,42«. cloth, or, separately, 3I«. each Part. Also, 

BRITISH ORGANIC REMAINS ; consisting of Plates and Figures engraved on Steel, with 
descriptive Letterpress, and forming a portion of the Memoirs of the Geological Survey. 
Decades I. to III. royu 8vo. 2<. 6tf. each, or royal 4to. 4m. 6d. each. 

MERIVALE.— A HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 

KMPIRE. By the Rev. Charles Merivale, late Fellow and Tutor of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 28*. cloth. 

••* The Third Folume, completing the Hittorg of the Eitabtiihment of the Monarehg bjf 
AugustuSf is in the press. 

MONTGOMERY'S f JAMES) POETICAL WORKS. 

With some additional Poems, and the Author's Autobiographical Prefaces. A New Edition, 
complete in One Volume, uniform with Sonthev's *'The Doctor etc." and ** Commonplace 
Books :" with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 10«. 6d. cloth ; morocco. '2la.—Or 
in 4 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Portrait, and Seven other Plates, 2U<. cloth; bound in 
morocco. If. 16«. 

MOORE.--HEALTH, DISEASE, AND REMEDY, 

Familiarly and PracUcally considered in a few of their Relations to the Blood. By George 
Moore, M.D., Member of the Royal College of Physicians, etc., author of "The Power of 
the Soul over the Body,*' etc. Post 8vn. Jt. 6d. cloth. 



MOORE.— THE POWER OF THE SOUL OVER THE BODY. 

Considered in relation to Health and Morals. By George Moore, M.D. Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians , etc. New Editio n . Post 8vo. 7s. id. cloth . 
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MOORE.— THE USE OF THE BODY IN RELATION TO THE 

MIND. By George Moore, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians, etc. New 
Edition. PostSvo. 9<. cloth. 

MOORE.— MAN AND HIS MOTIVES. 

By George Moore, M J>. Member of the Royal College of Physicians, etc. New Edition. 
Post 8vo.8«. cloth. 

MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS: 

Containing the Author's recent Introduction and Notes. Complete inOne Volume,uniform 
with Lord Byron's and Southey's Poems. With Portrait bv George Richmond, engraved in 
line, and View of Sloperton Cottage. Medium Svo. 1/. 1«. cloth ; or 42s. bound in morocco, 
by Hayday.— Or in 10 vols, foolscap Svo. with Portrait, and 19 Plates, 2/. 10«. cloth) 
morocco, 4f. 1U«. 

THOMAS MOORE'S SONGS, BALLADS, AND SACRED SONGS. 

First collected Edition, uniform with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macaulay's Lapi of 
Ancietit Rome; with Vignette by Richard Doyle. l6mo. fit. cloth; or 12<.m. bound in 
morocco, by Hayday. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

New Edition, uniform in sise with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macaulay's <'Lavs of Ancient 
Rome." With the Autobiographical Preface from the Collective Edition of Mr. Moore's 
Poetical Works, and a Vignette by D. Maclise, R.A. 16mo. 6$. cloth ; I2f. 6d. bound in 
morocco, by Hayday. -Or fn foolscap Svo. with Vignette by Corbonld, 10s. cloth; bound 



I in morocco, 13s. 6d. 



MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

Illustrated by D. Maclise, R.A. Imperial 8vo. with 161 Designs, engraved on Steel, 3f. S«. 
boards: or 41. 14*. 64. bound in morrocco, by Hayday. Proof Impressions (only 200 copies 
printed, of which a few remain) ,6/. 6s. boards. 
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MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH: AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

New EdMon, vtttfonn in sixewltlithe nnaUer Edition of Ifr. Maemlay** Lagtof Anient 
Rome. Wltli tht Aatobiofnpbiral Preface from tkc CoUectire Edltioa of BIr. If core's 
Poetical Worlts, and a Vlnette hj D. If acliae, R.A. Mno. bi. cloth ; 13*. M. Wand in 
BMnoceo, by Hajdaj.—Or in foolscap 8to. with 4 Pfattes bj WeaUll, 10e. 9d, cloth} or 
14«. bound in morocco. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH: AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

New Edition. Medium 8ro. illnttrated with 13 flnc EnyraTiaga, 31«. cloth; moroccOiSfi*.} 
with India Proof Plates, 48*. cloth. 

MORELL.— THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 

Bjr J . D. Morell, M.A., author of an Historical and Critical View ^ the Spemlmtive PAifo- 
aophf »f Europe in tht Nineteenth Centurp. 8to. IS*, cloth. 

MOSELEY.— ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 

Bf the Rev. H. Moseley, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronony in Kiag*i 
College, London ; author of *' The Mechanical Principles of Engineexing and Architec- 
ture.'* New Edition. Fcap.Svo. with Woodcuts, 8«. cloth. 

MOSELEY. — THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF En- 
gineering AND ARCHITBCTURB. Bf the Rer. H. Moseley, M.A. F.R.S., Professor 
of Natural Phllosophr and Astreaomj in King's College, London; and author of **Illiu- 
trations of Practical Mechanics. 8ro. with woodcuU and Diagrams, 1/. 4«. cloth. 

MOSHEIM'S ECCLESLA.STICAL HISTORY, 

Ancient and Modem. Translated, with copious Notes, br James Murdoch, D.D. ffcw 
Edition, rcTlsed, and continued, by the Rer. Henry Soamcs, M JL 4 Tols.Sro.lBt. doth. 

MOUNT SAINT LAWRENCE. 

By the Author of ** VLvrs the SUr of the Sea." 3 vols, post 8ro. 13f. doth. 



MURE.— A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE AND 

LITKRATURE OF ANCIENT GREECE. By William Mure, M.P., of Caldwdl. 3 vols. 
8vo. S<b. doth. 

MURRAY.— AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY: 

Comprising a complete Description of the Earth: exhibiting its Relation to the HeareBl^ 
Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History of each Country, and the Industnr.Com. 
merce, Politiral Institutions, and Civil and Socid State of all Nations. By Hugh Murny, 
F.R.S.E. Second Edition ; with 82 Maps, and upwards of 1,000 other Wood EngraTings. In 
One large Volume, 8to. 3/. cloth. 

THE EARTHLY RESTING-PLACES OF THE JUST. 

By the Rer. Eralcine Neale, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk; author of "The Closing 
Scene." With Wood Engravings. Fcap. Sto. ^i. doth. 

NEALE.- THE CLOSING SCENE; 

Or, Christianity and Infidelity contrasted in the Last Hours of Remarkable Persons. By the 
Rev.Erskine Neale, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk ; author of "The Earthly Resting. 
Places of the Just," etc. New Editions of the First and Second Series. Svola. fcap. 
8vo. 12«. cloth ; or separately 6«. each. 

NEWMAN— DISCOURSES ADDRESSED TO MIXED Con- 
gregations. By John Henry Newman, Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Ned. Second 
Edition. 8vo. ISi, doth. 

OWEN JONES.— WINGED THOUGHTS. 

A Series of Poems. By Mary Anne Bacon. With fllustratlons of Birds, designed br 
E. L. Bateman, and executed in illuminated printing by Owen Jones. Unifonn witB 
Ftowert and their Kindred Thoughtt^ and Fruitt from the Ottrden and the Field. Impe- 
rid Svo. 31*. 6<f. elegantly bound in calf. 
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OWEN JONES.— FLOWER'S AND THEIR KINDRED 

THOUGHTS t A Series of BtanxM. Br Mujr Anne Bacon, Anthmr of *'Vna|red Thonghts." 
With be»ati/iU lUaatMlions df Plowen, deaifoed and pmited in GoUnmbf Owen Jones. 
Ijnpeiinl Svo. 31«. 64. el«g«atl7 bound in enlf . 

OWEN JONES.— FRUITS FROM THE GARDEN AND THE 

FIKLD. A Series of SUnus. By Mary Anne Bacon, Antlior of ** Winged Thoughts. With 
beautiful Iliustrations of Fruit, designed and printed in Colours bjOwen Jones. Impe- 
rial 8ro. 81«. 6tf. elegantly bound in calf. 

OWEN JONES'S ILLUMINATED EDITION OF GRAY'S 

ELEGY.— GRAY'S ELEGY, WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. lUamioated, 
in the Missal style, by Oven Jones. Imperial 8vo. Sis. M. alegantly bound. 

OWEN JONES'S ILLUMINATED EDITION OF THE SERMON 

ON THE MOUNT. -THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. Printed in Gold and Colours, 
in the Missal style ; with Ornamental Borders by Owrcn Jones, and au lUuraiuatad Frontis- 

Eieee by W. BonsU. New Edition. Square foolscap Sro., in licb lUk eorcrSf 31s. ; or 
ouud in morocco, by Hayday, 3fis. 

OWEN JONES'S ILLUMINATED EDITION OF THE MAR- 

RIAGE SERVICE.— THE FORM OF SOLEMNISATION OF MATRIMONY. From 
The Book o/Cummon Prajfer. Illuminated, in the Missal style, by Owen Jones. Square 
16mo. 21<. elegautly bound in white calf. 

OWEN JONES'S ILLUMINATED EDITION OF THE 

PREACHER.- The Words of the Preacher, Son of OaTid, Kiug of Jerusalem. From the 
Holy Scriptures. Being the Twelve Chapters of the Bouk of Ecdesiastes, elegantly illu- 
minated. In the Missal style, by Owen Jones. Imperial 8ro. in very masslTe carred corers, 
42$. i or handsomely bound in calf, 8U. 6if . 

OWEN JONES'S ILLUMINATED EDITION OF SOLOMON'S 

SONG.— THE SONG OF SONGS, WHICH IS SOLOMON'S. From the Holy Scriptures. 
Being the Six Chapters of the Book of the Soug of Solomon, richly illuminated, in the 
Missal style, by Owen Jones. Elegantly bound In relievo leather. Imperial 18mo. 21 «. 

OWEN JONES'S TRANSLATION OF D'AGINCOURT'S HIS^ 

TORY OF ART.— THE HISTORY OF ART, BY ITS MONUMENTS, from iU Decline in 
the Fourth Century to its Restoration in the Sixteenth. Translated from the French of 
Seroux d'Aginconrt, by Owen Jones, Architect, in 3,335 SubjecU, engraved on 828 Plates. 
Vol. I.— Architecture, 73 Plates t Vol. II.— Sculpture, 51 Plates; Vol. III.— Painting, 204 
Plates. S vols, royal foUo, 5'. 5a. sewed. 

OWEN.— LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal 
College of Surgeons in 1S48. By Richard Owen, F.R.8. Hunterian Professor to the College. 
From Notes taken by William White Cooper, M.R.C.S. and revised by Professor Owen. 
With Glossary and Index. New Edition, corrected. Svo. with very numerous Woodcuts. 

iStarljf reodjf. 

OWEN.— LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

AND PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal College 
of Surgeons in 1844 and 1846. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. Hunterian Proiessor to the Col- 
lege. In 2 vols. Vol.1. Svo. with numerous Woodcuts, 14i. cloth. 

PALEY'S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY; AND HOR^ 

PAULINiE. A New Kdition, with Notes, an AnalyniK, and a Selection of Papers from the 
Scnate-Huuse and CuUeire Kxainination Papers. Pesigncd for the use of Student* in the 
Uuiversity. By Robert Potts, M.A.Triuity College, Cambridge. Svo. 10«. 6d. cloth. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



PASCAL'S ENTIRE WORKS, TRANSLATED BY PEARCE. 

TUK COMPLETE WORKS OF BLAISE PASCAL: With M. ViUemaln** Euaj on 
PaKsl considered M • Writer end Moreliit, prefixed to the Propitieiml Letten t and the 
MUeetlameoui WrMnri^ ThoughU on Religion^ end Evideneea 9/ Ckrhtimmitw, re- 
arreored, with large Addition*, from the French Edition of Mont. P. Fangire. Newly 
trantlated from the French, with Memoir, Introductions to the various Worlia, Editorial 
Notes, and Appendices, b^ George Pearce, Esq. 3 toIs. post 8to. with Vortrait, 2S«. 6d. 
cloth. 

*•* Tkt Threit rolmmet may b« hadieparatelgt aafottowat— 

Vol. I. -PASCAL'S PROVINCIAL LETTERS: with M. ViUemain*s Essa^ on Pascal 
prefixed, and a new Memoir. Post 8to. Portrait, 8s. 6d. 

Vol. II.-PASCAL'S THOUGHTS ON RELIGION, AND EVIDENCES OF CHRISTI- 
ANITY, with Additions from original M8S.: from M.Faugtee's Edition. Post 8to. 
S$.6d. 

Vol. III.— PASCAL'S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, CORRESPONDENCE. DE- 
TACHED THOUGHTS, etc. from M. Faug^re's EdiUon. Post 8vo. 8s. 64. 

PEREIRA.— A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: 

With Observations on the Dietetleal Regimen suited for Disordered States of the Digestive 
Organs; and an Account of the DletarKS of some of the principal Metropolitan and other 
Establishments for Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Siclcete. ByJon.Pereira. 
M.D.F.R.S.,anthorof *'Elementsof Materia Medica." 8to.16«. cloth. 



PESCHEL (C. F.)— ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. 

B7 C.F. Peschel, Principal of the Royal Militarj College, Dresden, etc. etc. Translated 
from the German, with Notes, by E. West. 3 vols. fcap.Svo. with Woodcuts, 21s.cloth. 

( Part I. The Physics of Ponderable Bodies. Frap.8To.7s. 6d. cloth. 

V 



Separately^ Partll. Imponderable Bodies (Lieht, Heat, Mairnetism, Electricity, 
and Electro-Dynamics) . 8 vols. fcap.Svo. 13s. 61I. cloth. 



PHILLIPS.— FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PAL^:- 

OZOIC FOSSILS OF CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET; observed in 
the course of the Ordnance Geological Survey of that District. By John Pliillips, K.R.S. 
F.G.S. etc. Published by Order of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury. 8vo. 
with 60 Plates, comprising very numerous Figures, Vs. cloth. 



PHILLIPS.— AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MINE- 

RALOGY ; Comprising a Notice of the Characters, Properties, and Chemical Constitution 
of Minerals: with Accounts of the Places and Circumstances in which they are found. 
By William Phillips, F.L.S. M.G.S. etc. A New Edition, corrected, enlarged, and im- 

tiroved, byH.J. Broolte, F.R.S.; and W. H.Miller, M. A. F.R.S. Professor of Mineralogy 
n the University of Cambridge. Post 8to. with numerous Wood Engravings. 

[/n thepreit. 

PORTLOCK. — REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE 

COUNTY OF LONDONDERRY, and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and 
described underthe Authority of the Master-Generaland Board of Ordnance. By J r£. Port- 
lock, F.R.S.etc. 8vo. with 48 Plates, 24<.cioth. 

POWER.— SKETCHES IN NEW ZEALAND, 

with Pen and Pencil. By W. IVrone Power, D.A.C.G. From a Journal kept in that Coun- 
try, from July 1846 to June 1848. With 8 Plates and 2 Woodcuts, from Drawings made on 
the spot. Post 8vo. 12«. cloth. 

THE VADE-MECUM OF FLY-FISHING FOR TROUT: 

Being a complete Practical Treatise on that Branch of the Art of Angling ; with plain and 
copious Instructions for the Manufacture of Artificial Flies. By G.P.R. Pubnan, author 
of ** The Book of the Axe." Third Edition, re-written and greatly enlarged ; with several 
Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 6f . cloth. 

PYCROFT.— A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING; 

Adapted to every Taste and Capacity. With Uterary Anecdotes. By the Rev. Jamei 
Pycroft,B.A.,authorof** The Collegian's Guide," etc. New Edition. Fcap.Svo. 5s. cloth. 
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DB. RBECE'S MEDICAL GUIDE: 

ll^ii Udlci, ric. Gcnuiiilli CailloD (l»0).-Uh comldcnlilii :fil«IUiini: nvliiil 
udEDmeiEilbrllicAiubiii'iBDi, Dr. UenrfltiiH.U.It.C^.cU!. ats. I3t. clulk. 

RICH.— THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION TO THE LATIN 
ARCTIC SEARCHING EXP EDITION. -A JOUKNAL OF A 



"ni'.'wl,'! " '■'[IwrfN^^THSp 



RIDDLE.— A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH 



RIDDLE.— A DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
RrVERS— THE ROSE AMATEUR'S GUIDE: 
ROBINSON'S LEXICON TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 



RONALDS.— THE FLY-FISHER'S ENTOMOLOGY. 
RO-nNGS I] 




26 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 

ROWTON (F.)— THE DEBATER: 

B«li« a SerlM off coiylcte Debate*, Outaaes af Dehatca, aad QaaaUoaa tor DUevaalon. 
Wkh mmifkt reieta a ees to tke beat sources of iaiatiatiaa aaoneacli partiealar topic. By 
Frederic Ra«toa«Laeta(cr aaGcacralUtantan. ttacoad eoitioB. Foolscap 8to. 6c. doth. 

SCHLEroEN.— PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC BOTANY; 

or. Botany as an ludnctive Science. BvDr. M. J.Scttleiden, Extiaordinary Frofeaaorof 
Botany in tke UniTorsity of Jeaa. Translated l»y Edwia Laakester, II. I>., F.L.S., Lecturer 
en Botany at the St. Geoifc** Scliool of Mediciae, Londoa. 8to. with Plates and Woodcuts, 
SUctoth. 

SCOFFERN.— THE MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR, 

in the Colonies and at Home, cliemlcally considered. ByJolin Scoffem, M.B. Load., late 
Professor of Chemistry at tlie Aldersgate School of Medidue. 8ro. with lllustrationa (one 
colmired) , Uk. M.oUch. 

SEAWARD.— SIR EDWARD SEAWARD»S NARRATIVE OF 

HIS SHIPWRECK, and conse^ent Disco^ry of certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea: 
with a Detail of many cztraordinaxy and highly intmatinf Erents in his Life, firoia 1733 
to 174f, aa written in his own Diary. Edited by Miss Jane Porter. New Editten. 2 Tola. 
postSro.SU.clpth. 

SEWELL.— AMY HERBERT. 

By a Lady. Edited br the Rev. William Sewell, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. New Edition. 2 toU. foolacap 9vo. fts. doth. 

SEWELL.— THE EARUS DAUGHTER. 

By the Author of *<Amy Herbert,** '* Gertrude/' **LaneUm Parsonage,** "Maivaret Per- 
ciral,** and *'The Child's History of Rome." Edited by the Rer. WilHam Sewell, BJ>.. 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 2 vols. fcap. 8to. 9«. cloth. 

SEWELL.— GERTRUDE. , 

A Tale. By the Author of "Amy Herbert." Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, B.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College , Oxford. New Edition. S t«1s. fOolsciqp Bf. 8a. ctotk. 

SEWELL.— LANETON PARSONAGE: 

A Tale for Children, on the practical Use of a Portion of the Church Catechiam. By the 
author of '• Amy Herbert,*' Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.U., Fellow and Tutor of 
Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. Svola.fcap.Svo.lAc. cloth. 

SEWELL.— MARGARET PERCIVAL. 

By the Author of ''Amy Herbert." Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D., Fellow and Tutor 
of Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 2 toIs. foolscap 8to. i2«. cloth. _ 

SHAKSPEARE, BY BOWDLER. 

THE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE, in whichaothiagisaddedtotheOrlginal Text} bntthoae 
Words and Expressious are omitted which cannot with p ropr i ety be read alood. Br T. 
Bowdler, Esq. F.R.S. New Edition. 8to. with 36 Illustrations after Smirke, etc., 21«. 
cloth 1 ott without Illustrations, 8 vols . 8to. 4i. 14«. 6d. boarda. 

SHARP'S BRITISH GAZETTEER. 

A NEW AND COMPLETE BRITISH GAZETTEER, or Topographical Dictionarr of 
the United Kiagdom; containing a Description of every Place, and the principal Objects 
of note, founded vaaoa the Ordnance Sarveya, the best Local and other Authorities, and 
the most recent Official Documents coaoected with Population, Constituencies, Corporate 
and Ecclesiastical Affairs, Poor Laws, Education, Charitable Trusts, Rsilways, Trade, etc. 
By J. A. Sharp. In Two very large Volumes, 8to. uniform with Johnston's iVew 
General Gazetteer of the World. [In the jireav. 

SHORT WHIST: 

Its Rise, Progress, and Laws ; with the recent Decisions of the Clubs, and Obserrationa t« 
make any one a Whist Player. Containiue also the Laws of Piouet, Cassino, Ecarte, Cribbage, 
Backgammon. ByMsjor A • • * • * New Edition. Towhicn are added, PreceptaforTyx««, 
By Mrs. B * • • • • Foolscap Sro.Ss. cloth, gilt edges. 



SINCLAIR.— THE BUSINESS OF UFE.__ ^ 
SINCLAIR.— THE JOURNEY OF LITE. 



SIR HOGEIi DE COTEELEY. 

THE SKETCHES; 

SMEE.— ELEMENTS OF ELECTRO- METALLURGY. 

THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 



SMITH— SERMONS PREACHED AT ST. PAUL'S CATHE- 
SMITH— THE VOYAGE AND SHIPWRECK OF ST. PAUL; 
SMITH.— THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHERUBIM; 
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NEW W0BK8 AND NEW EDITIONS 



SMITH.— THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT BRITAIN HISTORI- 

GALLy CONSIDERED; Or, • Succinct Acomnt of the ceTenl Relirioai Systems which 
h«T« obtidned in tliii ItlMid from the Earliest Timet to tlie Norman Conquest t incladinK 
an Investiration into the Ewrlf Progress of Error in tlie Christian Cbazch, the Introductioii 
of the Goipei into Britidn, and the State of Religion in England till Popery had gmined 
the Asccndaocj. By George Smith, F.A.S. New Edition. 8to.7<>C<'* cloth. 



SMITH.— PERILOUS TIMES: 

Or, the Agressions of Anti-Christian Error on SerlptvralChristianitTt considered in refer- 
ence to the Dangers and Daties of Protestants. Bf George Smith. FJV.S. Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Societf, and of the Royal Societfof Literature. FoolscapBro. fis.doth. 

SNOW.— VOYAGE OF THE PRINCE ALBERT IN SEARCH 

OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. A NarratlTe of ETerydar Ufe in the Arctic Seas. By W. 
Parlter Snow. With a Chart, and 4 Illustrations printed in colours. Post 8vo. 12*. cluth. 



THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE LATE ROBERT 

SOUTHEY. Edited by his Son, the Rer. Charles Cnthbert Soutbey, M.A. Vicar of Ardleigh. 
With numerous Portraits s and Six Landscape Illustrations from Designs by W. Westall, 
A.R.A. 6 Tols. post 8vo. 6S«. cloth. 



•_• 



Each of the Six Volumes may be had separately) price lOf . 6d. 



**A uork wAIcA, even in tkU •ft of literary plenty , will long tiand unrinmiUd for the 
deeply imtere$ting ehnraeter o/ itt contents; whether we hare regard to the man whoee hit- 
tory ft relates, and whoee innermost thoughts are laid open to us, or to the various in^ortamt 
subjects upon which his capacious mind was constantly ewercised." John Bali. 



SOUTHEY'S COMMON-PLACE BOOK.— FOURTH SERIES. 

Fourth and last Sbribs. being ORIGINAL MEMORANDA; and comprising CollectiOB a. 
Ideas, and Studies for Uterary Compositions in general ;: Collections for History of 
English Literature and Poetry ; Chxrscteristic English Anecdotes, and Fragmeuts for 
Bspriellat Collections for Tae Doctor etc.; Personal Obserrstions and Recollections, 
with Fragmenu of Journals ; MisrellAneouB Anecdotes and Gleanings ; Extracts, Facta, and 
Opinions, relating to Political and Social Society ; Texts for Sermons ; Texts for Enforce, 
ment ; and L'Enroy. Forming a single Volume complete in itself. Edited by Mr. 
Southey's Son-in>Law, the Rev. J. W. Warter, B.D. Square crown 8to. 21«. cloth. 

SOUTHEY'S COMMON-PLACE BOOK.— THIRD SERIES. 

Being ANALYTICAL READINGS ; and comprising Analytical Readings, with Illus- 
trations and copious Extracts, of Wotlt.* in English Cnril History; English Ecclesiastical 
History; Anglo-Irish History, French Literature; French History ; Miscellaneous Foreign 
Civil History; General Ecclesiastical History; Historical Memoirs ; Ecclesiastical Biography, 
Miscellaneous Biography ; Correspondenre ; Voyages and Travels ; Topography : Natural 
History; Divinity; Literary History; Miscellaneous Literature; and Miscellanies. Formine 
a single Volume complete in itself. Edited bj Mr. Soutbey 's Son-in«Law, the Rer. J. 
W. Warter, B.D. Square crown 8vo. 21«. cloth. 

SOUTHEY'S COMMON-PLACE BOOK.— SECOND SERIES. 

Comprising, SPECIAL COLLECTIONS— viz. Ecclcsiahticals, or Notes and Extracts on 
Theological Subjects (with Collections concerning Cromwell's Age) ; Spanish and Portu- 
guese Literature ; Miadle Ages, etc. ; Notes for the History of the Keligions Orders t 
Orientalia, or Eastern and Mahommedan Cullections ; American Tribes : Incidental and 
Miscellaneous Illustrations ; Physics, or Remarkable Facts in Natural History; and Carious 
Facts, quite Miscellaneous. Edited by Mr. Southey's Son>inLaw, the Rev. J. W. 
Warter, B.D. Forming a single Volume complete in iuelf . Square crown 8to. 18«. cloth. 

SOUTHEY'S COMMON-PLACE BOOK.— FIRST SERIES. 

Comprising CHOICE PASSAGES, Moral, Religious, Political, Philosophical, Historical, 
Poetical, and Miscellaneous ; and COLLECTIONS for the History of Manners and Uterature 
in England. Forming a single Volume complete in itself. Edited by Mr. Southey's Son-in- 
Law, the Rev. J. W. Warter, B.D. New Edition; with medallion Portrait of Soathey. 
Square crown 8vo. 18f . cloth., 

SOUTHEY.— THE DOCTOR ETC. 

By the late Robert Soutbey. Complete in One Volume. Edited by the Author*s Son-in- 
Law, the Rev. John Wood Warter. With Portrut, Vignette Title-page, Bust of the Author, 
and Coloured Plate. New Edition. Square crown 8vo. 3 1«. cloth. 
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SOUTHEY.— THE LIFE OF WESLEY. 

tWUkii, tU. 's Mli.»»Q.»IUil«i>Pinlr>lli.ll.8t.cli:ih. 

ROBEKT SOUTHErS COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS; 
SODTHEY— SELECT WORKS OF TBE BRITISH POETS, 



STEEL'S SHIPMASTER'S ASSISTANT. 



STEPHEN-ESSATS IN ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 



STOW.— THE TRAINING SYSTEM. THE MORAL TRAINING 



SWAIN.-ENGLISH MELODIEIS, 



THE LAW RELATING TO MERCHANT SEAMEN. 



TATE.— ON THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS: 

TAYi.r.r; mv^ ^^t\]:i.v.s ti.!— Mir^nAitET; 

MAEYi OlfiSOT OF 




30 KEW W0BK8 AiffD NEW EDITIONS 

TAYLOR.— THE VIRGIN WIDOW: 

▲ Plaj. By Henrr IVlor. ■atkor of '• Hm SUtMnam.** *' PklUp ▼■■ ArteviU*.** •• BAvia 
tke Fair,*' etc Foabaipai*.te.clatk. 



TAYLOR— LOYOLA: AND JESUITISM 

In its Rudiments. 
medalUoa Pottnlt. 



In its Rudiments. Br Isaac Tajlor, anthor of " Natural Hittorr of EnthoaiMflK. *' With 
. •' PoitSvo. 10t.W.dotk. 



THIRLWALL.— THE HISTORY OF GREECK 

By the Rlg^t Rev. the Lord Biahoy of 8t. OotU'i. A aew BdltiM, fotImA i viik N«tea. 

Volt. I. to V. 8to. with Maps, 12*. each cloth. To be completed in 8 Tolomea. 

•••illto, an Edition inS volt. /cap. Svo.mitk Vignette TitleM,2l.8i. etoth, 

A HISTORY OF GREECE, 



From the Earliest Time to the Takin 

upon Bishop Thirlwall's Hbtonr of ( , 

of the High School of Edinbnrgn. Second Edition. 12mo. 7«. 6d, cloth. 



the Earliest Time to the Takinr of Corinth by the Romans, B.C. 146, mainlj baaed 
upon Bishop Thirlwall's Hbtonr of Greece. By Dr. Leonhard Scbmiti, F JI.S J£^ Rector 



THOMAS'S INTEREST TABLES. 

A New Set of Interest Table*, Horn Oae to Three per Cent, per Abuob, ralmkirod by 
Eighths per Cent. By William Thomaa. 4lo. (JVesr^ ~ 



THOMSON'S SEASONS. 

Edited by Bolton Corney, Esq. Illustrated with ScTenty.seTen Designs drawn on Wood br 
the Members of the Etching Club. Engraved by Thompson and other eminaat Sasravcrs 
Square crown Sro. uniform with Gotdemitk'a Foenu iUuttmted hjf the Bttkimr Ctmhl 
31s. cloths bound in morocco, by Heyday, 86«. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS. 

Edited, irtthNotea,PhUMopUcal,Claa8ieal,Hktorical,aMLBI^|a9hica]«hyABthoBjTodd 
ThoflMon,MJ>. FX.8., etc. Fcap.Sro.7«.M. cloth. 

THOMSON.— THE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT OF THE SICK 

ROOM, necessary, in Aid of Medical Treatment, for the Cure of Diseases. By Anthony 
Todd Thomson, M.D. F.L.S., late Professor uf Materia Medica and Thcnpeutica.and of Fo- 
rensic Medicine, in Unirersity College, London) etc. New Edition. Post 8to. lOe. 64f 
cloth. 

THOMSON (JOHN).— TABLES OF INTEREST, 

At Three, Four, Four-and-a-half, and Five per Cent., from One Pound to Ten Thoaannd 
and from One to Three Hundred and Sizty-fiTC Days, in a regular progression of Slnirle 
Days; with Interest at all the aboTe Rates, from One to Twelre Months, and from One to 
Ten Tears. Also, Tallies shewing the Exchange on Billa, etc.etc.etc. By JohnThomaon. 
Accountant. New Edition. 12mo.8«. bound. ^ 

THOMSON— SCHOOL CHEMISTRY; 

Or Practical Rudiments of the Science. By Robert Dundaa Thomiion, M.D. Master in 
Surgery in the University of Glasgow : Lecturer on Chemistry in the same Unireraitj } nad 
formerly in the Medical Service of the Honourable East India Company. Foolacim 8to. 
with Woodcuts, 7«. cloth. 

THE THUMB BIBLE; 

Or, Verbnm Sempiternum. By J. Taylor. Being an Epitome of the Old and New Teatn* 
ments in English Verse. New Edition (1850), printed from the Edition of 1693, by C. 
Whittingham, Chiswick. 64mo. U. 6d. bound and clasped. 

TOMLINE (BISHOP).— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 

OF THE BIBLE; Being the First Volume of the Elements of Christian Theology ; con- 
tNining Proofsof the Authenticity and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures; a Summary of tho 
History of the Jews; an Account of the Jewish Sects ; and a brief Statement of the Contenta 
of the several Books of the Old Testament. By thelateGeorgeTomline.DJD.P.R.S. New 
Edition. Foolscap8vo.6«.6d.cloth. 
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TOOKE.— THE HISTORY OF PRICES, 
TOWNSEND.— MODEKN STATE TEIALS. 






™"*^ ,^^™jb i,ii iSISIl-f.'iiinH'-™. iiJfiirAiit ''•[•"■»> ^JT?"' 

TOWNSEND (CHARLES).— THE LIVES OF TWELVE 



TON'S (DH.) MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESH- 



TWELVE ITAKS AGO: 

TWININO.— ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF PAINTING: 



CoUriD.OituidiiDdCoi 



ON NATDRAL HISTORY, 
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ALARIC WATTS'S POETRY AND PAINTING.— LYRICS OF 

THE HEART t with other Pocmi. Bj Alwic A. Wmtu. With Forty-one hirhlj-inighed 
Llao-BoftsTinp, executed ezpreiilf for this work bfthe noet eminent Palnten and 
XnfnTen. 

In one Volume, square crown 8to. price Sl<. M, bonrda, or 45i. bonnd In aioroeeobf Hmrdaj ; 
Proof Impreuioni, 63«. boarda.~ Plain Proofs 41, Plates, demjr 4to. (only 100 eoplct printed]^ 
2f. S«. in portfolio i India Proofs before letters, colombler 4to. (onlj M copUs prutedj, 6t. 6a, 
in portfolio. 

WEBSTER.-AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY: 

Comprising sneh subjects as are most imowdiatelr connected with Honsekeeping | as* 
The Construction of Domestic Edifices, with the Modes of Warming, Ventilating, and 
Lighting them— A Description of the Tarioas Articles of Furniture, with the Nature of their 
Materials— Duties of Servants, etc. etc. By Thomas Webster, F.G.S., etc. etc.; assisted 
bj the late Mrs. Parkes. New Edition. 8to. with nearlj ItOOO Woodcuts, SOa. cloth. 

WESTWOOD (J.O.)— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE MODERN 

CLASSIFICATION OF INSKCTS ; founded on the Natural Habits and comparative 
Organisation of the different Families. By J. O.Westwood, F. L.S. etc. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with numerous Illustrations, 2/. 7<. cloth. 

WHEATLEY.— THE ROD AND LINE; 

Or, Practical Hints and Dainty Devices for the sure taking of Trout, Grayling, etc. Bt 
Hrwett Wheatley, Esq., Senior Angler. Foolscap 8vo. with Nine coloured Plates, 10<. 6b. 
cloth. ^ 

WILBERFORCE (W.)— A PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE Pre- 
vailing RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS OF PROFESSED CHRISTIANS, in the Higher and 
Middle Classes in this Country, contrasted with Real Christianity. Bv William Wilberforce, 
Esq. late M.P. for the County of York. New Editions. 8vo. 8«. boards. 12mo. 4». M. cloth . 



LADY WILLOUGfHBYS DIARY. 



So much of the Diary of Lady Willonghbv as relates to her Domestic History, and to the 
Eventful Reign of Ring Charles the First, the Protectorate, and the Restoration {16SS to 
1663] . Printed, ornamented, and l>ound in the style of the period to which The Diary refers. 
New i£dition ; in Two Parts. Square foolscap 8vo. 8«. each, boards ; or 18«. each, bound 
in morocco bg Hafdajf. 

YOUATT.— THE HORSE. 

By William Yonatt. With a Treatise of Draught. A New Edition; with numerous Wood 
Engravings from Designs by William Harvey. 8vo. 10«. cloth. 

*«* Meuri. Longman and Co.*a Edition ahould be ordered, 

YOUATT.— THE DOG. 

By William Youatt. A Ncwr Edition; with ntunerous Wood Engravings from Designs by 
William Harvey. 8vo. 6«. cloth. 

*•* The above worka^ vhich were prepared under the auperintendenee of the Society for the 
Dijfuaion of Uaeful Knowledge^ are nov pubHihed bff Meura. Longman and Co., by aaaign-' 
mentfrom Mr. Charlea Knight. It it to be obaerved, that the edition of Mr. Youatt'a book on 
the Horae which Meaara. Longman and Co. have purehaaed from Mr. Knight^ ia that ithieh waa 
thoroMghlf reviaed by the author^ and thereby rendered tn many reapeeta a new work. The 
engravinga oho were greatly improved. Both worka are the mott complete treatiaeain the 
language o« the Hiatoryf Structure, Diaeaaea, and Management of the Animala of which they 
treat. 

ZUMPT.— A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 

By C. G. Zumpt, Ph. D. Professor in the University, and Member of the Royal Academy nf 
Berlin. IVanslated from the <Jth Edition of the original, and adapted to the use of English 
Students, by Leonhard Schmitz. Ph. 1)., Rector of the High School of Edinburgh ; with 
numerous Additions and Corrections by the Author. New Edition. 8vo.l4«. cloth. 

[J^une 30, 1851. 
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